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A Prayer for Christmas 


ETERNAL Father, we thank Thee for a faith so high that it can 
link the far-off pilgrim stars with the cradle of a Little Child. Teach 
us that no hope vouchsafed to the human soul is too high, too holy, 
to be fulfilled by Thy love and power. Lift up our hearts this day 
and make us to know that the world is too small for the soul and 
its dreams. May we be faithful to Thy Morning Star by which 
we are led out of phantoms into realities! 

Make us truly wise, with the wisdom of a Little Child, that the 
highest truth may be born in our hearts, shepherded by Love and 
Joy and Wonder. May we be brave to seek and faithful to find 
Thy truth—we who live in cynical days and need to keep close to 
the warm heart of life. Call us back from a wisdom that is not 
wise, because it is hard, untrustful and doubtful of those starry ideals 
by which Thou art revealed. 

Drive back the gray shadows which the years have cast over us, 
and let us see Thy guiding Star and hear a music not of earth. Let 
not our souls be busy inns that have no room for Thee and Thine, 
but homes of prayer and praise, ready for Thy welcoming. Make 
us to know that near us, even in our city, is Christ the Savior, 
whom seeking with joy, we shall find. 

JosEpH Fort NEwTon 


(By permission of Mrs. Joseph Fort Newton) 





The Christian Hope—Its Meaning 
for Today 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


I 


‘Tue CHRISTIAN HOPE is so high a theme that a historian 
finds himself abashed at having undertaken to approach it. Perhaps the 
least hazardous approach is a negative one. Let us start not by trying to 
state what the Christian hope és, but by recalling what it és not. 

In this present time of acute, though not abnormal, trouble and anxiety, 
perhaps the first point for us to remember about the Christian hope is that 
it is not a hope for peace and quiet in this world. When we probe into 
the implications of our prayer, “Thy Kingdom come, thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven,” we can see that in these words of the Lord’s 
Prayer we are making a declaration of our voluntary acceptance of Christ’s 
warning: “I am come not to send peace but a sword.” Christ’s sword, of 
course, is a symbol, not of military, but of spiritual strife and suffering. 
It is the sword of the spirit that is the price of the Incarnation. “Yea, a 
sword shall pierce through thy own soul also”; for a prayer that the ideals 
of heaven may be translated into reality under the conditions of life on 
earth is a prayer for the granting and winning of a treasure whose great 
price can be nothing less than agony. 

Tension, struggle, and agony are inescapable consequences of success 
in doing God’s will on earth and thereby making God’s kingdom come 
to reign here; for life on earth cannot be wrested out of its natural earthly 
course into a supernatural harmony with life in heaven without being put 
to the torture of the rack. This is a spiritual enterprise which is tantamount 
to deliberately volunteering for crucifixion—and here, in this deliberate 
acceptance not merely of the necessity for suffering but of its value, we 
have come to something which the Christian hope és. The Christian hope 
is not a hope for the elimination of suffering in this world, any more than 
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it is a hope for the experience of suffering for its own sake, apart from its 
being necessary and being fruitful. It is a hope of being given the grace, 
when suffering inevitably comes, to turn this unavoidable suffering to a 
creative spiritual use. 

If the greatest distinctive revelation in Christianity is the truth that 
God is Love, the second greatest (if it is ultimately possible to keep 
separate two revelations that are so interdependent) is this truth that 
suffering can be the wellspring of hope. Like all true revelations, this 
one is a searchlight on a fundamental truth that is also visible in the ordinary 
light of experience. We know from our everyday experience that, when 
toil and trouble cease, life too comes to an end. “While there is life there 
is pain” is as true as “while there is life there is hope.” The distinctively 
Christian hope is a hope that brings hope and pain into partnership for 
the doing of God’s will; and this is the Christian way of expressing the 
common human experience that, in this life, everything that is of any value 
has to be bought at a proportionate price. 

Now this experience is not confined to the province of life that we 
mark off and label as “personal” and “private”; it applies to our public 
affairs no less rigorously; for, though we may mark off this other province 
and give it this other label, no human system of pigeonholing can exempt 
any part of life from being subject to the laws of life’s Creator. If there 
is truly a potential creative power in suffering, this truth must be just as 
true of public affairs as of the rest. It must apply to our present charac- 
teristically critical international situation. 


II 


In this situation at the present time, the most conspicuous feature is a 
tension between two kingdoms—though in the international arena these two 
conflicting kingdoms are not those of heaven and earth, but are a pair of 
earthly realms: the realm of technology and the realm of secular culture. 
The world in which we find ourselves living at this moment is one that 
has, for purposes of human intercourse, been suddenly knit up together into 
one world through new means of transportation conjured into existence 
by our modern Western technology. But the human societies that have 
thus abruptly been brought within point-blank range of one another physi- 
cally, still find themselves mentally and morally almost as far apart as 
ever; for psychological change cannot be speeded up at will to keep pace 
with physical changes produced by technological inventions. The sub- 
conscious levels of the psyche are not so amenable to the demands of the 
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human intellect as an external nonhuman nature has proved to be. “The 
subconscious” has its own pace; and, like a camel, mule or goat, it knows 
how to defeat the imperious human will that rashly attempts to drive it 
by force. It cannot be driven; it must be led. It can only be led by 
experience—the experience of suffering above all. And suffering always 
takes time to bear its fruit. 

In view of these hard facts of human nature, it is not surprising that 
our modern Western technology’s feat of “annihilating” physical distance 
should have had, for its first effect on the cultural plane, the division of 
a suddenly and unexpectedly rounded-up mankind into two ideological 
camps. This is a painful situation for all of us, since the discord that is 
the inevitable price of spiritual growth is an evil to which the human spirit 
cannot reconcile itself; and the immemorially ancient disruption of the 
human race into a host of separate tribes, each repudiating any obligation 
to be its brother’s keeper, was only tolerable so long as these tribes were 
segregated from one another by a technological inability to get over the 
physical barriers that insulated each tribe from its nearest neighbor. Now 
that technology has penned into one fold all the previously scattered sheep 
of our human flock, we can hardly bear to find ourselves still without one 
shepherd. Our spiritual disunity has become almost intolerably painful 
now that we have to put up with it at such close quarters; and, in both the 
camps between which we are now partitioned, we are today manifestly 
under a strong temptation to try to consummate mankind’s spiritual unity 
at one stroke—which means, of course, trying to achieve it by main force. 

This temptation is natural and therefore strong, and the duty of re- 
sisting it is one of the most serious calls that religion is making on us today. 
We know that, in our hearts, we feel it is wrong to try to coerce our dis- 
sentient fellow human beings into agreement with us; and all the experi- 
ence of history tells us that this sin is also a folly. It tells us that the 
sovereign way of stimulating, propagating and perpetuating a creed in 
which we disbelieve, and of whose precepts we disapprove, is to knock its 
believers on the head. The temptation “to get the crisis over” by resigning 
ourselves to a belief in the inevitability of a third world war is one to which 
we must not give way. It would be as wicked to precipitate this disaster 
deliberately as it would be culpable deliberately to neglect to prepare our- 
selves against the possibility that it may overtake us. We must do our 
utmost to avoid a military war between our Western camp and the Russian 
camp, and this Christian duty will require of us the manful exercise of 
two cardinal Christian virtues: patience and love. 
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We shall need patience because the mere avoidance of another great 
military war—though a great blessing—would be, at best, a negative bless- 
ing which would not in itself bring us the spiritual peace for which we are 
yearning. Even if we succeed in avoiding another military war, we cannot 
expect, for as far as we can see ahead, to be able to liberate ourselves from 
our present ideological war—a missionary warfare between the two sets of 
ideas and ideals that are competing with one another today for the allegiance 
of the whole human race. We shall have to go on waging this spiritual 
war, and it is here that we shall need love; for we shall be proclaiming 
our apostasy from Christianity if, in professedly championing it, we allow 
ourselves to be governed by hate. The knot in which human affairs are 
entangled today (as so often in the past) is one that cannot be cut. The 
only way of getting rid of it is to untie it, and our fumbling human fingers 
will be unequal to the arduous task unless their laborious handiwork is 
inspired by a divine love and patience. 


Ill 


If we must reconcile ourselves to the prospect of having to put up 
patiently and charitably with a continuance of our present difficulties, dan- 
gers and anxieties for years, and perhaps for generations, to come, there 
is at least one thing that we may seek to clear up without delay. We may, 
and we should, make clear to ourselves what the true issues are. 

On the surface, the present conflict is one of a grievously familiar type. 
It is a political struggle for supremacy between two Great Powers, and its 
unprecedented physical scale, on which it has the whole habitable world 
for its combat area and for its prize, does not differentiate it morally from 
the innumerable previous struggles of the kind that occupy so much of 
mankind’s annals during the few thousand years which have elapsed since 
the time when annals began to be kept. On this political plane, the con- 
flict, presenting itself as a struggle for supremacy between the Soviet Union 
and the United States, is all of a piece with earlier struggles of the kind 
between French and English, Romans and Carthaginians, Greeks and Per- 
sians and the like; and, if that were all, the human race might put the two 
Great Powers of the moment under the ban of an impartial curse: “A plague 
on both your houses.” 

This wearisomely familiar pattern of political conflict is, however, no 
more than the surface-pattern of the strife by which mankind is now being 
rent. The fundamental conflict is not political but religious; and the 
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dividing line between the two religious camps is not the present world- 
encompassing political boundary between a Russian and an American sphere 
of political influence. The line cuts across the inward spiritual world 
within every living soul on earth today—whatever label of political citi- 
zenship may have been stamped upon its body by the accident of birth. 

The underlying reason why our souls are in spiritual travail today 
is because our generation is having to cope with one of the crises in man- 
kind’s religious history. 

When we look back on the broad outlines of this history as far as it has 
gone up to date, we can see that three religions have been competing for 
the soul’s allegiance. The oldest of the three is the worship of Nonhuman 
Nature. The younger pair of rival religions are the worship of God and 
the worship of Man. 

The worship of Nonhuman Nature had one great negative merit which 
is proclaimed in the label that it bears. It was at least a religion that did 
not authorize man to worship himself. In the primitive chapter of human 
history such self-worship would, no doubt, have been something too 
ridiculous to have occurred to any contemporary human mind. At that 
stage—which was the stage at which a pre-human being had eventually 
awakened to a human consciousness—primitive man found himself at a 
nonhuman nature’s mercy. He worshiped a power in which he recognized 
his mistress; and, if the Great Mother eclipsed the God who was her 
Creator as well as her human worshiper’s, she at least did man the service 
of giving him the true measure of his own stature by dwarfing him to in- 
significance in comparison with her relatively mighty self. 

Man’s worship of Nonhuman Nature, however, was bound to be aban- 
doned by man as soon as he had reversed the original relations between his 
environment and himself by reducing his former mistress to servitude. The 
first—and this the decisive—step in this revolution was achieved some five 
or six thousand years ago when the earliest of the civilizations were created 
by the transformation of the jungle-swamps of the Lower Nile Valley and 
the Lower Tigris-Euphrates Valley into drained and irrigated fields. This 
agricultural revolution already contained, in germ, all the potentialities of 
the industrial revolution that has come to harvest subsequently, almost 
within living memory. From that time onwards the worship of Nonhuman 
Nature was bound to recede, as each further advance in man’s progressive 
conquest of her made it plain that his ci-devant goddess had been born to be, 
not a divinity, but a beast of burden. In the earliest of the surviving 
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records of civilization, we can watch the primitive worship of Nonhuman 
Nature being abandoned in so far as it was not being transfigured into one 
or other of the two alternative religions for which it was now making way. 
As this ancient veil of a once deified Nonhuman Nature was rent in 
twain, its disappearance revealed to man the true God who had been there, 
all the time, behind it. Man’s conquest of Nonhuman Nature had brought 
man face to face with God. There was nothing any longer in between 
man and a Divine presence in which he was confronted with his own and 
his fallen goddess’s Creator. Which of these two alternative objects was 
man now to worship? Was he to worship God the Creator whom man’s 
conquest of Nonhuman Nature had now revealed to the inner vision of the 
human spirit? Or was man to worship Man the Conqueror of Nature? 
This challenging question, which presented itself to our predecessors at 
least as early as the age of the pyramid-builders, some four and a half 
millennia or more ago, has not, so far, received man’s final answer. 


IV 


Man knows, no doubt, what the right answer is; and he is also aware 
that, whenever he has nevertheless defiantly given the wrong answer, he 
has brought on himself the nemesis which the sin of self-worship cannot 
fail to bring. Yet the temptation to worship himself instead of worshiping 
a now revealed True God has never ceased to beset man; and his temp- 
tation to commit this intellectual error and spiritual sin has never been so 
strong as it has come to be during this last century and a half, since a 
latter-day Western Man has brought the Egyptian and Sumerian pioneers’ 
conquest of Nonhuman Nature to its consummation by a mechanization 
of physical energy which has harnessed the whole battery of Nonhuman 
Nature to humanity’s chariot. ‘See, I have set before thee this day Life 
and Good, and Death and Evil.” This fateful choice between God-worship 
and Man-worship, and not an ephemeral struggle for political supremacy 
between Russia and America, is the ultimate issue that is challenging all of 
us in our generation. And the battlefield is not Korea or Greece or Berlin; 
it is your soul and my soul and the soul of our fellow men and women 
on the other side of a merely political “iron curtain” which is not to be 
mistaken for the veil of the Temple. 

Within the compass of this “iron curtain,” Man-worship does, it is 
true, today reign naked and unashamed. But, in place of those two 
opprobriously correct epithets, it would be more modest and more honest 
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for us, who happen to find ourselves on this side of the “iron curtain,” 
to substitute the no less correct, but not so complacently censorious, words 
“frank and unhypocritical.” For the openness and the sincerity with which 
Communism glories in having enthroned Man in God’s stead is a redeeming 
feature in a misguided creed, and a polemical Russian Communist inter- 
locutor might claim ironically that salvation must be of the Russians, and 
not of the Anglo-Saxons, on the ground that “we know what we worship,” 
whereas “ye worship ye know not what.” 

“Ye hypocrites”—so we might perhaps draft for our imaginary Russian 
Communist prophet his denunciation of a contemporary ex-Christian West- 
ern Society—“you have had the impudence to denounce us for having put 
Man in place of God when, all the time, this is your real religion too, 
though you dare not avow it. The reason why you dare not avow it, 
whereas we do dare, is as well known to you as it is to us. You dare not 
confess yourselves to be Man-worshipers because your form of worshiping 
Man is as contemptible as it is ridiculous. The Man that you have idolized 
is the miserable little individual mannikin with its petty selfish private 
interests. Turn away from this false religion and learn, from our example, 
to worship instead a grand collective mankind, the immortal all-embracing 
omnipotent Leviathan, and you will find yourselves able, as you see that we 
are, to embrace the true religion of humanity openly and proudly.” 

If we in our generation in the West were to be challenged to reply 
to this indictment, surely we could only answer: “Peccavi. I have indeed 
erred and strayed from God’s ways, and I confess that you have brought 
my error home to me. If I nevertheless feel in my heart, as I do feel, 
that your Communist worship of a collective Leviathan is ‘Death and Evil,’ 
it is not because I believe that the worship of an individual homunculus is 
a worthier form of our common idolatry of Man; it is because I know that, 
in any form, Man-worship is wrong and false. The individual human soul 
has an infinite value—which I rightly appreciate, and which you wrongly 
deny— not because this homunculus is God, as I have, I confess, impiously 
taken him to be; but because the True God has suffered incarnation and 
crucifixion for his sake. If I persist, as I do persist, in opposing you in 
our spiritual warfare, I cannot, I admit, fight with convinced and complete 
self-dedication on behalf of private economic enterprise; but I can, and I do, 
in the name of Christ.” 

In the present crisis in man’s spiritual history, the Christian hope lies, 
I believe, in the Christian response to the challenge of Leviathan-worship. 
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From Amos N. Wilder 


Whether the New Testament offers us grounds for social and political 
hope in a day like ours, rather than only otherworldly hopes—that is one 
form of the question we have been asked to discuss. Can we believe in 
any sort of fulfillment within history; and if so, in what form? More 
generally, what does the New Testament expectation of the coming of the 
Kingdom of God mean when we try to relate.it to our own situation today? 
So far as reassurances bearing on life in this age are found in the New 
Testament, are they directed only to the Redeemed Society, and are they 
still further here limited to guarantees of an inward and spiritual kind? 
Must the Christian detach himself from that stubborn hopefulness with 


regard to human affairs which seems so deeply rooted at least in the life 
of the West? I 


“A man’s wisdom is measured by his hope.” I used to puzzle over 
this aphorism cited to me years ago by a choice poet of the last generation, 
Florence Earle Coates, then in an advanced age, recently widowed, and 
going blind. The saying, affirmed out of adversity, suggested a triumphant 
insight directed against shallow wisdoms characterized by “realism” or 


cynicism. It seemed to say: the greater the hope, the greater the wisdom. 
The man with little hope or fluctuating hope was the fool, no doubt because 
he was blind to the true character of a situation, blind to the dynamic 
processes of good at work. As Jesus said to the Sadducees: “Ye know 
not . . .. the power of God.” Hhopelessness is ignorance. I used also 
to revolve in my mind the aphorism of a parent beset with the anxieties 
of family life: “Unknown battalions are moving up to our support.” Was 
this wishful thinking? 

Evidently such assurances can be misunderstood. No doubt wisdom 
on certain occasions, and wisdom for all men in certain respects, lies in 
recognition of the limits of hope and, indeed, of the immitigable. There 
are unwarranted and deceptive hopes. Men are often wise to recognize 
the blind alleys they have entered. But a wise man will see hope in and 
through frustration or judgment. Thus the aphorism stands. A man’s 
wisdom is measured by his hope, even in the midst of judgment and in the 
prospect of calamity. 
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It would be tempting to linger over the trait of inveterate hopefulness 
in the hearts of common men through the ages which, along with fortitude, 
is one of the most poignant features of universal humanity. Through the 
myriad frustrations and mysterious fatalities of experience, men look for- 
ward, and say in their own way what many of us were required to learn by 
heart from Virgil: 


Per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum 
Tendimus in Latium. 


Or, for that matter, from Wordsworth: 


Our being’s heart and home 
Is with eternity and only there: 
With hope it is, hope that shall never die, 
Effort and expectation and desire 
And something evermore about to be. 

Though our concern in this paper is with the New Testament, we 
shall not be persuaded that there is a gulf between its revealed hope and 
those instincts of the heart which have supported men through ice age, 
migrations of peoples, scourges of nature and war, whether in East or 
West, and through all their wrestling with existence. 

A survey oriented to the New Testament will direct itself above all 
to those disputed issues indicated in our first paragraph. We must, how- 
ever, first insist upon what should find common agreement among Chris- 
tians as regards primary aspects of the Christian hope: resurrection from 
the dead, and the communion of saints in the life to come. These articles 
of belief are not so unrelated to hope in and for this life as many think. 
The scorn poured on Christian otherworldliness by Marxists and others 
rests on a misunderstanding. 

It is supposed that the future state as anticipated by Christians repre- 
sents merely a kind of adventitious reward, a consolation prize for the 
ills of this life. It is true that the New Testament uses analogies drawn 
from human compensations to characterize the eternal fruition of mortal 
experience. But it also makes clear the organic continuity between the life 
of this age and the life of the age to come. Here lies the significance of 
the fact that the New Testament speaks regularly of the resurrection of 
the “body.” For all its difficulties this formulation safeguards the con- 
tinuity of full personal existence, whereas such continuity is forfeited in the 
unbiblical doctrine of the immortality of the soul or spirit. The organic 
continuity between this age and the age to come is likewise implied by the 
concrete social images used for the hereafter. Such symbols-as those of 
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the Kingdom and the heavenly Jerusalem indicate transparently the con- 
tinuity of the social goals of the new age with this-worldly community 
life and experience. This is not merely because men must use images of 
the visible world to describe the world invisible. It is rather because the 
goal is seen in relation to the course run, and the new creation in relation 
to the old. 

Thus the question of hope for the after life is not a separate question. 
The Christian future is one future whether in life or death, and it is either 
assured for us for both life and death—where our lives are hid with Christ 
in God—or it is not assured in either. Similarly with the Body of Christ. 
The question of the Church Triumphant is not a separate question. The 
relation between the Church Militant and the Church Triumphant is 
organic and continuous, and any hopes directed to the latter arise in the 
experience of the former. The Church Triumphant is the fulfillment and 
crown of the Church Militant, not its abridgment. 

Yet the particular issues that press on Christians today have to do 
with this-worldly hopes rather than otherworldly, and with public hopes 
rather than private. Have we any warrant as Christians in looking for 
social gains, partial historical fulfillments, yes, even the advance of inter- 
national order, having in mind the cumulative violences of the last genera- 
tion and the appalling possibilities that confront us? Does the message 
of the New Testament have any bearing at all upon these kinds of historical 
and public problems, unless it be the familiar negative message of doom? 
It is possible to distinguish two strands of the New Testament and examine 
them in order. We shall give our chief attention to the first: what does 
the outlook of Jesus on the future, or the outlook of Jesus according to 
the Gospels, as expressed in the hope of the Kingdom of God, have to say 
to us in what concerns the uncertainties of history? But we shall also look 
briefly at a second line of evidence: what does the common testimony of 
the post-Easter church have to say to us, especially in its later expressions? 

We remind ourselves here of factors that make our problem difficult. 
Both the hopes of Jesus and his followers have generally been held to be 
otherworldly. The imminent advent of the Son of Man to judgment, in 
any case the immediacy of the consummation and the new age: so Jesus. 
Or, the awaited Second Coming of Christ with the process of judgment 
already evident in the church and the world: so the New Testament gen- 
erally with few exceptions. If history continues, it is but a brief delay 
accorded in the forbearance of God for the preaching of the gospel to all 
men. How do we find guidance here for an understanding of God’s 
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operation in history today? And answering to these views of modern 
biblical criticism is the tendency among theologians of our time to abandon 
any belief in social progress. God works in history, indeed, but his action 
is largely negative so far as social and political life are concerned. His 
positive operation is first of all with individuals and with the church, and 
here in a nonhistorical dimension. 


II 


But let us look at Jesus’ message concerning the imminent coming of 
the Kingdom of God. Cautious interpreters will distinguish two ques- 
tions here. First, what did Jesus say to his own contemporaries and what 
did it mean to them? Second, how can the faith, hope, vision of God and man 
so proclaimed be carried over to us? If we do not make this distinction 
we either take his original words in a wooden and anachronistic way as 
applying to our day, so for example reaching the conclusion that the Son 
of Man will literally come on the clouds in the near future. Or, we read 
our own ideas back onto Jesus’ lips, and perhaps ascribe a doctrine of 
escalator-like progress to him. 

It is worth while noting some of the main ways in which Jesus’ teach- 
ing about the future has been interpreted. The traditional view, taking 
the Gospels at face value but unable to accept the evidence that Jesus 
expected an immediate end, has held that he announced that the Kingdom 
would come in catastrophic fashion in God’s own time. On this view the 
dramatic events are all still to happen, though there are various ways of 
interpreting the signs and the premonitory phenomena. Such interpreters 
are inclined to see the end as at hand today, and to disparage political con- 
siderations or this-worldly hopes. It should be said, however, that this 
view of the consummation has adapted itself in the past to diverse political 
attitudes. 

What is called the modern liberal view—of which the social gospel 
movement would be one form—has commonly held that Jesus taught a 
gradual coming of the Kingdom among men. For a time like ours this 
represents the hopeful view that Christian love and the practice of justice 
will prevail over the forces of evil. On this interpretation the authenticity 
of most of the sayings about the near and catastrophic end of history assigned 
to Jesus in the Gospels is denied. But this way of dealing with the records 
is no longer possible. 

Albert Schweitzer effectively disallowed all such views. He was 
honest with the fact that Jesus announced the catastrophic end in the near 
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future. Thus Jesus would seem to have been in error in what concerns 
the form of his expectation, and so Schweitzer holds. But he identifies 
an abiding significance in the optimistic moral will which underlies the 
erroneous view of history held by Jesus and the early church. But 
Schweitzer’s correction of the liberal view overreached itself, especially in 
his characterization of the ethic of Jesus as an interim-ethic. 

Since Schweitzer, chief interest attaches to a type of interpretation 
associated with the new dialectical theology. Here, while Jesus’ announce- 
ment of an imminent end of the age is accepted, due recognition is also 
given to his consciousness that the Kingdom was already present in a sense 
or “realized.” The heart of Jesus’ announcement is then seen in the 
perennial encounter of the individual with God, and of the church with 
God—in all times, but especially in the historical visitations of God in 
times of crisis. Here any idea of progress or further social hope or Second 
Coming is in effect set aside. God’s action is perpendicular, not horizontal 
in time. Yet on such a basis it is quite possible to find a significant inter- 
pretation of contemporary historical events. We need only think of Karl 
Barth’s powerful political tracts dealing with National Socialism and with 
postwar situations. 

How may we come to terms with this variety of views? Let us begin 
with the question of what Jesus said and meant in his own situation. All 
our modern study of Jesus’ teaching focuses upon the passage, Mark 1:14, 
15. ‘Now after John was arrested, Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the 
gospel of God and saying, “The time is fulfilled, and the Kingdom of God 
is at hand; repent and believe in the gospel.” Here we have stated the 
theme of Jesus’ proclamation throughout his short career. His teaching, 
his healings, his exorcisms, the task of the Twelve, and even his death, 
all serve to make good this proclamation and the faith that inspires it. 
Jesus testified that in his generation God was bringing in the new age, once 
and for all, and this was a matter of good news and warning. For Jesus 
made it clear that he was speaking of the final end to the old age and of 
that great world change to which prophets and wise men had looked for- 
ward. The early church correctly interpreted the mind of their Master 
in looking forward to the impending final judgment. 

Thus Jesus in speaking of the coming reign of God was not talking about 
a mystical kingdom within, nor was he announcing a slowly developing 
movement in history in accordance with the mistaken interpretations of the 
parables of the leaven and the mustard seed which are so widely current; 
nor did he have in mind the historical church. Nor can we agree with 
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the dialectical interpretation that Jesus meant the impact of the absolute, 
a kind of lightning bolt from heaven in its challenge to individual decision. 

On the eve of his death Jesus gave final expression to his confidence 
in the divine renewal of the world (the palingenesis of all things, as Mat- 
thew calls it) by pledging his disciples to reunion in the imminent Kingdom. 
He gave them a “tryst”—a “date,” we say—for the age to come, beyond 
death. God was using his death as a mighty means of destroying the old 
world and creating a new one. 

We must then recognize Jesus’ expectation of an imminent catastrophic 
end and renewal. How do we find significance here for our modern 
dilemmas? However perplexing this foreshortened view of history is for 
us, or his apocalyptic language, we miss the very heart of it unless we 
grasp the measureless hope of Jesus for human destiny, his sense of the 
movement of God’s purpose with man toward a transcendent goal—a con- 
tinuation in Jesus of the messianic hopes of Israel. This movement, indeed, 
is accompanied by judgments, by austere siftings and selections, by “dis- 
card” of recalcitrant elements. This is not reconcilable to an evolutionary 
view or doctrine of general progress, but it is good news of “meaning” and 
of future fulfillment in the life of mankind, assured through the redemptive 
and irresistible operation of God. 

But what then of the “otherworldliness”? True, it is otherworldly in 
a real sense. Jesus’ faith reached out to ultimates and included eternal 
life in its perspective. But this-worldly fulfillments are not excluded. 
Here we have every right to go behind the first-century formulations of 
Jesus’ eschatology. What we call time, history and future were experienced 
differently in that age and were expressed in different thought-forms. Thus 
we are freed from the particular and literal expressions in the Gospels, 
though we should be careful not to let slip the insights and affirmations that 
speak through them. Jesus announced judgment and renewal of mankind 
in the Jewish categories and terms open to him, speaking from a depth 
and with a generality which ignored what we moderns ask about; namely, 
the social-historical phases of God’s operation. But we have every right 
to insist that the symbol used by Jesus justifies a conviction of socially 
regenerative operations of God in the historical process. Thus the earlier 
mundane hope of the Jewish prophets is not repudiated in the New Testa- 
ment but carried forward in the heightened imagery of late Jewish and 
early Christian eschatology, where it is combined and, as it were, tele- 
scoped with heavenly hopes. 

This means that the traditional view of Jesus’ teaching, with its ana- 
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chronistic picture of the Last Judgment still to come, errs in its literalness. 
This means that the liberal view has all along been partly right in its 
hope for social redemption, though its Gospel criticism was inadequate 
and it overstressed man’s role and understressed the catastrophic character 
of the historical process. This means that Schweitzer too easily discarded 
the apocalyptic vehicle, holding as he did that “eschatology” died with 
Jesus on the cross, when, as a matter of fact, the hope feature of this 
ancient language is as important for us as the “ethical” will which Schweitzer 
retained. This means that the dialectical view—and the view of “realized 
eschatology”—errs in confining the meaning of the Kingdom to crisis, en- 
counter, and decision; errs above all in removing God from the process of 
history understood as the concrete web of man’s social, political and cultural 
experience. Yet, this last view has the merit of bringing into the center 
of attention the opportunities offered to men, whether individuals or the 
church or the nations, in times of decision. 


Ill 


The corollaries of all this for our acute perplexities in the present 
historical situation may be suggested as follows. Everything comes down 
to the question: how much vision do we have of the mighty if secret opera- 
tion of God, not only in the soul of the believer, not only in the community 
and rites of the church, but in the hearts of men generally in our time, and 
in the events and processes in the secular life? The hope of Jesus, his 
sense of transformation in course, arose out of his insight into the inex- 
haustible, irresistible, irreversible action of God through the consenting wills 
of men, and through the whole context of Israel’s social inheritance and 
present situation. No greater mistake can be made than to see the revela- 
tion in and through Jesus of Nazareth as a purely “religious” phenomenon, 
unconnected with the cultural experience of his people and the historical 
decisions they faced. If we carry this over to any modern crisis of the 
church or of Christendom at large, we shall seek to identify the working 
of God, his judgments, indeed, but also what Péguy called the “insidious” 
operations of grace, ever surprising men by the unexpectedness of their 
manifestations. 

Christian hope for this world will, then, affirm itself both in terms 
of the long view—“thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven”—but 
also in terms of such short-term crises as that in which today we find our- 
selves. It is true that we cannot foresee accurately the scope of evil in 
coming historical convulsions and retributions, nor may we assign limits 
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to God whose prerogative it is to root up and destroy as well as to build 
and to plant. Jeremiah’s contemporaries had to learn that God’s “strange 
work” extended even to the destruction of the Temple. We do not have 
the wisdom or the purity to recognize how far even the best elements in 
our Western civilization are deserving of survival or how strong they may 
be against the forces of disorder in our world. We do not know how many 
righteous men there are in our midst whose presence may save the city; 
or whether our Rome embodies values that will ensure its preservation 
against the hordes that today beleaguer it. But we can believe that dis- 
cipline rather than doom is the lot of the West. We see the refining fire 
at work both in the wars of our century and in the multitudinous private 
tragedies of our daily inhumanity. Therefore we can hope, not as men 
of the world who look on the outward appearance and count horses and 
chariots, but as believers who recognize a historical vocation, however 
betrayed, of our people, and parallel vocations of other peoples. 

In the principle of judgment and remnant, of discipline and repent- 
ance, which emerges from the Gospels, we recognize a dealing of God 
with men which has a valid application to our general situation. All 
hangs on the response of men today to the Word of God in events with 
which we are here confronted, whether in the secrets of the heart of the 
individual, the private life of the family, or in the policy of nations as 
they are sobered to return to their highest callings. It is at this point that 
the interpretation of the reign of God in terms of historical encounter with 
his judgment has its clear contemporary validation. 

How far may we venture to forecast the outcomes of the present 
situation? A common theme today is that Christians should obey God 
here and now, and neither despair on the one hand nor become elated 
on the other, neither grow weary at the delay of the Kingdom nor pre- 
occupy themselves with the signs of its coming. But we would seem to 
have good warrant in both Old Testament and New for interpreting the 
course of events, obscure to the idolaters (Isaiah 41:43), for assuming 
the role of watchmen over the nations and noting the signs of dawn (Isaiah 
21:11, 12), for discerning the signs of the times (Matt. 16:1-4). To be 
sure, our scrutiny and our assessment will not be directed to superficial 
things. We shall look into the hearts of men and into the obscure impulses 
of the multitudes. We shall note the emergence of new aspirations, the 
initiatives toward new community, the ripening of new forces, the frustra- 
tion of old errors and false experiments. 

If Wendell Willkie was right that the masses of men of all races 
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are today aspiring as never before toward a fuller life, not only a higher 
standard of living but a more abundant life in the deepest sense, then 
this can well proceed from the prompting of God. His Spirit is moving 
on the face of the waters. If Berdyaev is right that our Western world 
is moving toward a profounder though less varied, a more intuitive though 
less rational and objective outlook, this too may be seen as a providential 
enrichment after centuries increasingly meager in the nourishment of the 
heart and soul. Hope may similarly be found in the conclusion that 
Ignazio Silone draws from his observation of the art and literature of 
our period and from the ferment in the souls of men: “the recovery of 
the Christian tradition in the revolution of our time is the greatest gain 
in the consciousness of our generation.” All such movements, no doubt, 
are partly characterized by groping, error and excess. As old patterns are 
broken men may give themselves to false commitments and false solu- 
tions. But it is possible to recognize today in the inchoate situation the 
outlines of a new design and the crystallization of a new structure. 

Yet, we do of course face the possibility of a culminating catastrophe 
today on a world scale. Christian confidence in God’s purposes for men 
in time takes long views and is too aware of the pattern of judgment and 
remnant to be finally shaken even by such further global holocaust. If 
such unimaginable disasters come as atomic war, continent-wide ravages 
of plague and famine, and the relapse of civilization into relative barbarism; 
if all that Europe and the West have built up through the centuries be- 
comes liquidated save for surviving islands of continuity and seed-beds 
of a new cycle; if, as it were, a new ice cap settles over the hearths and 
habitations of science, learning, art and piety of the West if not throughout 
the world; if the libraries, museums, galleries, laboratories, shrines that 
represent or safeguard the spiritual treasures of millennia are calcined into 
rubble and ashes; and if the survivors are too enfeebled or incompetent to 
cherish the chance survivals; if, we say, all this comes to pass, it will not 
be impossible for the Christian understanding of man and history to come 
to terms with it, guided above all by the analogous experience of the 
prophets. There will still be the remnant, and the acknowledgment, both 
baffling and reassuring, voiced by Abraham Lincoln: “The Almighty hath 
his own purposes.” 

But until such general cataclysm comes Christian hope will, indeed, 
recognize the processes of judgment through the decades, but will find 
warrant for believing in less catastrophic advance as it recognizes the many 
elements of soundness and humaneness in our world. 
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IV 


There is finally one theme very relevant to our problem which finds 
its fullest expression not in the message of Jesus but in the later New 
Testament books. A number of these writings look away from the idea 
of a second coming of Christ or forensic Last Judgment. We hear more 
of judgment as already in course and of the Redeemed Society as already 
living the life eternal. Men drawn from all the kindreds of the earth 
represent one Body, one flock. This society is the new temple, the new 
or spiritual Jerusalem, the new race. It is true that this version of fulfill- 
ment also often takes on an otherworldly character, and the Body of 
Christ so conceived sees itself as apart from the world, as having gone 
“outside the camp,” or as having its citizenship in heaven. But this world 
fellowship, this “Bride of Christ,” this “Mount Zion, the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem,” nevertheless lives in space and time among 
men. And the most significant claim it makes for itself is to be a new 
humanity—in the new Adam—one which has reconciled in itself the long 
and deeply sundered portions or races of mankind, and which thus stands 
as the fulfillment of a divine plan wrought out through the ages. 

In the Epistle to the Ephesians this comes to clear expression, for 
the ecclesia sees itself as representing a new mankind (2:15; 4:13, 34), 2 
total humanity, transcending the deep aboriginal cleavages of Jew and 
Greek, as of slave and free. This theme is set forth with such a note of 
exultation and panegyric that we can sense behind it something of man’s 
age-old passion for what we call “one world.” Indeed, it is not only man- 
kind but his whole theater of experience, the cosmos, which is seen as 
reconciled and ordered. As Moulton writes of Deutero-Isaiah’s universal 
vision: it is as though through the ages the structural elements in some 
eventual divine plan had been slowly preparing, and were now visibly 
seen to be falling into place so that the perfected design suddenly appears 
before men’s eyes. And this new race has continued through many vicis- 
situdes to shape itself through the centuries, not only within the Roman 
empire but to the farthest peoples of the globe. One must take a very 
rigid view of the bounds of the Church or of the working of God to deny 
that this pattern has meaning for a world like ours, led by the Spirit through 
tragic convulsions toward a world-community, little by little transcending 
age-old cleavages, and building up new forms of planetary order and 
global consciousness. Here hope may take its stand even in the presence 
of calamities proportionate to the greatness of the outcome. 
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From C. S. Lewis 


There are many reasons why the modern Christian and even the 
modern theologian may hesitate to give to the doctrine of Christ’s Second 
Coming that emphasis which was usually laid on it by our ancestors. Yet 
it seems to me impossible to retain in any recognizable form our belief in 
the Divinity of Christ and the truth of the Christian revelation while 
abandoning, or even persistently neglecting, the promised, and threatened, 
Return. “He shall come again to judge the quick and the dead,” says 
the Apostles’ Creed. “This same Jesus,” said the angels in Acts, “shall so 
come in like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven.” “Hereafter,” 
said Our Lord himself (by those words inviting crucifixion) “shall ye see 
the Son of Man . . . . coming in the clouds of heaven.” If this is not 
an integral part of the faith once given to the saints, I do not know what is. 

In the following pages I shall endeavor to deal with some of the 
thoughts that may deter modern men from a firm belief in, or a due 
attention to, the return or second coming of the Savior. I have no claim 
to speak as an expert in any of the studies involved, and merely put forward 
the reflections which have arisen in my own mind and have seemed to me 
(perhaps wrongly) to be helpful. They are all submitted to the correction 
of wiser heads. 

The grounds for modern embarrassment about this doctrine fall into 
two groups, which may be called the theoretical and the practical. I will 
deal with the theoretical first. 


Many are shy of this doctrine because they are reacting (in my opinion 
very properly reacting) against a school of thought which is associated with 
the great name of Dr. Albert Schweitzer. According to that school, Christ’s 
teaching about his own return and the end of the world—what theologians 
call his “apocalyptic”—was the very essence of his message. All his other 
doctrines radiated from it; his moral teaching everywhere presupposed a 
speedy end of the world. If pressed to an extreme this view, as I think 
Chesterton said, amounts to seeing in Christ little more than an earlier 
William Miller who created a local “scare.” I am not saying that Dr. 
Schweitzer pressed it to that conclusion: but it has seemed to some that 
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his thought invites us in that direction. Hence, from fear of that extreme, 
arises a tendency to soft-pedal what Schweitzer’s school has overemphasized. 

For my own part I hate and distrust reactions not only in religion 
but in everything. Luther surely spoke very good sense when he compared 
humanity to a drunkard who, after falling off his horse on the right, falls 
off it next time on the left. I am convinced that those who find in Christ’s 
apocalyptic the whole of his message are mistaken. But a thing does not 
vanish—it is not even discredited—because someone has spoken of it with 
exaggeration. It remains exactly where it was. The only difference is 
that if it has recently been exaggerated, we must now take special care not 
to overlook it; for that is the side on which the drunk man is now most 
likely to fall off. Ul 


The very name “apocalyptic” assigns Our Lord’s predictions of the 
Second Coming to a class. There are other specimens of it: the Apocalypse 
of Baruch, the Book of Enoch, or the Ascension of Isaiah. Christians are 
far from regarding such texts as Holy Scripture, and to most modern tastes 
the gemre appears tedious and unedifying. Hence there arises a feeling 
that Our Lord’s predictions, being “much the same sort of thing,” are dis- 
credited. The charge against them might be put either in a harsher or a 
gentler form. The harsher form would run, in the mouth of an atheist, 
something like this: “You see that, after all, your vaunted Jesus was really 
the same sort of crank or charlatan as all the other writers of apocalyptic.” 
The gentler form, used more probably by a modernist, would be like this: 
“Every great man is partly of his own age and partly for all time. What 
matters in his work is always that which transcends his age, not that which 
he shared with a thousand forgotten contemporaries. We value Shake- 
speare for the glory of his language and his knowledge of the human heart, 
which were his own; not for his belief in witches or the divine right of 
kings, or his failure to take a daily bath. So with Jesus. His belief in a 
speedy and catastrophic end to history belongs to him not as a great teacher 
but as a first-century Palestinian peasant. It was one of his inevitable 
limitations, best forgotten. We must concentrate on what distinguished 
him from other first-century Palestinian peasants, on his moral and social 
teaching.” 

As an argument against the reality of the Second Coming this seems 
to me to beg the question at issue. When we propose to ignore in a great 
man’s teaching those doctrines which it has in common with the thought of 
his age, we seem to be assuming that the thought of his age was erroneous. 
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When we select for serious consideration those doctrines which “transcend” 
the thought of his own age and are “for all time,” we are assuming that 
the thought of our age is correct: for of course by thoughts which transcend 
the great man’s age we really mean thoughts that agree with ours. Thus 
I value Shakespeare’s picture of the transformation in old Lear more than 
I value his views about the divine right of kings, because I agree with 
Shakespeare that a man can be purified by suffering like Lear, but do not 
believe that kings (or any other rulers) have divine right in the sense 
required. When the great man’s views do not seem to us erroneous we 
do not value them the less for having been shared with his contemporaries. 
Shakespeare’s disdain for treachery and Christ’s blessing on the poor were 
not alien to the outlook of their respective periods; but no one wishes 
to discredit them on that account. No one would reject Christ’s apocalyptic 
on the ground that apocalyptic was common in first-century Palestine unless 
he had already decided that the thought of first-century Palestine was in 
that respect mistaken. But to have so decided is surely to have begged 
the question; for the question is whether the expectation of a catastrophic 
and Divinely ordered end of the present universe is true or false. 

If we have an open mind on that point, the whole problem is altered. 
If such an end is really going to occur, and if (as is the case) the Jews had 
been trained by their religion to expect it, then it is very natural that they 
should produce apocalyptic literature. On that view, Our Lord’s pro- 
duction of something like the other apocalyptic documents would not neces- 
sarily result from his supposed bondage to the errors of his period, but 
would be the Divine exploitation of a sound element in contemporary 
Judaism: nay, the time and place in which it pleased him to be incarnate 
would, presumably, have been chosen because, there and then, that element 
existed, and had, by his eternal providence, been developed for that very 
purpose. For if we once accept the doctrine of the Incarnation, we must 
surely be very cautious in suggesting that any circumstance in the culture 
of first-century Palestine was a hampering or distorting influence upon his 
teaching. Do we suppose that the scene of God’s earthly life was selected 
at random?—that some other scene would have served better? 


III 


But there is worse to come. “Say what you like,” we shall be told, 
“the apocalyptic beliefs of the first Christians have been proved to be false. 
It is clear from the New Testament that they all expected the Second 
Coming in their own lifetime. And, worse still, they had a reason, and 
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one which you will find very embarrassing. Their Master had told them 
so. He shared, and indeed created, their delusion. He said in so many 
words, ‘this generation shall not pass till all these things be done.? And 
he was wrong. He clearly knew no more about the end of the world than 
anyone else.” 

It is certainly the most embarrassing verse in the Bible. Yet how 
teasing also, that within fourteen words of it should come the statement 
“But of that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels which 
are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.” The one exhibition of 
error and the one confession of ignorance grow side by side. That they 
stood thus in the mouth of Jesus himself, and were not merely placed thus 
by the reporter, we surely need not doubt. Unless the reporter were per- 
fectly honest he would never have recorded the confession of ignorance 
at all; he could have had no motive for doing so except a desire to tell 
the whole truth. And unless later copyists were equally honest they would 
never have preserved the (apparently) mistaken prediction about “this 
generation” after the passage of time had shown the (apparent) mistake. 
This passage (Mark 13:30-32) and the cry “Why hast thou forsaken me?” 
(Mark 15:34) together make up the strongest proof that the New Testa- 
ment is historically reliable. The evangelists have the first great char- 
acteristic of honest witnesses: they mention facts which are, at first sight, 
damaging to their main contention. 

The facts, then, are these: that Jesus professed himself (in some sense) 
ignorant, and within a moment showed that he really was so. To believe 
in the Incarnation, to believe that he is God, makes it hard to understand 
how he could be ignorant; but also makes it certain that, if he said he 
could be ignorant, then ignorant he could really be. For a God who can 
be ignorant is less baffling than a God who falsely professes ignorance. The 
answer of theologians is that the God-Man was omniscient as God, and 
ignorant as Man. This, no doubt, is true, though it cannot be imagined. 
Nor indeed can the unconsciousness of Christ in sleep be imagined, nor the 
twilight of reason in his infancy; still less his merely organic life in his 
mother’s womb. But the physical sciences, no less than theology, propose 
for our belief much that cannot be imagined. 

A generation which has accepted the curvature of space need not boggle 
at the impossibility of imagining the consciousness of incarnate God. In 
that consciousness the temporal and the timeless were united. I think we 
can acquiesce in mystery at that point, provided we do not aggravate it by 
our tendency to picture the timeless life of God as, simply, another sort of 
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time. We are committing that blunder whenever we ask how Christ could 
be at the same moment ignorant and omniscient, or how he could be the 
God who neither slumbers nor sleeps while he slept. The italicized words 
conceal an attempt to establish a temporal relation between his timeless life 
as God and the days, months, and years of his life as Man. And of course 
there is no such relation. The Incarnation is not an episode in the life 
of God: the Lamb is slain—and therefore presumably born, grown to ma- 
turity, and risen—from all eternity. The taking up into God’s nature of 
humanity, with all its ignorances and limitations, is not itself a temporal 
event, though the humanity which is so taken up was, like our own, a thing 
living and dying in time. And if limitation, and therefore ignorance, was 
thus taken up, we ought to expect that the ignorance should at some time 
be actually displayed. It would be difficult, and, to me, repellent, to sup- 
pose that Jesus never asked a genuine question, that is, a question to which 
he did not know the answer. That would make of his humanity something 
so unlike ours as scarcely to deserve the name. I find it easier to believe 
that when he said “Who touched me?” (Luke 7:45) he really wanted to 
know. IV 


The difficulties which I have so far discussed are, to a certain extent, 


debating points. They tend rather to strengthen a disbelief already based 
on other grounds than to create disbelief by their own force. We are now 
coming to something much more important and often less fully conscious. 
The doctrine of the Second Coming is deeply uncongenial to the whole 
evolutionary or developmental character of modern thought. We have 
been taught to think of the world as something that grows slowly towards 
perfection, something that “progresses” or “evolves.” Christian Apocalyptic 
offers us no such hope. It does not even foretell (which would be more 
tolerable to our habits of thought) a gradual decay. It foretells a sudden, 
violent end imposed from without; an extinguisher popped onto the candle, 
a brick flung at the gramophone, a curtain rung down on the play—“Halt!” 

To this deep-seated objection I can only reply that, in my opinion, 
the modern conception of Progress or Evolution (as popularly imagined) 
is simply a myth, supported by no evidence whatever. 

I say “Evolution, as popularly imagined.” I am not in the least con- 
cerned to refute Darwinism as a theorem in biology. There may be flaws 
in that theorem, but I have here nothing to do with them. There may be 
signs that biologists are already contemplating a withdrawal from the whole 
Darwinian position, but I claim to be no judge of such signs. It can even 
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be argued that what Darwin really accounted for was not the origin, but 
the elimination, of species, but I will not pursue that argument. For pur- 
poses of this article I am assuming that Darwinian biology is correct. What 
I want to point out is the illegitimate transition from the Darwinian theorem 
in biology to the modern myth of evolutionism or developmentalism or 
progress in general. 

The first thing to notice is that the myth arose earlier than the theorem, 
in advance of all evidence. Two great works of art embody the idea of a 
universe in which, by some inherent necessity, the “higher” always super- 
sedes the “lower.” One is Keats’s Hyperion and the other is Wagner’s 
Nibelung’s Ring. And they are both earlier than the Origin of Species. 
You could not have a clearer expression of the developmental or pro- 
gressive idea than Oceanus’ words 


tis the eternal law 
That first in beauty should be first in might. 


And you could not have a more ardent submission to it than those words in 
which Wagner describes his tetralogy. 


The progress of the whole poem, therefore, [he writes to Réckel in 1854] 
shows the necessity of recognizing, and submitting to, the change, the diversity, the 
multiplicity, and the eternal novelty, of the Real. Wotan rises to the tragic heights 
of willing his own downfall. This is all that we have to learn from the history of 
Man—to will the Necessary, and ourselves to bring it to pass. The creative work 
which this highest and self-renouncing will finally accomplishes is the fearless and 
ever-loving man, Siegfried.’ 


The idea that the myth (so potent in all modern thought) is a result 
of Darwin’s biology would thus seem to be unhistorical. On the contrary, 
the attraction of Darwinism was that it gave to a pre-existing myth the 
scientific reassurances it required. If no evidence for evolution had been 
forthcoming, it would have been necessary to invent it. The real sources 
of the myth are doubtless political. It projects onto the cosmic screen 
feelings engendered by the Revolutionary period. 

In the second place, we must notice that Darwinism gives no support 
to the belief that natural selection, working upon chance variations, has a 


1“Der Fortgang des ganzen Gedichtes zeigt demnach die Notwendigkeit, den Wechsel, die Mannig- 
faltigheit, die Vielheit, die ewige Neuheit der Wirklichkeit und des Lebens anzuerkennen und ihr zu 
weichen. Wotan schwingt sich bis zu der tragischen Hohe, seinen Untergang zu wollen. Dies ist alles, 
was wir aus der Geschichte der Menscheit zu lernen haben: das Notwendige zu wollen und selbst zu voll- 
bringen. Das Schépfungswerk dieses héchsten, selbst vernichtenden Willens ist der endlich gewonnene 
furchtlose, stets liebende Mensch; Siegfried.” 

Fuller research into the origins of this potent myth would lead us to the German idealists and thence 
(as I have heard suggested) through Boehme back to Alchemy. Is the whole dialectical view of history 
possibly a gigantic projection of the old dream that we can make gold? 
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general tendency to produce improvement. The illusion that it has comes 
from confining our attention to a few species which have (by some possibly 
arbitrary standard of our own) changed for the better. Thus the horse 
has improved in the sense that protohippos would be less useful to us than 
his modern descendant. The anthropoid has improved in the sense that he 
now is Ourselves. But a great many of the changes produced by evolution 
are not improvements by any conceivable standard. In battle men save 
their lives sometimes by advancing and sometimes by retreating. So, in 
the battle for survival, species save themselves sometimes by increasing, 
sometimes by jettisoning, their powers. There is no general law of progress 
in biological history. 

And, thirdly, even if there were, it would not follow—it is, indeed, 
manifestly not the case—that there is any law of progress in ethical, cul- 
tural, and social history. No one looking at world history without some pre- 
conception in favor of progress could find in it a steady up gradient. There 
is often progress within a given field over a limited period. A school of 
pottery or painting, a moral effort in a particular direction, a practical art 
like sanitation or shipbuilding, may continuously improve over a number 
of years. If this process could spread to all departments of life and con- 
tinue indefinitely there would be “Progress” of the sort our fathers be- 
lieved in. But it never seems to do so. Either it is interrupted (by 
barbarian irruption or the even less resistable infiltration of modern indus- 
trialism) or else, more mysteriously, it decays. The idea which here shuts 
out the Second Coming from our minds, the idea of the world slowly 
ripening to perfection, is a myth, not a generalization from experience. 
And it is a myth which distracts us from our real duties and our real in- 
terest. It is our attempt to guess the plot of a drama in which we are the 
characters. But how can the characters in a play guess the plot? We are 
not the playwright, we are not the producer, we are not even the audience. 
We are on the stage. To play well the scenes in which we are “on” con- 
cerns us much more than to guess about the scenes that follow it. 

In Kimg Lear (III: vii) there is a man who is such a minor character 
that Shakespeare has not given him even a name: he is merely “First 
Servant.” All the characters around him—Regan, Cornwall, and Edmund 
—have fine long-term plans. They think they know how the story is 
going to end, and they are quite wrong. The servant has no such delusions. 
He has no notion how the play is going to go. But he understands the 
present scene. He sees an abomination (the blinding of old Gloucester) 
taking place. He will not stand it. His sword is out and pointed at his 
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master’s breast in a moment: then Regan stabs him dead from behind. 
That is his whole part: eight lines all told. But if it were real life and not 
a play, that is the part it would be best to have acted. 

The doctrine of the Second Coming teaches us that we do not and 
cannot know when the world drama will end. The curtain may be rung 
down at any moment: say, before you have finished reading this paragraph. 
This seems to some people intolerably frustrating. So many things would 
be interrupted. Perhaps you were going to get married next month, per- 
haps you were going to get a raise next week: you may be on the verge of 
a great scientific discovery; you may be maturing great social and political 
reforms. Surely no good and wise God would be so very unreasonable as 
to cut all this short? Not sow, of all moments! 

But we think thus because we keep on assuming that we know the play. 
We do not know the play. We do not even know whether we are in Act I 
or Act V. We do not know who are the major and who the minor char- 
acters. The Author knows. The audience, if there is an audience (if angels 
and archangels and all the company of heaven fill the pit and the stalls) may 
have an inkling. But we, never seeing the play from outside, never meet- 
ing any characters except the tiny minority who are “on” in the same 
scenes as ourselves, wholly ignorant of the future and very imperfectly in- 
formed about the past, cannot tell at what moment the end ought to come. 
That it will come when it ought, we may be sure; but we waste our time in 
guessing when that will be. That it has a meaning we may be sure, but 
we cannot see it. When it is over, we may be told. We are led to expect 
that the Author will have something to say to each of us on the part that 
each of us has played. The playing it well is what matters infinitely. 

The doctrine of the Second Coming, then, is not to be rejected be- 
cause it conflicts with our favorite modern mythology. It is, for that very 
reason, to be the more valued and made more frequently the subject of 
meditation. It is the medicine our condition especially needs. 


V 


And with that, I turn to the practical. There is a real difficulty in 
giving this doctrine the place which it ought to have in our Christian 
life without, at the same time, running a certain risk. The fear of that 
risk probably deters many teachers who accept the doctrine from saying 
very much about it. 

We must admit at once that this doctrine has, in the past, led Chris- 
tians into very great follies. Apparently many people find it difficult to 
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believe in this great event without trying to guess its date, or even without 
accepting as a certainty the date that any quack or hysteric offers them. 
To write a history of all these exploded predictions would need a book, and 
a sad, sordid, tragicomical book it would be. One such prediction was 
circulating when St. Paul wrote his second letter to the Thessalonians. 
Someone had told them that “the Day” was “at hand.” This was appar- 
ently having the result which such predictions usually have: people were 
idling and playing the busybody. One of the most famous predictions 
was that of poor William Miller in 1843. Miller (whom I take to have 
been an honest fanatic) dated the Second Coming to the year, the day, and 
the very minute. A timely comet fostered the delusion. Thousands 
waited for the Lord at midnight on March 21st, and went home to a late 
breakfast on the 22nd followed by the jeers of a drunkard. 

Clearly, no one wishes to say anything that will reawaken such mass 
hysteria. We must never speak to simple, excitable people about “the 
Day” without emphasizing again and again the utter impossibility of pre- 
diction. We must try to show them that that impossibility is an essential 
part of the doctrine. If you do not believe Our Lord’s words, why do 
you believe in his return at all? And if you do believe them must you not 
put away from you, utterly and forever, any hope of dating that return? 
His teaching on the subject quite clearly consisted of three propositions. 
(1) That he will certainly return. (2) That we cannot possibly find out 
when. (3) And that therefore we must always be ready for him. 

Note the therefore. Precisely because we cannot predict the moment, 
we must be ready at all moments. Our Lord repeated this practical con- 
clusion again and again; as if the promise of the Return had been made 
for the sake of this conclusion alone. Watch, watch, is the burden of his 
advice. I shall come like a thief. You will not, I most solemnly assure 
you you will not, see me approaching. If the householder had known 
at what time the burglar would arrive, he would have been ready for him. 
If the servant had known when his absent employer would come home, 
he would not have been found drunk in the kitchen. But they didn’t. 
Nor will you. Therefore you must be ready at all times. The point is 
surely simple enough. The schoolboy does not know which part of his 
Virgil lesson he will be made to translate: that is why he must be pre- 
pared to translate amy passage. The sentry does not know at what time 
an enemy will attack, or an officer inspect, his post; that is why he must 
keep awake al] the time. The Return is wholly unpredictable. There 
will be wars and rumors of wars and all kinds of catastrophes, as there 
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always are. Things will be, in that sense, normal, the hour before the 
heavens roll up like a scroll. You cannot guess it. If you could, one 
chief purpose for which it was foretold would be frustrated. And God’s 
purposes are not so easily frustrated as that. One’s ears should be closed 
against any future William Miller in advance. The folly of listening to 
him at all is almost equal to the folly of believing him. He couldn’t know 
what he pretends, or thinks, he knows. 

Of this folly George MacDonald has written well. “Do those,” he 
asks, “who say, Lo here or lo there are the signs of his coming, think to 
be too keen for him and spy his approach? When he tells them to watch 
lest he find them neglecting their work, they stare this way and that, and 
watch lest he should succeed in coming like a thief! Obedience is the one 
key of life.” 

The doctrine of the Second Coming has failed, so far as we are con- 
cerned, if it does not make us realize that at every moment of every year 
in our lives Donne’s question, “What if this present were the world’s last 
night?” is equally relevant. 

Sometimes this question has been pressed upon our minds with the 
purpose of exciting fear. I do not think that is its right use. I am, indeed, 
far from agreeing with those who think all religious fear barbarous and 
degrading and demand that it should be banished from the spiritual life. 
Perfect love, we know, casteth out fear. But so do several other things— 
ignorance, alcohol, passion, presumption, and stupidity. It is very desirable 
that we should all advance to that perfection of love in which we shall 
fear no longer; but it is very undesirable, until we have reached that stage, 
that we should allow any inferior agent to cast out our fear. The objection 
to any attempt at perpetual trepidation about the Second Coming is, in my 
view, quite a different one: namely, that it will certainly not succeed. Fear 
is an emotion: and it is quite impossible—even physically impossible— 
to maintain any emotion for very long. A perpetual excitement of hope 
about the Second Coming is impossible for the same reason. Crisis-feeling 
of any sort is essentially transitory. Feelings come and go, and when they 


come a good use can be made of them: they cannot be our regular spir- 
itual diet. VI 


What is important is not that we should always fear (or hope) about 
the End but that we should always remember, always take it into account. 
An analogy may here help. A man of seventy need not be always feeling 
(much less talking) about his approaching death: but a wise man of seventy 
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should always take it into account. He would be foolish to embark on 
schemes which presuppose twenty more years of life: he would be criminally 
foolish not to make—indeed, not to have made long since—his will. Now, 
what death is to each man, the Second Coming is to the whole human race. 
Weall believe, I suppose, that a man should “sit loose” to his own individual 
life, should remember how short, precarious, temporary and provisional a 
thing it is; should never give all his heart to anything which will end 
when his life ends. What modern Christians find it harder to remember 
is that the whole life of humanity in this world is also precarious, temporary, 
provisional. 

Any moralist will tell you that the personal triumph of an athlete or 
of a girl at a ball is transitory: the point is to remember that an empire or 
a civilization is also transitory. All achievements and triumphs, in so far 
as they are merely this-worldly achievements and triumphs, will come to 
nothing in the end. Most scientists here join hands with the theologians; 
the earth will not always be habitable. Man, though longer-lived than men, 
is equally mortal. The difference is that whereas the scientists expect only 
a slow decay from within, we reckon with sudden interruption from without 
—at any moment. (“What if this present were the world’s last night?”) 

Taken by themselves, these considerations might seem to invite a re- 
laxation of our efforts for the good of posterity: but if we remember that 
what may be upon us at any moment is not merely an End but a Judg- 
ment, they should have no such result. They may, and should, correct the 
tendency of some moderns to talk as though duties to posterity were the 
only duties we had. I can imagine no man who will look with more horror on 
the End than a conscientious revolutionary who has, in a sense sincerely, 
been justifying cruelties and injustices inflicted on millions of his con- 
temporaries by the benefits which he hopes to confer on future generations: 
generations who, as one terrible moment now reveals to him, were never 
going to exist. Then he will see the massacres, the faked trials, the de- 
portations, to be all ineffaceably real, an essential part, his part, in the 
drama that has just ended: while the future Utopia had never been any- 
thing but a fantasy. 

Frantic administration of panaceas to the world is certainly discour- 
aged by the reflection that “this present” might be “the world’s last night”; 
sober work for the future, within the limits of ordinary morality and 
prudence, is not. For what comes is Judgment: happy are those whom 
it finds laboring in their vocations, whether they were merely going out to 
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feed the pigs or laying good plans to deliver humanity a hundred years 
hence from some great evil. The curtain has indeed now fallen. Those 
pigs will never in fact be fed, the great campaign against White Slavery 
or Governmental Tyranny will never in fact proceed to victory. No matter; 
you were at your post when the Inspection came. 

Our ancestors had a habit of using the word Judgment in this context 
as if it meant simply pumishment: hence the popular expression, “It’s a 
judgment on him.” I believe we can sometimes render the thing more 
vivid to ourselves by taking judgment in a stricter sense: not as the sentence 
or award, but as the Verdict. Some day (and “What if this present were 
the world’s last night?”) an absolutely correct verdict—if you like, a 
perfect critique—will be passed on what each of us is. 

We have all encountered judgments or verdicts on ourselves in this 
life. Every now and then we discover what our fellow creatures really 
think of us. I don’t of course mean what they tell us to our faces: that 
we usually have to discount. I am thinking of what we sometimes over- 
hear by accident or of the opinions about us which our neighbors or em- 
ployers or subordinates unknowingly reveal in their actions: and of the 
terrible, or lovely, judgments artlessly betrayed by children or even animals. 
Such discoveries can be the bitterest or sweetest experiences we have. But 
of course both the bitter and the sweet are limited by our doubt as to the 
wisdom of those who judge. We always hope that those who so clearly 
think us cowards or bullies are ignorant and malicious; we always fear 
that those who trust us or admire us are misled by partiality. 1 suppose 
the experience of the Final Judgment (which may break in upon us at any 
moment) will be like these little experiences, but magnified to the Nth. 

For it will be infallible judgment. If it is favorable we shall have 
no fear, if unfavorable, no hope, that it is wrong. We shall not only 
believe, we shall know, know beyond doubt in every fiber of our appalled 
or delighted being, that as the Judge has said, so we are: neither more nor 
less nor other. We shall perhaps even realize that in some dim fashion 
we could have known it all along. We shall know and all creation will 
know too: our ancestors, our parents, our wives or husbands, our children. 
The unanswerable and (by then) self-evident truth about each will be 
known to all. 

I do not find that pictures of physical catastrophe—that sign in the 
clouds, those heavens rolled up like a scroll—help one so much as the 
naked idea of Judgment. We cannot always be excited. We can, perhaps, 
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train ourselves to ask more and more often how the thing which we are 
saying or doing (or failing to do) at each moment will look when the 
irresistible light streams in upon it; that light which is so different from 
the light of this world—and yet, even now, we know just enough of it 
to take it into account. Women sometimes have the problem of trying to 
judge by artificial light how a dress will look by daylight. That is very 
like the problem of all of us: to dress our souls not for the electric lights of 
the present world but for the daylight of the next. The good dress is the 
one that will face that light. For that light will last longer. 





Millennialism As a Social Ferment 


WINSTON L. KING 


Tue historical course of the Christian hope of a thousand-year 
reign of Christ on earth is a curious one. It is like an underground river, 
now largely hidden in the depths of the Christian consciousness, now di- 
verted into pietistic otherworldly channels, yet frequently erupting with 
explosive violence into the midst of contemporary life. Perchance this 
very unpredictability is the reason that the established churches have looked 
upon it with such hostility. It poses always the threat of the dissolution 
of established orders of life; it is the foe of existing institutions; it is the 
most fundamentally revolutionary element in the Christian tradition. 

It will be the purpose of this paper to note several socially significant 


appearances of the millennial hope in Western Christendom and to evalu- 
ate its dynamic potential. I 


Christian millennialism (or chiliasm) took its rise from Jewish proph- 
ecy and apocalypticism. It rooted in the Old Testament hope of the com- 
ing reign of God’s people. Ethicized by the eighth-century prophets and 
their successors, dramatized and made imminent by the apocalyptists, the 
Day of Jehovah became a constant element of the Jewish religion. The 
Messiah or Son of Man was to usher in this Day and the ensuing period of 
triumph and prosperity. The early Christian church took over this hope 
bodily, connecting its realization with the second advent of Christ, giving 
most ardent and picturesque expression to it in the Book of Revelation. 

Insofar as this hope affected the primitive Christian consciousness, it 
was to incline it to an otherworldly, nonparticipative attitude toward con- 
temporary society. Life in this world was of secondary value in view of 
the imminent coming of the Kingdom of God. Paul obviously thinks of 
work as necessary to the maintenance of the individual Christian and good 
for his moral discipline, but of only temporal value. His unsympathetic 
attitude toward marriage rests on the same basis: it diverts one’s mind too 
much from preparation for the coming Kingdom. 

The first three Christian centuries saw only a slight softening of this 
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attitude; Christians remained largely social aliens. Some of their aliena- 
tion was due to the adverse moral judgment they passed on pagan society. 
Some of it was due to the predominance of the lower classes in church mem- 
bership. But the nub of the resistance to Romanization and the hostility 
of the Roman world to them was in their otherworldly millennialism. A 
people who look and work for another society of revolutionary proportions, 
which will replace the present order suddenly or even destroy it, are always 
suspect and dangerous. Their loyalty to the status quo is dubious, surely 
not of the heart; they become centers of disaffection; they are an indigest- 
ible, unassimilable element. Thus it was that the Christian group provided 
pagan society with an everpresent peg upon which to hang charges of social 
and religious subversiveness. A good persecutive fervor could be whipped 
up against them at a moment’s notice; emperors took seriously the flimsy 
charges made against them. Despite the best efforts of apologists, from 
Luke on down, to present Christians as an inoffensive, innocuous, peace- 
loving group, the pagan world was never wholly convinced. Only as the 
millennial emphasis was gradually dropped, were members of the higher 
social groups and finally the official machinery of the empire gathered into 
the Christian fold. Ul 


After the church had arrived as an institution, the needed reorientation 
of the millennial hope was provided by Augustine in a thought-form 
largely prevalent for the next thousand years. The millennium is here, 
said Augustine. Christ came with the establishment of his church. No 
doubt a fuller realization of his Kingdom is in order in the future, but 
behold the blessings of his reign in the Catholic Church—thus removing 
the fuse of action from the millennial dynamite. Thomas Aquinas, writing 
from the height of medievalism, also speaks of these matters with calm 
assurance. The Christly order of society has now been established on the 
earth. Mother Church will bear the souls in her care to personal immor- 
tality in the world to come. 

To be sure there were scattered exceptions to this general viewpoint. 
At the end of the first Christian millennium there was a flurry of expecta- 
tion of the last tumultuous days preceding Armageddon, as predicted in 
Revelation (20:7-10). Joachim of Floris secured a minor following with 
his millennial doctrine in the twelfth century. Savonarola’s brief and bit- 
terly opposed theocracy in Florence (fifteenth century) was apocalyptic in 
conception and quality. Nor was eschatological language unknown in medi- 
eval and Renaissance Christianity. More than one writer’ looked upon 


1 See Tuveson, E. L., Millennium and Utopia, University of California, 1949. 
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the age as the preparatory evil time before the final triumph of Christ, and 
it was the custom to berate one’s theological opponents as “antichrists.” 

On the whole, however, one must say that the millennial language 
and habit of thought had sunk to the ecclesiastical subconscious. Revolu- 
tionary otherworldly language did not fit the pattern of thought in a 
dominant church. It was cherished only by the mystics in symbolical con- 
text and by small heretical sects in seclusion. It would spring into life 
again and the concept become power-laden, when a revolutionary situation 
should present itself and some insurgent group seek a dynamic thought- 
form. i 


Such a situation was that of the Reformation period of the sixteenth 
century. Luther’s revolt against Rome acted as magnet to draw to the 
surface all types and kinds of discontent—social, political, moral, religious. 
It was thoroughly natural that most of these groups, nurtured in the 
Christian tradition, turning again to the Bible under Luther’s impetus, 
should find in the apocalyptic form both explanation for present upheavals 
and hope for victory. 

What is new about its formulation in this period is the specific social 
and political content given the millennial hope. As Karl Mannheim 
states it: 


The idea of a thousand-year kingdom appearing here upon the earth always 
contained within it a revolutionary tendency, and the church strove to paralyze this 
reality-transcendent conception by every available means. This concept, to be found 
flaring up with Joachim of Floris, but not in context of truly revolutionary teaching, 
appeared next with the Hussites, then Thomas Munzer and the Anabaptists in a 
social activity capable of localization Hopes, until now free-swimming or con- 
centrated upon the world to come, had suddenly become this-worldly, experienced as 
realizable here and now, and filled with a considerable weight of social content.’ 


The Anabaptist groups were the outstanding exponents of millennial- 
ism during the Reformation period. They were the most radical of all 


Protestants. One of their historians characterizes their main principles 
thus: 


(1) the thoroughgoing . . . . notion of the right of private judgment in matters 
of religion .... ; (2) the democratic idea of the equality of all Christians... . 
in a word to hold all things in common; (3) the belief in the approaching advent of 
the end of the world, or of the millennium. All these tendencies were absorbed 


after 1525 into the new movement under its distinctive sign, rebaptism, or adult 
baptism.* 


2 Mannheim, Karl, Ideologie und Utopie. Bonn, Germany: Cohen, 1930, p. 191. 
3 Bax, Belfort, Rise and Fall of the Anabaptists. Allen & Unwin, 1903, p. 161. 
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Though as a whole they were nonpolitical, even pacifistic in practice, some 
groups of them under the leadership of the Zwickau prophets, of Thomas 
Munzer, and later of the leaders of the Miinster kingdom, became the 
focal point of social discontent and active political disturbances. 

Thomas Munzer was the stormy petrel of this period. Harried from 
one middle-European city to another for his preaching and writing of rad- 
ical religious and political doctrines, he finally joined forces with the 
peasants of Germany in their rebellion of 1525. Now Munzer was moti- 
vated primarily by religious and millennial ideas. “The time is near 
when the terrible anger of God will pour itself out on them (the princes) 
because they have debased the true purpose of religion.” * Yet he trans- 
lated these ideas into specific judgments upon contemporary society. 

By the texts from Daniel 7, Revelation 6, Romans 13, I Kings 8, I have showed 

that the princes are not the masters but the servants of public power 
these bandits who are our lords and masters. They appropriate to themselves all the 
creatures of God: The fish in the water, the birds in the air, the plant in the soil. 
They display before the poor the commandment of God: Thou shalt not steal 
But they themselves do not respect it at all. They seize men for new corvees. They 
torture and rob the peasant, the artisan How then shall there be enduring 
peace? Because I say this am I guilty of revolt? So be it.* 
Promising the gathered peasant forces miraculous deliverance by the 
heavenly hosts instead of organizing them, Munzer was taken captive and 
executed and the peasant army routed and butchered at Frankenhausen in 
1525, Luther cheering on the victors. 

Such agitation was not yet at an end, however. A few years later a 
Melchior Hofmann, at first a Lutheran preacher, received visions which 
persuaded him that the Kingdom of Christ was to begin at Strassburg in 
1533. He attracted a large following in the Low Countries and the Rhine- 
land. But Strassburg was unimpressed and imprisoned him till his death in 
1543. His disciples were taken over by Jan Mathys, a baker of Haarlem, 
to whom it was revealed that Miinster was the chosen city for the beginning 
of Christ’s reign, from which it would spread through the earth. Under 
his leadership many Dutch and German Anabaptists made their way to 
the city, and such were their numbers that they took over the city admin- 
istration in 1534. Teaching the duty of the people of God to take the 
sword to establish his Kingdom, they were joined by many of the discon- 
tented peasants and artisans. Upon Mathys’ death, John of Leyden was 
proclaimed “king” by the prophets, who sought to rule the city according 


4 Walter, L. G., Thomas Munzer. Paris: Picard, 1927, p. 342. 
5 Ibid., p. 3548. 
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to the Pentateuch and the New Testament and lived in daily expectation 
of the Kingdom. Property, money, and food were in common, as well 
as wives in the latter stages (probably necessitated by a shortage of men). 
The whole enterprise acquired the character of a scandalously immoral 
extremism in the eyes of contemporary Christendom. For more than an- 
other hundred years it furnished a pretext for Anabaptist and Quaker 
persecutions. 

The “kingdom” was short-lived. A combination of the Catholic 
bishop’s and neighboring Lutheran forces, aided by treachery from within, 
captured the city on June 24, 1535. A wholesale butchery ensued and 
political millennialism in middle Europe was crushed. . 


IV 


The next example of millennialism as an effective political and social 
force will be taken from Cromwellian England. Now all the world knows 
that the Puritans ushered their not-so-merry regime into merry England 
with the hope of creating a holy state under the leadership of the godly. 
It was to be a sober, constitutional type of religious establishment united 
organically with the civil structure after the Calvinist pattern. 


But what most of the world does not know is the force of the millen- 
nial ferment of that period and its effect upon English politics. This 
millennialism was not the fanatic zeal of a few visionaries, but a permeative 
expectation on the part of large and important segments of the English 
population. It was expressed most extremely and actively by the Fifth 
Monarchists, but large numbers of the Baptists, who were just then coming 
to a clear expression of their principles, were strongly affected by it and 
furnished many recruits to the Monarchists. Nor was the Cromwellian 
group unaffected by it. 

The fantastic millennial hopes of the continental Reformation had 
subsided during the past century; and the Anabaptists were still trying, 
under Simon Menno’s pattern, to live down Minster. But these hopes 
had not been destroyed; they had been only temporarily suppressed. 
Bible-reading Protestants that they were, many Puritans and Baptists in 
England found in Daniel and Revelation a symbolism pertinent to their 
time as had the Anabaptists earlier. Adding the 1,260 years mentioned 
therein to the date of the supposed overthrow of imperial Rome in the 
fourth century, the prophets of the time calculated that the 1650's or 1660's 
were the years of destiny. This would be the time when the Fifth Mon- 
archy of Christ—succeeding the monarchies of Assyria, Persia, Greece, 
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and Rome (cf. Dan. 2:31-49)—would be established, God willing, in 
England. 

Events and conditions of seventeenth-century England and Europe 
seemed to give empirical confirmation to these interpretations. The Thirty 
Years’ War marked the end of the Holy Roman Empire tradition and loss 
of papal power in many areas—those relics of imperial Rome. The civil 
wars of England, resulting in the overthrow of the Stuart monarchy and 
the Established Church, still full of popish usages, meant the final cleansing 
of England. Even so, come, Lord Jesus! “We freely give up our lives 
and estates unto our Lord King Jesus and to his people to become soldiers 
of the Lamb’s army And for this work’s sake we desire not to love 
our lives unto the death neither will we ever . . . . sheath our swords 
again until Mount Zion become the joy of the whole earth.” ° 

The Monarchists looked upon the church of the saints as a temporary 
holding company or ruling body till Christ should come. Therefore Crom- 
well’s accession to power and his placing the godly in office was viewed 
as providentially ordered, especially since many of the latter came from 
Monarchist circles. It was the preparation for the final act of the divine 
drama. 

Cromwell himself was not untouched by such expectations. In a 
speech given in 1653 he proclaimed his hope: 

We know who they are that shall war with the Lamb against his enemies; they 
shall be a people, called, chosen, and faithful Indeed I do think something is 


at the door. We are at the threshold, and therefore it becomes us to lift up our 
heads and to encourage ourselves in the Lord.’ 


Upon his accession to power, the Monarchists and some Baptists moved for 
an immediate righting of some of the ecclesiastical grievances, which were 
the ground of their main unhappiness. The tithe, prescribed for the sup- 
port of the Established clergy, was to be abolished forthwith. (God would 
provide for the ousted clergy!) And they expected a day of the righting 


of many a grievous wrong when the laws of men should be replaced by 
those of God: 


Then should the Oppressor cease and no more complaining be heard in the 
streets. Taxes should be no more. And Trade and Industry should abound 
The poor should have bread, and the Army be no more in Arrears. Prison doors 
should be open and Debtors satisfied without Arrests . . . . then peace and safety, 
plenty and prosperity, should overflow the land.° 


* Case, S. J.. The Millennial Rn University of Chicago, 1918, p. 193. See also Whiting, C. E., 
Studies in English Puritanism. S. P. C. K. House, 1931, pp. 234ff. 

7 Brown, L. F., Baptists and Fifth Monarchy Men. American Historical Association, 1913, p. 32) 0. 14. 

8 Ibid., p. 25. 
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But Cromwell and the Little Parliament did not move rapidly enough 
toward the preparation for the Kingdom to satisfy the Fifth Monarchist 
preachers. The tithe was somehow never abolished. Cromwell moved 
steadily toward centralization of power in church and state. The days soon 
came when Cromwell was reviled by them as the Antichrist, who sought 
to rule England in the place of Christ. Some of the more extreme passed 
beyond talking to planning abortive rebellions, aided and abetted by roy- 
alists. They expected a great popular following and divine intervention 
at the crucial moment. Cromwell was finally forced to imprison some of 
the leaders, though he made several unsuccessful conciliatory efforts. 

With the complete failure of Thomas Venner’s second and last insur- 
rection in 1660, the political effectiveness of the group ended. Echoes of 
the movement continued for a time. But many of the once-attracted Bap- 
tists had found a place in less extreme groups, fickle popular support 
evaporated, and save for a few scattered congregations the movement as 


such was finished. 
V 


For our last and most nearly contemporary example of the millennial 
ferment in society, we turn to America of the nineteenth century. And 
here we shall find that though the strands are old, they are woven into new 
patterns and modified by new factors. One might say of the millennial 
frame of mind which characterized much of American Protestantism, some- 
thing analogous to what Richard Niebuhr says of that Protestantism as a 
whole: “In this situation America became the land of opportunity. Here 
Protestantism could turn from protest and conflict to construction.” ° 
Here, we may say, millennialism found itself, not struggling against hard 
and fast civil and ecclesiastical orders, but in a flexible new society with 
unlimited opportunity for expression as sect, as experimental community, 
or as a permeative influence throughout the religious sphere. 

To be sure, millennialism was first looked upon with suspicion. The 
millennial hope of the Puritan was an eminently well-controlled hope. He 
expressed it only in the most general terms and with due limitations. He 
was sure that New England was a hallowed experiment, an important mile- 
stone on the way to the Kingdom; but’ he was careful mot to say that the 
Kingdom was coming at once. And he sought to restrain others in his 
midst from like folly. 

John Eliot was a temporary exception. Writing in the 1650’s he says, 
in Fifth Monarchy terminology: “. ... all his faithful Word shall 


® Niebuhr, H. R., The Kingdom of God in America. Willett & Clark, 1937, p. 43- 
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Christ is the only right Heir of the Crown of 

. . . and he is now come to take possession of his Kingdom, 

making England first in that blessed work of setting up the Kingdom of 

the Lord Jesus.”*®. With the changing of political climate the Massa- 

chusetts General Court ordered his treatise suppressed. Eliot suggested 

that it had been an indiscretion “about nine or ten years since” ** which he 
now recanted. 

The same cautiously hostile attitude is prevalent eighty years later. 
Edwards expressed himself thus to a correspondent about the Great Awak- 
ening: “a strange revolution, an unexpected overturning of things 
The New Jerusalem in this respect has begun to come down from heaven 
and perhaps never were more of the pre-libations of heaven’s glory given 
upon earth.” ** Even this mild expectancy roused abhorrent enmity. Such 
sentiments savored of anarchic Anabaptist excesses, like those of Miinster! 

Notwithstanding Puritan hostility, millennialism prospered in America. 
It was rooted in the literal biblicism which was characteristic of New World 
Protestantism. Its doctrines were borne by millennial sectaries who flocked 
to this new haven. It was fanned to white heat by frontier revivalism. And 
it combined with the indestructible optimism of the new republic to produce 
a veritable wave of reformism and to leaven the thinking of generations 
of Americans. Richard Niebuhr writes in this connection: 


The expectation of the coming kingdom upon earth which the Quakers had 
brought with them . . . . and the Great Awakening had made vivid, was nurtured 
by the continuing revival until it became the dominant idea in American Christianity. 
The great hopefulness which prevailed in all areas of life in the time from the Revo- 
lution to the World War [I] was due to many factors besides the Christian move- 
ment, but it is likely that the latter was one of its major sources." 


The most overt expression of millennialism was in the many sects and 
communities formed directly under its influence. Millerism is outstanding 
here. William Miller, a devout Bible-reading layman, became convinced 
that the Second Advent of Christ was to be in the year 1843. He 
collected a large following. And despite the failure of his predictions the 
Seventh Day and Christian Adventists and Jehovah’s Witnesses continue 
his witness, though without specific date-setting, to the present day, along 
with millennial segments in several major denominations. Economically, 


20 Brown, L. F., op. cit., pp. 16-18. 

11 [bid. 

12 Niebuhr, H. R., of. cit., p. 141f. Cf. Perry Miller’s Jonathan Edwards, Wm. Sloane Associates, 1949, 
on Edwards’ millennialism. 

18 Tbid., p. 150. 
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politically, and socially, however, these groups are conformist for the most 


More definitely social, even socialistic in form and intent, were the 
communal societies of early-middle nineteenth-century America. Among 
them were the Ephrata and Harmony Societies; the Bethel and Aurora 
(Rappite) establishments; the Zoar, Amana, and Jansonist communities, 
and the Shakers. In general they may be characterized thus: 

(They) found in the Bible all they needed in the way of theology and guidance. 
The primitive Christian Church became their model They were all perfectionist 
in that they sought to build for themselves an ideal or perfect way of life. They were 
in large degree millennialists since they accepted some form of the New Testament 
teaching in regard to the second coming of Christ.’ 

We may pause here briefly to note the largest of these groups, the 
Millennial Church, commonly called the Shakers. Driven out of seven- 
teenth-century France to England, this millennial, prophesying, religiously 
ecstatic (dancing) group converted the wife of a blacksmith named Ann Lee 
Stanley. Persecuted in England, she came to America in 1774 with eight 
followers and set up religious housekeeping. Toward 1850 the group 
numbered twenty settlements and perhaps 6,000 members. 

In conformity with their sense of the purely temporary quality of the 
present order of society, they were celibate, depending on conversions and 
adoptions of children to maintain their numbers. Their pattern of life was 
characterized by simplicity throughout, industriousness, practical inventive 
genius, and communal holding of property. Influenced by the Quakers, 
Mother Ann emphasized equality of the sexes and prescribed a simple 
uniform. Rhythmic dancing continued to be an integral part of their 
worship, and peaceableness one of their main tenets. 

Most such groups were short-lived. The Shaker group is now on 
the verge of disappearance. Nor can one say that they entered into the 
mainstream of American religious or social life or greatly influenced it di- 
rectly. Yet the pattern of the idealistically oriented and socialistic com- 
munity has found many imitators and represents a sort of social pioneering 
in communal relations, not without importance in the larger sphere. 

These manifestations, however, were but one phase, or a special case, 
of the total effect of the millennial expectancy on the American scene. This 
latter was all-pervasive and of considerable importance. A recent biog- 
rapher of the antislavery advocate Theodore Weld, calls the early decades 
of the nineteenth century “a millennial age.” In addition to the Miller- 


14 Tyler, Alice F., Freedom's Ferment. University of Minnesota, 1944, pp. 109-110. 
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ites, many others “accepted the idea of human perfectibility and foresaw 
. . . the establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth at no far dis- 
tant time. The reforming impulse of the period stemmed largely from 
this hope.” ** 

This new hopefulness, a historian reminds us, was something quite 
different from the “reasoned philosophic serenity such as Franklin expressed. 
. . . « It was a conviction of salvation attained. In matters of politics 
Americans were nearly all millenarians, believing that they themselves 
would see the realization of human happiness.” 7° 

It is in this area that we note what is perhaps unique to American mil- 
lennialism: the welding of the otherworldly millennial hope, originally a 
doctrine of pessimistic judgment, to a this-worldly optimism of personal 
and social perfectibility. To be sure, Europe of 1848 demonstrates that 
humanistic optimism was in the air, but the main drive in America was 
specifically religious. Here it was that millennialism became domesticated 
—despite the continuance of a few untamed varieties. Linked with current 
optimisms, intoxicated by the sight of immense material resources, sur- 
rounded by a flexible social pattern, there seemed to be no upper limit to 
achievable perfection. The spiritual infinite, that is the Kingdom, seemed 
possible, even probable. With great zeal men set about preparing them- 


selves and each other for its coming. Through antislavery and temperance 
crusades, political reform movements, and social uplift programs, they 
sought to perfect American society to such a degree that God would crown 
it with his fully realized Kingdom. 


VI 


This paper should not close without some sort of evaluation. What 
is the secret of the perpetual recurrence of this pattern of thought and action? 
Wherein does its dynamic consist? And what is its enduring significance? 

The immediate ground of its appearance is of course a literalistic inter- 
pretation of the Bible; hence its prevalence during and since the Reforma- 
tion, predominantly in Protestant groups. With the passing of such bibli- 
cism in many areas of the church, literal millennialism is largely confined 
to small sects and strongly conservative groups in major denominations. 

Its significance has been somewhat deeper than this, however. Mil- 
lennialism has furnished the Christian with a historical rationale. History, 
says the millennialist, is not casual, meaningless, nor is it cyclical. It em- 


15 Thomas, Benjamin P., Theodore Weld. Rutgers, 1950, pp. 27£. 
1@ Fish, C. R., Rise of the Common Man. Macmillan, 1929, p. 4. 
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bodies the purpose of God and it moves toward a definite and conclusive 
end. In a word, time is to be taken seriously; temporal history has a 
transcendent reference. What happens in this world of time and space 
is of the stuff of the cosmic web of purpose that is being woven. 

This has an important corollary. The will of God as bintestienily 
dynamic and discernible has relevance to present action. The Hebrew 
prophets made it morally relevant by describing the end goal of history 
as ethically conditioned. The Day of Yahweh would be one of light rather 
than darkness, of blessing rather than judgment omly if certain individual 
and social moral patterns were followed, in conformity with the revealed 
will of God. 

Now a peculiar intensity, the religious intensity, is thereby given to 
such a program of action. The millennial form of it is its most dramatic 
and intensive form. It is, so to speak, a blend of historical and meta- 
physical determinism with a moral and social indeterminism. The goal 
and meaning of history are determined by the will and power of God, 
beyond human power to alter. Yet the place of the individual or a given 
society within that purpose is not so fixed; he, or they, may choose to share 
or reject the cosmic purpose. Conceiving themselves to be in accord with 
the final purposes of God, sharers become people of destiny. As such, 
nothing or no one can withstand them. 

Thus millennialism sets up a new social criterion and furnishes a 
strong emotional dynamic for its application. The millennial society, 
envisaged as the final goal of history, becomes the standard by which con- 
temporary society is to be judged, both positively and negatively. In a 
positive sense it furnishes an ideal concept for social perfection. When the 
Kingdom comes, says the millennialist, this and that good quality now 
present will be enhanced. Therefore, though millennialists as a rule are 
scarce on detailed plans for the perfect society, one often finds socially sig- 
nificant emphases in their communities and philosophies. The equality 
of the sexes, democracy in personal and communal relationships, nonviolent 
discipline of life, absolute worth of the individual and the like, are basic 
doctrines. - 

Negatively millennialism has served as a ead for denouncing many 
features of the status quo. It sits in judgment upon contemporary society 
in terms of its vision of the New Jerusalem. It seeks to limit both insti- 
tutional and civil authority by the contention that all power comes from God 
and belongs only to him. Human rule is only provisional and must never 
be absolutist. Hence the millennialist is frequently the nonconformist. 
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And to both positive and negative judgments, rooting as they do in a 
sense of the transcendent worth of millennial values and the absolute as- 
surance of their achievement, is given a tremendous impulse to decisive 
action. Thus comes the intransigent millennial fanaticism. 

Is millennialism, then, inevitably and constructively active in its social 
influence? By no means. Sometimes it is a pietistic withdrawal from the 
world, the exercise of the purely negative judgment upon society. Often 
its social program is no program at all, but only a destructive explosion 
or impractical idealism. Frequently its social alliances are somewhat acci- 
dental. Vedder’s judgment about the Miinster episode, that it was “essen- 
tially a political and social movement,” which “became a religious movement 
by accident” *” has some truth in it, but appears to be overstated. The claims 
of the socialists that with Munzer and the Anabaptists we have the first 
stirrings of genuine social revolution are likewise dubious. Actually there 
was great confusion of motive here, as often in millennial reformism. But 
one must neither read out the purely social factors nor fail to give the re- 
ligious dynamic its proper place. The latter is usually much stronger 
than social historians acknowledge. 

The social worth of millennialism seems, then, to depend upon the 
political and economic company it keeps. Its dynamism tends to be either 
destructive and temporary in effect, or pietistically passive. Yet American 
forms show that it may sometimes achieve permanent constructiveness. Its 
function as a social critique seems always needed; yet can it perform that 
function when wedded, often uncritically, with social optimism of a secular 
nature? As Mannheim implies,’* millennial dynamism seems largely to 
have passed over from religion to some of the communistic forms of 
thought. 

One final consideration presents both a fact and a challenge. Méil- 
lennialism, rooting in Hebraic religion, has given us a form of historical 
thought which contains implicitly a pattern of social action: history has a 
discernible goal, which we are called upon to realize. (This has become 
almost endemic to Western historical thinking.) Can the Christian church, 
largely discarding biblicism and literal millennialism, achieve in terms 
of the present intellectual milieu an equally dynamic and comprehensive 
pattern of historical thought and social action for the future? 


17 Vedder, H. C., The Reformation in Germany. Macmillan, 1914, p. 349. 
18 Mannheim, Karl, ep. cit., pp. 223-33. 





Economics, Technology, and the Grace 
of God 


John U. Nef’s research and reflection on Europe, 1494-1950 
JEREMY INGALLS 


In THE GENERAL MOVEMENT characteristic of the West 
in this mid-century, the re-examination of all areas of knowledge in terms 
of Christian theology, John U. Nef’s War and Human Progress can be 
correctly characterized (borrowing and modifying a phrase of Toynbee in 
Civilization on Trial) as “economics passing over into theology.” In 
twenty fact-filled chapters surveying Europe from ca. 1494 to 1950, Nef 
provides abundant material on the development of science and applied 
science, on the development of mining and metal working, on factory 
methods and capitalist finance, and the shift from the professional soldier 
to the citizen soldier. He traces the varying relations of these developments 
to changes in defensive armor for soldiers, in defense systems for cities, 
in weapons for striking at a distance, and in the persuasions used to induce 
large groups of people to bear arms. His book, in the sum of its argu- 
ment, is a refutation of Werner Sombart (d. 1941) who, under Kaiser 
Wilhelm II and into the early years of Hitler, argued that permanent 
constructive economic advantage accrued to the military state and that 
human happiness increased automatically through monopoly enterprise 
serving the military state. 

I 


In refutation not only of Sombart but also of Georges Sorel and other 
philosophers of the beauty as well as the necessity of violence, Nef’s 
demonstration takes three chief methods of argument. (1) One of the 
three is his close chronological study of the development of factory- 
organized industries. He shows that—to take one example—sugar refining, 
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brewing, soap boiling, and the dyeing and carding of wool as well as 
changes in coal-mining methods and salt-panning methods all created in 
Great Britain, early in the seventeenth century, a heavy domestic demand 
for metals. This was met by expanded industry among the ironmakers of 
the Midlands and Gloucestershire, responding to the civil and not to the 
military needs of the period. 

In this case, as in his parallel surveys of France, Germany, Scandi- 
navia, Spain, and Italy, Nef, in classifying “domestic needs,” does not 
forget that “military needs” can extend to far more than munitions and 
transport. Nevertheless, he makes a strong case, through comparative 
chronology, for the thesis that no automatic cause-and-effect sequence 
exists between industrial expansion and military ambitions or armed invasion. 

Out of his chronological studies Nef’s general conclusion is that, de- 
spite local superficial impressions that war produces a favorable increase 
in industrial activity, its long-range result is always a decrease in produc- 
tion and a brake on industrial skills. Part of this argument is supported 
by a study of Great Britain versus the Continent from 1780 to 1815. 
Though large-scale industrial production for domestic market was under 
way in Great Britain by 1780, on the Continent such production did not 
pick up speed until after 1815. ‘War was an important cause for the 
delay” (p. 325). 

(2) Nef’s second argument concerns the relation of scientific theory 
and of applied science to the production of goods and to the machines and 
methods of war. He demonstrates that theoretical science follows its own 
line of evolution. It builds on past observation and expresses an individual 
spirit in philosophical inquiry irrespective of the movement of armies. On 
the other hand, he demonstrates that the relation of applied science or 
technology to the development of war machines depends in some con- 
siderable part upon the personal attitudes of individual scientists and tech- 
nicians. 

To take two examples from Nef’s long series, we can look at John 
Napier (d. 1617) versus Gaspard Monge (d. 1818). As to Napier, the 
“passionate Calvinist” as Nef calls him, besides inventing machinery to 
drain coal mines he prepared a manuscript of “Secrett Inventionis” includ- 
ing specifications for a tank, a submarine, and a powerful piece of artillery. 
This artillery piece which, according to Sir Thomas Urquhart, Napier had 
demonstrated on a plain full of cattle and sheep in Scotland, cleared “a 
field of four miles circumference of all living creatures exceeding a foot 
in height” (p. 122). But the essential workings of this piece of artillery 
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Napier kept secret, refusing those who tried to pry it from him on his death- 
bed. Napier’s theological treatise gives evidence that he felt that the known 
sinfulness and weakness of man constrained him not to give such weapons 
to common knowledge. His “secrett”” manuscript was bequeathed for use 
only to defend the country im extremis. 

As Nef remarks, Napier is remembered chiefly for his work in loga- 
rithms which, immensely important to astronomy and all the sciences, did 
not originate “in his work on war engines.” Not only Napier but Boyle 
and several other sixteenth- and seventeenth-century scientists produced 
Christian theological works as well as scientific treatises. They held in 
common a refusal to promote their scientific knowledge in ways which would 
favor indiscriminate profits from “the art of murdering men” (p. 124). 

By contrast, in the spirit of another age, Gaspard Monge, the military 
engineer and inventor of descriptive geometry, revolutionized theories of 
military defense. He concentrated artillery fire to annihilate advancing 
troops. Nef presents Monge as a characteristic figure in the development 
of nationalistic secular warfare. In contrast to the wars of position, which 
aimed at holding ground rather than slaughtering troops, Monge advocated, 
to the French revolutionists, total mobilization and annihilation of all 
opposition. In this total mobilization all church bells, among other metals, 
were to be confiscated by the government and all churches and chapels 
converted into cannon foundries. 

My citing only two examples out of a work of some four hundred 
large pages gives the appearance of oversimplification. However, in his 
multiplication of examples, Nef constructs a strong case to prove that the 
uses to which industry and science are put in the pursuit of military aims 
has no one-to-one relation with the existence or threat of actual war. Rather, 
these uses devolve ultimately out of the philosophical and religious atti- 
tudes of specific individuals in politics and industry, in science and technology. 

Nef develops a corollary thesis on the relation between the increasing 
abstraction of mathematics and the indifference of a number of mathematical 
technologists to the destruction of human life. In the parallel develop- 
ment of higher mathematics, corporate finance, and weapons for striking 
at a distance (the rejection of the sword and the distaste for the bayonet) 
he traces a correlation to the theories of society which treat human beings 
as economic and military abstractions. Human beings become so many 
abstract bodies to be collected or to be destroyed. As Nef says (p. 322), 
“It became more and more difficult for men in offices to distinguish actual 
from toy soldiers.” 
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(3) Nef’s third argument emerges from both his study of the relative 
chronology of industrial development and military action and his survey 
of individual scientists and technologists. He demonstrates the direct, 
one-to-one relation between specific theories of human value and human 
responsibility and the periods of war to annihilation versus limited, posi- 
tional warfare. He concludes that in Europe, from 1494 to the present, 
war aiming at total annihilation has never occurred under the spur of 
economic greed or the personal ambitions of princes or generals. Wars 
for economic advantage or personal ambition and pride are positional, 
aimed at expanding an orbit of power without major destruction of in- 
stallations or personnel on either side. By contrast, using the strategy 
of total destruction, resulting in permanent economic loss, murder of whole 
populations, and spiritual and intellectual retrogression, total war rises from 
total commitment to one or another theory of life to which others must 
submit or be destroyed. 

According to Nef’s analysis, two such periods of total war have occurred 
since 1494 in European history: the Protestant versus Roman Catholic re- 
ligious wars and massacres on the Continent during the Reformation; and 
the “religious” * nationalist wars for the total glory of the French idea of 
“reason” and equality, for the German idea of kultur, and the Russian idea 
of proletarian equality and secularism. The ruthlessness of strategy tending 
toward total annihilation depends, Nef believes, on the amount of absolute 
difference in theories of human value and dignity existing between the con- 
tenders. Because differences of theory were not absolute differences, Nef 
argues, the Cromwell revolution was relatively less bloody and less de- 
structive of resources than the Continental religious wars. For this same 
reason, he says, the American Revolution was relatively less bloody and 
less destructive than the American Civil War.’ 

Nef’s accumulation of evidence on the positional war, war springing 
from economic greed or from personal ambition, versus total war, springing 
from fanatical propagation of an idea, is not intended to provide apologia 
for any kind of war. Rather, his research points to two conclusions. First, 
the notion that war is good for economic prosperity or healthy for the 
spirit or the body is a folk superstition originating, like all folk super- 


1See Jeremy Ingalls, “Can We Define ‘Religion’?” Christianity and Crisis, vol. X, no. 6, pp. 42-44. 

2In drawing conclusions Nef, in this study, of course, does not look beyond Europe further than to 
draw occasional parallels with “Europeans” in America. It may be relevant to add, however, that this 
relation between absolute difference in theories of human dignity and the strategy of total war seems also 
to be borne out in the history of China. ‘There, the periods of most violent destruction of resources and 
of human life occurred under the Ch’in Legalist tyranny and during the T’ai p’ing rebellion, both periods 
of rising by groups opposed to the main tradition of Chinese thought. 
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stition, in the theorizing of specific individuals, It is an attitude which takes 
its premise in religions of secular survival, whether tribal-state worship, as 
in Sombart, or tribal-class (proletariat) worship, as in men like Marx. 
Second, wars which start as positional wars tend to evolve into total wars. 
Greed or ambition, in order to secure sufficient ammunition and soldiery, 
finally turns to the cultivation of potential religious conflicts, whether the 
“religion” happens to be secular or theocentric. 

The usefulness of press-gangs and hired soldiers is limited, as the 
eighteenth century discovered. The prosecution of total war requires im- 
pressing the minds as well as the bodies of the combatants. Once the 
mind is commandeered to the point of obsession, economic, social, and in- 


tellectual advantage go down to general devastation, to unlimited barbarism, 
to major loss for the humanness of the human race. 


II 


The conclusions to which Nef’s research leads are in no sense novel, 
nor does he think so. The research value of his long study is the encyclo- 
pedic gathering of reference material to combat the tribal superstition which 
has become a modern superstition, the notion that war is economically, 
intellectually, physically or socially profitable. 

War and Human Progress is in no sense a pacifist document. It does 
not assume that one more intellectual recognition of the desolating expense 
of war, in goods and spirit, will prevent wars. As a Christian, Nef recog- 
nizes that the ego-centered drive to seize goods and land and, at its 
maximum, to seize the minds of others is a continuing problem so long as 
human beings exist. The human problem is to teach toward and pray 
for the grace of God to divert the egos of individuals away from the blind- 
ness and pride of self-seeking not only in material goods but also, and 
more so, in intellectual and spiritual arrogance. 

War and Human Progress removes the causes of war from the super- 
stitions of “fate” or “nature.” It shows the development of the weapons, 
the strategy, the propaganda of war as the specific result of choices by many 
specific individuals. By implication it reinforces the doctrine that, though 
pre-Christian cultures are forgiven in that they knew not what they did, 
now in the age of the Christ mature men and women are individually re- 
sponsible for the direction and the use of their talents. 

Nef honors the memory of such figures as Samuel Hartlib and Robert 
Boyle (p. 197) who prevented Dr. Kuffler from tinkering further with his 
idea for a military bomb by purposely financing his work in improving the 
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fertility of arid soil. By contrast, Auguste Comte (p. 341), aiming to 
apply the abstracting methods of natural science to the study of human 
beings, failed to realize that “this involved treating man as if we knew 
as little about him as we know about external nature” and denied “the 
power of the mind to analyze and criticize itself.” Nef traces, before and 
after Comte, the individuals who reduced the range of human energy to 
the secular mentality, denied individual responsibility to any criterion higher 
than the mores of a temporal State, denied the actuality of individual 
choice, and projected all the causes of suffering onto abstractions such as 
“history,” “society,” or “the enemy.” 

Some of the details of Nef’s study can be challenged by other his- 
torians. There is not only the matter of occasional minor errors such as 
too recent dating for the development of credit finance in Britain, but also 
the occasional overstatements, particularly those arising from his personal 
enthusiasm for the eighteenth century. His concentration on Europe pro- 
vides only glancing attention to European military and commercial ven- 
tures in Asia, Africa, and the Americas and slight weighting of their effect 
on Asiatic, African, and Amerindian peoples. This leads to debatable con- 
clusions on several specific points concerning industrial, cultural, and mili- 
tary activity, particularly in the period ca. 1760-1860. 

Nef does recognize, however, that the “laws of war” during periods 
of limited warfare were the product solely of a small upper class. Mean- 
while, (p. 295) “soldiers and workers in the expanding industries” were 
“Gncreasingly cut off from the developing culture of Europe.” Among 
these “cut off” people the divisive idea took root that there was no longer 
“a common Father in Heaven or a common culture on earth” (p. 379). 
From miseries attendant on nationalist wars combined with a theory of 
society developed in analogy with the abstractions of mathematics, there 
evolved the only wholly recognized equality common to modern men and 
women (p. 409), “the equality of serving and perhaps dying in war.” 

Occasional errors in detail are expected and understandable in any 
monumental inquiry. Because of the validity and vigor of his major con- 
clusions, however, Nef’s occasional slips and omissions are to be regretted 
insofar as they may jeopardize the ultimate purpose of his argument. He 
is not merely making a collection of materials. Through these materials 
he hopes to persuade his contemporaries to renewed recognition that, as all 
wars are ultimately wars of ideas, the problem of controlling warfare re- 
solves into the problem of the values to be allotted to the human body 
and the human spirit. 
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Nef is asking for a Christian faith more generous than the provincial 
fury of the old “wars of religion.” He asks for a faith sufficiently informed 
and sufficiently energetic to stem the tide of secularism and totalitarianism 
in nominally Christian societies. This is his earnest aim. Though the few 
details which can be challenged do not impair his major thesis, those who 
delight in discovering a slip or an omission and have prejudged his Chris- 
tian premise are likely to exploit his few stumbles to turn attention away 
from his challenging conclusion. 

The scattering of the parts of his theological argument throughout 
the twenty chapters poses no difficulty for those already in sympathy with 
his theological viewpoint. Those who agree on the evil of the self-centered 
ego and the tribal, state, or class-centered ego, those who assent to the 
need for the grace of God tempering and criticizing the arrogance of the 
abstracting intellect, easily recognize the assembling of the whole argu- 
ment from its parts. However, those who believe the measure of a man 
is the absolute State as well as those who cultivate the easy humanism of 
man as the measure of all things are not likely to concede the cogency of 
Nef’s evidence toward his Christian conclusion. 

War and Human Progress is a bulging storehouse of materials to 
refute folklore about the natural necessity, the economic advantage, the 
scientific service or the “racial” stimulus of war. If pastors and teachers 
draw from that storehouse in the spirit of Christian instruction, the book 
will have achieved its central aim. 

This aim, as Nef says, is not to “hoodwink ourselves with notions of 
perpetual peace and the millennium.” The sum of Nef’s research checks 
with ancient wisdom which has long known that wars are man-made, 
originate in the prides and choices of living men, and can be controlled 
only insofar as we still recognize and will accept the spirit of Nef’s final 
question (p. 416), “When the mind of man has presented humanity with 
weapons that would only be safe in the hands of God, is it not evident that 


the only hope of staying the power of those weapons lies in redemption 
through Him?” 





A Theologically Biased View of 
Protestant Politics 


WILLIAM MILLER 


A CERTAIN CHRISTIAN YOUTH WORKER, a socialist, 
had occasion in a recent Christian gathering to say, wtih humor and a little 
pride, “I have never voted for a presidential candidate who won.” A 
young Christian student answered him, with as much pride and a little 


more humor, “And I have never voted for a presidential candidate who 
lost.” I speak here on behalf of the student. 


THE Farture To UNDERSTAND Po icy 


The youth worker’s remark represents, somewhat in caricature, a 
political position widely held by Protestants. It is held not only by the 
hardy perennials who, like the youth worker, vote regularly for, say, 
Norman Thomas, but also by many whose politics on first glance appear 
to be quite the opposite. This position, shared by Protestants who may 
vote Republican, Socialist or otherwise, holds that the important thing in 
politics is for me and my candidate to be right and pure. This position 
might be called a nonpolitical view of politics, because it ignores the funda- 
mental business of politics, which is the union of a policy with power. 

A policy is a political direction. It integrates particular objectives, 
weighed and evaluated and related to other objectives, with the possi- 
bilities of an actual situation. But this nonpolitical or sectarian view of 
politics which many Protestants employ does not evaluate its objectives or 
relate them to other objectives, or take account of the actual possibilities. 
Political decisions are taken on the basis of some separate, rigid, and often 
irrelevant criterion. We are all aware of this phenomenon in its more 
ludicrous manifestations, as when some petty moralism becomes the sole 
basis for political decisions of great scope. The Voice, the organ of one of 
the great denominational temperance boards, ran an article praising as a 
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Christian in politics Governor J. Strom Thurmond, the Dixiecrat candidate 
for President. It did not deal with, or even seem to be aware of, his atti- 
tudes on race, on economic policy, or on world politics. It praised him 
simply because he did not serve liquor in the house. We all know Protes- 
tants who, in the days of depression, war, and the momentous social change 
which the New Deal represented, voted against Roosevelt just because 
“he repealed prohibition,” or because his children got divorces. Such views 
seem self-evidently to represent a faith in something very much less than 
the Creator and Redeemer of the whole world. 

But there are other single, narrow, nonpolicy bases of political de- 
cision which seem less absurd, and therefore may more subtly lead us astray. 

There is quite a bit of talk now about “Christians in politics.” We 
need more of them, it is widely said. Well, maybe we do and maybe we 
don’t. We do if this means men who fit into movements and promote 
general policies which bring that widest range and highest pitch of justice 
which is the work of God, the Father of Jesus Christ. We don’t if this 
only means men with an attachment to one of the various Christian insti- 
tutions. If our plugging for “Christians in politics” just means the 
latter, as it often does, then it is only another example of our nonpolitical 
outlook, choosing men on the nonpolicy basis of institutional affiliation. 
There is by no means any necessary reason why the Protestant should 
vote for the Protestant candidate against the Catholic, Jew, or atheist. To 
do so may be wholly irresponsible. There is no reason to suppose that we 
are being any more loyal to our faith or to the God of our faith if we support 
the sturdy Protestants like John Rankin and Reverend Bill Alexander, 
or even like John Foster Dulles, than if we support Catholics or Jews like 
Brien McMahon, Jacob Javits, or Herbert Lehman. We may, in fact, be 
less loyal. The working out of the purposes of God in the world does not 
depend exclusively upon the action of Protestants, or even of believers in 
God. The politically relevant question we should ask is not one of insti- 
tutional affiliation, but of policy. | 

But we Protestants are sometimes inclined to identify the program of 
the Christian institution with the action of God in the world. Our mission 
publications, for example, were long ecstatic over Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-Shek. There was no evaluation or even presentation of the politics of 
his regime, of his sources of support, of his program for China, of his 
attitude toward opposition groups and civil liberties. There was simply a 
steady stream of praise, rising sometimes to the level of a litany, for the 
Generalissimo and his wife. Why? Because they are “good Methodists.” 
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When China fell to the Communists most of these mission publications 
still did not try to explain or even to understand this large, political event 
of enormous significance to the lives of millions of God’s children. They 
contented themselves, pretty much, with reports on how our missionaries 
are faring under the new regime. 

This narrow house-organ approach to the political world reflects the 
attitude of too many sectors of Protestantism. They are not interested in 
general political policy, they are interested in their own institutional pro- 
gram. They are not interested in what happens to the world, but in what 
happens to the church. The political issues about which they really get 
excited are those in which the church’s own institutional prerogatives are in- 
volved. The anti-Catholic issues, now piously shrouded with the mantle of 
“separation of church and state,” or “religious liberty,” interest Protestants 
a great deal. There is something wrong when two great Christian move- 
ments, committed to a self-giving, world-saving Christian gospel, should 
struggle in the political arena, not against the powers of darkness to bring a 
more abundant life to all men, but against each other, to protect institutional 
positions. 

Petty moralism and institutional defense absorb much of our Prot- 
estant political interest. But even that interest which does extend to larger 
political issues still is often shaped by the nonpolitical frame of mind. We 
deal not with general policy, but with certain single issues separated 
out from their context as ones to which “Christian morality” is supposed 
to be applicable. Thus “corruption in government” is regarded as an issue 
on which “Christians” speak, while, say, public housing is not. By “corrup- 
tion” we do not mean the large-scale corruption like the organized use of 
Mr. McCarthy’s smear of the entire State Department in the interests of 
political gain, or the systematic use of the idolatrous hero-worship of 
General MacArthur to circumvent democratically elected policy-makers, 
or the consistent refusal of both parties to organize the disciplined and re- 
sponsible adherence to a platform which would give the public a real 
policy choice, or cynical exploitation by large producer groups of public 
confusion and frustration to get rid of the OPA in 1946, and to block 
effective inflation control measures at the time of this writing. We do not 
mean these larger corruptions in which millions of lives and the fate of a 
world are played with—no, we mean the bribes and grafts and petty deals 
of Greasy Thumb and the Mayor. We read with sympathy and shock in Life 
magazine the lofty editorials about “moral standards” in government, and 
we do not criticize the really shocking corruption of this immensely powerful 
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world magazine using its tremendous influence to persuade us all that 
World War III is already here. 

The bribes.and grafts are important, but they are hardly confined to 
one party or to the present era; and always they are symptomatic of deeper 
facts, of social disorganization in general, and of the political apathy of 
most of us, which makes the parties seek funds and support from those who 
are interested enough to supply them regularly. By snatching at these 
immediate, personalized, sensational scandals which are carefully presented 
by a press with its own purposeful selectivity and by politicians with their 
own objectives, the nonpolitical Protestant denounces the small, immediate 
corruption in the unwitting service of larger corruptions. 

When our Protestant political interest does turn to more relevant 
political issues, it still tends to approach them nonpolitically. It comes not 
with political acumen to formulate and effectuate a policy, but with tags, 
tickets, clichés and labels. Our Protestant idealism does not relate its high 
ideal objectives to other objectives, or to the actual possibilities. Here we 
meet again our Christian youth worker, who proudly votes for a party that 
is largely irrelevant. As a pacifist, he will vote for the least “militaristic” 
candidates, regularly and absolutely, and this will lead him constantly out- 
side the actual political struggle because the policies really contending for 
power in America are always going to have a military element. He will be 
against amy actual administration, because they all will be, to his absolute 
view, “dominated by The Military.” Though he is for “peace,” he will 
be against the real present political means to work for peace, the Marshall 
Plan and the North Atlantic Pact, and the U.N. action in Korea. These 
are impure, on his view, because they include military and self-interested 
elements; so will it be that he will oppose each policy which actually can be 
followed, for each will contain that compromise and mixture of motives 
and balancing of various objectives which is the very heart of politics. To 
his single-minded view each will be wrong. So will he write himself out 
of the political picture. When the critical issues in possible foreign policy 
decision turn out to be between General Marshall on the one hand and 
General MacArthur on the other, he will staunchly oppose a// “generals,” 
and so move outside the real political struggle. 

As a “socialist” he will support a set of “economic” notions which are 
pretty much irrelevant to the present problems of economic planning. He 
will still be much worried about “Big Business,” “private ownership,” 
“capitalism,” and such, but not about the specific present large economic 
problems of resource allocation, pricing, investment, and levels of activity. 
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He will express agitation from time to time over the distribution of wealth, 
but he will not support the government measures which will prevent in- 
flation’s regressive redistribution of wealth. His tags will not deal with 
the central economic problems of present politics: the generic problem of 
the attainment of a high and stable level of activity, and the present form 
of it, the attack on inflation by government tax and money powers, and 
in the short range a program of controls. 

In other words, he will not have an integrated political approach to 
concrete, present economic problems: he will have a set of cliché phrases 
and ideal notions. 

As a humanitarian he is apt to fall into the same traps. He is “for” 
lots of “good” things, like, say, world government, without much atten- 
tion to the political ramifications of support for this shimmering ideal in 
the present international scene. He is “for” some more immediate and 
more worthy present foreign affairs instruments, like the U.N., which he 
tends to overestimate, and Point Four, which he thinks of as a flood of 
beneficence to the world, without asking about the economic arrangements 
made to insure full use of resources, or the peanut size or ticklish political 
context of the program. The youth worker has a little check list of 
humanitarian ideals on which, invariably, a Norman Thomas comes out 
better than the candidates who are seriously running for office. 

All this is to say that this Christian youth worker, like many Prot- 
estants, does not attend with care to the present actualities, which are the 
ground of politics, or calculate the politically possible alternatives, which 
are the stuff of politics. He does not deal with policy, because his ideal 
objectives, as say, world peace, are not related to other objectives, like 
justice and security, or formulated in relation to the given situation. 

These are the threads of the nonpolitical outlook of much of Protes- 
tantism: petty moralism, institutionalism, narrow interest in special symp- 
toms, irrelevant idealism. These all are nonpolitical, for they do not deal 
with policy. 

Tue Farture To UnpErRsTAND PowER 


The nonpolitical view of politics ignores the purpose of politics, the 
legitimate acquisition of power. By power we need not mean a nasty 
demon, dangerous and threatening, to be restrained at all costs; we may 
simply mean the ability to put into effect a policy, to realize a program in 
actuality, to do what is to be done in the world. Power is the other side 
of freedom, the ability to do what is willed. The people are free in a 
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democracy because they have power. There is never a vacuum of power; 
where we renounce it, someone else takes it up. Politics are made “dirty” 
by those who stay out. If we are responsible about our policy, we wish 
it to have power. The nonpolitical view, however, tends blithely to ignore 
any questions of actual power, and, if it does pay any attention to such 
vulgar considerations, to want less rather than more power. It would 
rather have a policy it dislikes put into effect in the actual world than to 
abandon any of the narrow purity of its own ideal position. 

Before the important 1944 presidential election a prominent Chris- 
tian writer told a pious and sympathetic group of Protestants that he was 
going to vote for the Prohibition Party. Why? Simply because it did 
not bombard him with propaganda. He, like others, seems to think that 
an election is a sort of demure registration of preferences for the interest of 
whomever it may concern. The idea seems to be, to express oneself quietly, 
without getting stained if possible, on the side of the purest candidate, 
and then to leave the whole nasty business. The smaller the group one 
supports, the less power, the less likelihood of actual victory (and of course 
the nicer the people) the better. 

What happens to this nonpolitical view, which has no policy and flees 
from power? It is used. Always it plays into, and often it is manipulated 
by, forces which do have a policy and do seek power. The youth worker 
and the other nonpolitical Protestants can be so manipulated because: 

1. They choose candidates by narrow and predictable and nonpolicy 
criteria: personality, religion, abstemiousness, “morals,” or attitude on 
rigidly doctrinaire socialist, pacifist, or other issues. 

2. They overestimate voting and underestimate political parties: they 
think that simply by casting a ballot every two years for the cleanest-shaven 
candidate they will be politically effective. They therefore fail to act 
through the party, ward, caucus, convention, or influence channels which 
control policy and personnel choices. 

Citizens acting on this nonpolitical basis thus become victims of larger 
political forces. Not only are they often misled with reference to their 
narrow interests, but also their narrow interest regularly serves very contra- 
dictory political ends. 

The attack by Protestants of the youth worker’s persuasion upon the 
so-called “militarism” of Mr. Acheson and his foreign policy helps the 
only large politically viable alternative, from which comes the leadership 
of the attack on Mr. Acheson, a really militaristic nationalist foreign policy. 
The attack on all generals helped General MacArthur’s cause, which the 
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attackers most opposed, at the expense of that of Generals Eisenhower, 
Marshall, and Bradley. The attack on the Marshall Plan and the North 
Atlantic Pact in the name of “peace” helps the Communist effort to destroy 
these real bulwarks of peace. The powerful leaders of a corruption of 
great scope can always point the narrowly interested and unwary person 
to the corruption small enough that it has no power to cover itself and 
then can use the predictable response of such a person to their own advantage 
and greater corruption. The type of southern politician who works for 
everything vicious which Christians should hate can hold a solid Protes- 
tant vote because he does not smoke or drink and he goes to church regu- 
larly. The idealistic vote for a minor party candidate helps, by throwing 
that potential vote away, to elect the candidate least desirable to that voter. 
In 1948 the vote for Wallace gave the New York State electoral vote to 
Dewey, whom the Wallacites disliked even more than Truman. Conserva- 
tives who grew apoplectic at the very mention of Roosevelt’s name were 
mild and admiring toward Norman Thomas, for they knew he just drew 
off votes and helped them, and never would, as Roosevelt did, actually 
get power and begin doing things. 

The examples could go on and on. The nonpolitical Protestant, by 
turning away from the complex relationships of varying objectives in the 
real world to narrow, absolute, often irrelevant, unrelated bases of de- 
cision, by turning away from what actually has or can get power in the 
world to what would be nice if it could, plays a very dubious political role. 
At best he has the most random political effect; at worst he gives con- 
siderable aid to those policies which he should and would be most against. 
At best he is a zero in political calculations; at worst he is systematically led 
around by the nose by those who know what they want. So, for example, 
Democratic machine politicians in Boston have seen to it that Protestant 
ministers bécome aroused to get on the general ballot an anti-Catholic cam- 
paign: against rides to parochial schools, for birth control, or what not. 
They use the single-minded anti-Catholicism of these Protestants to assure 
themselves of the certain response to it: a solid, disciplined, religiously 
exhorted Catholic (and Democratic) vote. 

This nonpolitical outlook which does not have a policy seeking power 
in the world is not to be condemned as just bad politics. It is bad Chris- 
tian faith. The perspective of that faith is not narrow, but broad: it looks 
not toward escape into an ideal world, but toward the salvation of this 
world; and its followers are not self-attentive, to keep their private selves 
pure and unsullied, but are world-attentive, to respond to the action of a 
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Lord whose love neglects no person in this world, nor any part at all of 
our common life. 


A Very Larce Gop or a Very Larce Wor.tp 


The reply of the student carried a proper rebuke, saying that it was 
nothing to be proud of that the youth worker had never supported a 
winning candidate. We Protestants have a whole battery of stereotypes 
which support the youth worker’s pride in powerlessness. There is the 
curiously unbiblical notion of the “prophet,” for example, as a fiery maverick 
who says radical, unpleasant, accusing things no matter what happens. He 
is always the verbal condemner of the present order, who points the accusing 
finger; we have no symbol for the planner of a positive new program. The 
prophet is always a minority of one, in this stereotype: without power, with- 
out relation to the community, crying out at the top of his lungs. He isn’t 
really making a “prophetic witness” unless he gets thrown out of a church 
or two. The movements which are “prophetic” are the same—small, self- 
conscious minorities, reminding themselves that they are “on the frontier” 
way out in front of everybody else. And so they may be, so far indeed 
that they are lost. The student’s remark should call to our mind this, 
that the question is not how “far in front” I can be, but where we can get 
everybody to be. 

This is the heart of it. The nonpolitical view turns away from what 
happens in the world to what “my position” should be; it asks not what 
can we get to be the actual situation in the world, but rather, am I right, 
is this position pure? Even in its often vaunted “unselfish” and “altruistic” 
claims it is really self-centered, for the center is not the effect in the world 
but the position of the self. Here the nonpolitical Protestants, conservative 
or liberal or radical, make the same error, and here is why at the last they 
really are not much different. They all turn away from the nerve centers 
and great movements of the world, which are very big and various, toward 
the protection of their institution and of their individual purity. The 
politics they all therefore serve, unintentionally, is that most extreme, most 
dangerous, most unchristian, reactionary politics. The reactionary wants us 
to continue in those individualistic and localistic nonpolitical prejudices which 
keep the general run of us in the public away from too much power. He 
wants us to think of the democratically elected government, which can be 
the public’s instrument, as “the state,” a big bad monster threatening us 
with “statism.” He wants thus to inhibit the legitimate, public sources of 
social change, because he is against social change in general, and because 
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he is particularly against that social change from public initiative which 
would challenge his private power. The nonpolitical Protestant plays 
right into his hands. 

Reactionary politics are those which Christians should be most against, 
because the Christian God is a Living God. The God to whom we some- 
times seem to be responding is quite impressive and quite nice, but quite 
dead. Yet God, the Father of Jesus Christ, is very much alive. He 
acts in this world, he is acting now in history, to create, sustain, and redeem 
men. Our frantic attempts to hold on for dear life to some static order, 
to oppose social change, are attempts to save and protect ourselves. They 
show that we do not trust or love the God who saves us and who acts in 
this world. The “liberal” as well as the reactionary may cling to some 
static order. The Christian is ultimately committed to no political position 
or social order, and he looks in the changing movement of history for the 
hand of God. 

The private and narrowly nationalistic politics of the reactionary should 
be most opposed by Christians because they believe, to use somewhat non- 
technical language, in a very big God, whose eye is on every sparrow. But 
the nonpolitical view which lends unwitting support to the reactionary 
seems to rest on a somewhat different theology. Its God seems to be the 
tribal god of the clean-shaven middle class or of the self-consciously ideo- 
logically correct minority; he does not seem to be the God who created 
all of this world and seeks to redeem all groups within it. Is not God 
working in the great movements of history, now? We do not seek the 
work of his hand just in those insulated corners and secluded nooks where 
an uncompromised gentility or idealism, defined according to our middle- 
class mores, can afford to exist in pure form, but in the very center of the 
give and take of men. And so we cannot take a narrow, special view of 
politics. What happens in the world matters to God; we take seriously 
what policy has power in the world because this is a world which God cre- 
ated and which he cares about, which he judges and governs, and which 
he works to reconcile unto himself. This would mean the whole world, 
and not just selected aspects of it. It would mean general policy and not 
just certain “religious” issues. It would mean actual contemporary politics. 

Does the reply of the student imply that we should always support 
whatever will obtain power in contemporary politics? Of course not. The 
fear that considerations of policy will be simply those of “expediency” and 
“power politics” and that “absolute” ideals and principles will be evaporated 
in the compromises and relativities of politics is not justified. The fear 
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itself is indicative again of our nonpolitical self-concern rather than world- 
concern. If we are really serious about ideals and principles, then we must 
formulate them into practical policy-seeking power in the world. 

The real nature of our faith is exhibited not by the ideals we verbally 
espouse, but by the role we play in contemporary politics. We show our 
deepest orientation by the policy which, intentionally or unintentionally, we 
bring to power in the world. 

Our faith is shown, for example, in the policy we cause to be carried 
out toward the Soviet Union and Communism. We show our faith not 
in patriotic or pacifist or idealist declarations, but in our nation’s actual 
response to the threat of the expanding police-state Soviet Union. 

There is a great deal of unfaith in our talk about “saving Our Way 
of Life.” Our salvation is seen to depend not upon a Divine power be- 
yond the immediate struggle, but upon our own frantic efforts; the good 
in the world is seen to be, not assured by the action of a universal, powerful, 
loving God, but rather dependent upon the survival of our civilization. 
We are wholly good, the threat is wholly evil, we must save ourselves; 
this is the outlook of unfaith. Because the threat to us is complex, this 
attempt to save ourselves is frantic and confused and even contradictory. 
Thus many of the same people support at the same time the two Waldorf 
residents, Mr. Hoover and his withdrawal and General MacArthur and 
his advance. Some say we should not be in Korea, and at the same time 
say we should adopt a more belligerent attitude toward Russia. It has 
been remarked in many quarters that there is a striking inconsistency in 
these cries for all-out war and all-out peace, simultaneously. But the con- 
sistency is there. The consistency lies in the same interpretation of the 
threat: the threat is death, and we must save ourselves. “We must pre- 
serve in America a Gibraltar of Western civilization.” “If necessary we 
should go it alone.” ‘My policy is God bless America.” 

There is a more faithful interpretation of the threat of Russia im- 
plicit in many of our acts, an interpretation which sees the threat not as 
death but as judgment. In response to Russia we have done amazing 
things, which we would not otherwise have done. The European Recovery 
Program, which has helped to bring the countries of Europe in just five 
years from less than half of their prewar economic level to a point well 
above that level, is the most amazing, but there are more: the Council of 
Europe, NATO, the Payments Union, the Schuman Plan, multilateral and 
bilateral technical aid programs, the first collective military action in Korea. 
The mixture of evil with good, which of course runs through all of these, 
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should not blind us to the enormous strides which have been taken since 
the war toward a new unity and mutuality—under the pressure of the threat. 
The implicit interpretation which is part, not all, but still part of what is 
involved in these actions, is that the threat is judgment upon our pro- 
vincialism and selfishness. 

These two interpretations of the threat struggle for predominance. 
The threat accentuates both responses: a resurgent nationalism and pro- 
vincialism, and what we may call positivistic militarism (that all they under- 
stand is strength), grows in power. A drive toward recovery, collective 
security, and new development proceeds with striking success. Which of 
these policies toward the threat obtains political power depends upon and 
will exhibit the real nature of our faith. 

We show our faith also in the attitude toward Communism which gains 
political power. One attitude, widely prevalent, regards “Communism” as 
a pervasive mysterious ideological evil, like witchcraft of old, a thing of 
the devil. This attitude is currently very useful in politics. The party 
identified as the more conservative in domestic affairs—on labor, economic 
and welfare issues—has not since the depression been able to win the majority 
of the popular vote when, as in a presidential year, the vote is large and 
the choice relatively simple. A new device was needed by the conservative 
groups to maintain and extend power. This device was at hand, carefully 
nurtured through the years. External conditions now provided the situa- 
tion in which it could be widely used. Ever since the Russian Revolution 
the “Bolshevists,” the “Red,” the “Communist,” had been an American 
bogey. The effectiveness of labels of this sort had often been demon- 
strated, and “Red-baiting” had been a useful tool from A. Mitchell Palmer 
to the House Un-American Activities Committee. A whole generation 
had grown up hearing all its life the tales of Red and pink. The real 
external threat of the expanding police-state system of the Soviet Union, 
the infiltration and party-front tactics which its minions regularly employed, 
and the particularly stupid machinations of the small but vociferous Amer- 
ican Communist group, provided a very helpful atmosphere. 

The demon Communism, long worshiped as a devil-idol in certain 
political circles, was now brought to the center of the political stage. In 
the spring of 1950 the success of Mr. McCarthy’s unsubstantiated claims 
against “reds” in the State Department showed the larger usefulness of the 
demon-worship. It could be used not only in the name of anti-Communism 
to scare and get rid of the political liberals who might stand in one’s way, 
but also in the name of anti-Communism so to confuse a fearful public as 
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perhaps to win elections. The elections of the fall of 1950, in the cam- 
paigns for which Mr. McCarthy was the most sought-after of all speakers, 
and in which his tactics were widely employed, showed that this supposition 
was true. By playing on fear of the demon Communism, elections could 
be won. A mass vote which would not respond to the cry, “be safe” on 
domestic issues would, when its fears were carefully played upon, respond 
to the cry, “be safe” against the “Communist” bogey. So men more inter- 
ested in so-called “reds” in the State Department than in the real Com- 
munists of the Kremlin were able to win, and immeasurably to harm the 
effort of the State Department to put into effect a positive program against 
those real Communists. 

The point here is not that all Republicans are open to the accusation 
of demon-worship, which they obviously are not—or that all criticism of the 
“New Deal” or of the administration’s current foreign policy belongs in 
this category. But this tactic has shown itself so successful, and has so 
colored the atmosphere, that responsible politicians of both parties who do 
not want to deal in black and white, or to undercut basic American freedoms 
in the name of anti-Communism, lose the initiative to the McCarthys and 
the McCarrans. The degree to which frantic and unreasoned anti-Com- 
munism rules the political atmosphere was tragically indicated by the enor- 
mous majority given by both parties to the McCarran “Internal Security 
Act.” 

And there is every indication that this demon-worship will continue 
to be employed. The degree to which it is successful is a measure of our 
lack of faith in a God of the whole world and our worship, instead, of a 
demon to whom we can impute all evil, to absolve ourselves. This demon- 
ology is exactly the reverse of faith in a universal Lord. A man with such 
a faith sees good as the product of this power greater than himself, in the 
receiving of which all men are bound together, and sees evil as his own 
responsibility in concert with his fellows. The demonology inverts faith, 
and sees good as the product of one’s own action, and evil as the responsi- 
bility of the other, thus separating men into the good and the evil. The 
policy which gets power in the world will show how much our faith is in 
a transcendent source of good, a universal responsibility for evil, and an 
unbreakable community, and how much in the very contradiction of this faith. 

The public response to issues like these is largely one of mood. It 
has been noted, with reference to foreign policy issues, that the American 
responds in violent swings of optimism and pessimism, following each day’s 
headline. Being predominantly concerned with his own private affairs, the 
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American has no continuing structured attitude on large public questions. 
He has therefore no resource save a mood response to meet a public issue. 
His personal, private affairs absorb his attention; when a large public issue 
intrudes itself he responds in an ad hoc, temporary, immediate way. This 
is particularly true of foreign policy and complicated, over-all economic 
issues, because they are complex, remote, and least attended ordinarily by 
the private citizen. When such an issue arises the citizen wants an im- 
mediate, one-shot solution, to settle this intrusion so that he can go back 
to his normal private affairs. So when there is war the American wants 
to get it over with quickly, and then bring the boys home and forget it. 
In the continuing consolidation of the peace for which the war was fought, 
he has little interest. Today there is little understanding of the idea of a 
“Jimited war” in Korea, of broad, continuing, global responsibilities, or of 
the drastic government measures we should be taking to fight inflation. 
Instead there is the impatient acceptance of panaceas and oversimplifications, 
like “in war there is no substitute for victory.” 

The nonpolitical Protestant shares this outlook, and indeed has done 
much to bring it about in America. The sermons he hears and preaches are, 
when they deal with public questions, largely random reflections of an 
unstructured, immediate, mood response. The centers of his religious 
attention are private beliefs and institutional programs, not the very large 
world which God created and cares about, and in which he acts. Those 
beliefs and programs he points not toward the political world that they 
might affect it, but away from the political world, so that they might not 
be affected by it. This is the gospel put into reverse, and the God which it 
seems to worship is a private God who dissolves before your eyes. But the 
Christian God has no bias against the politics which molds events in this 
world; he cares about it. He is the Creator of the earth, who enters into 
history, and who reconciles this whole world unto himself. It should be 
said of each man who believes in him, not that he never voted for a man 
who won, but that the whole world is his parish. 





Church Unity and the Ministry 
to the Sick 


CYRIL C. RICHARDSON 
I 


IMPORTANT AREA of church unity, which has yet to 
be explored, concerns the ministry of healing. Discussions of ecumenicity 
sometimes tend to be carried on in a rarefied atmosphere which does not 
seem to have an immediate bearing on the practical Christian life. For 
this reason they become arid and unfruitful. I should like, therefore, to 
begin with something direct and personal. 

The Christian who is sick looks to the church to bring him those 
religious gifts which can fortify his faith, overcome his fear and resentment, 
cleanse his sin, and lead him to spiritual and even physical health. Among 
the churches today there are four main approaches to the sick. As a patient 
I have tasted them all, and they have led me to the following reflections. 

(1) The first type of ministry we can speak of as charismatic. There 
are Christians, lay and clerical, in practically all denominations, who have 
what the early church called the gift of healing. Their lives are so fully 
consecrated to the healing Christ that he radiates through them. By their 
prayer and conversation one is made forcibly aware that these people are 
living in a spiritual world of which the average believer knows but little, 
and are able to tap resources which lie beyond most of us. Now, when one 
is visited by such people, one does not ask to what church they belong, or 
to what particular theology they adhere. They may be Pentecostals or 
Anglicans, liberals or fundamentalists, Quakers or Roman Catholics, but 
this is peripheral. The point is that they are consecrated Christians; and 
while one may not follow them in all their opinions, one is conscious that 
the Christ is living in and through them. From such rare souls one gains 
a spiritual sustenance which is rich indeed. They can open to one the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Often they are very simple and naive persons with 
little learning and much intellectual and theological confusion. But they 
have something deeper than the gifts of the mind. They have the spirit 
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of Christ. That such people sometimes possess a gift of physical healing 
has been attested again and again through the Christian centuries. In any 
case, whether this particular charisma is theirs or not, they can heal the 
spirit, and through them one is drawn to the Living Christ. 

The healing brought by such Christians depends but little upon the 
denominations to which they belong. For their power comes from a 
directly personal relation with God. It is found in many groups, even in 
Christian Science. The precise way these people minister is, of course, 
partly determined by their church background and connection; but what 
most characterizes them is a gift of the Spirit which blows where he lists. 
It is not so much theologically rooted, as possessed through simple but 
matured consecration to Christ. 

In such instances the issue of church unity appears largely irrelevant. 
The kind of communion which fellow Christians can establish under these 
circumstances far surpasses anything that has to do with ecumenical confer- 
ences and discussions. Here one finds a fellow soul in Christ, and is lifted 
above our temporal divisions into a new dimension of Christian life. I 
have experienced it with Christians from widely differing groups. The 
rules of our churches may not always permit us to have the Lord’s Supper 
together; but in such contacts this defect does not assume grave proportions. 
We are at one in Christ. There is a depth of spiritual life which even now 
unites us, whatever may be the fact about our unhappy divisions as churches. 

(2) The second kind of ministry to the sick is marked by exactly 
the opposite situation. I shall call it the sacramental ministry. Here 
everything depends upon the denominational connection, and very little, 
if anything, upon the ministrant. In his person he may be ineffectual and 
inefficient; in his views he may be muddled, in his morals dubious. Yet 
as a priestly representative of the church he can do something for me. He 
may have no spiritual depth at all; yet he can bring me Holy Unction* because 
he represents the power of the church of Christ in the Catholic tradition. 
The gift he brings is not his own. It is not inseparably related to his 
person. He may not be personally consecrated; but because he has been 
sacramentally consecrated, he has at his disposal the gifts of the church. 
The doctrine which underlies all this marks the cleavage between Catholic 
and Protestant thinking since the Reformation, and I shall say more about 
this later. Here I want merely to emphasize that it is at this point that 
we touch upon a very crucial issue in church unity. 


11 am thinking particularly of the rite in its New Testament and early Christian significance, rather 
than in its later Roman and Greek forms which have somewhat obscured its original meaning. 
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The whole question of the validity of sacraments, of the power they 
derive from the church’s continuity with the Incarnate Lord, is of funda- 
mental importance. When one is inside a tradition where Holy Unction 
is a powerful form going back to the days of the anointing of the sick by 
the New Testament disciples and the primitive presbyters, one is able to 
receive a gift of the church from a minister, quite independent of his per- 
sonal quality. I recognize, of course, the dangers of superstition to which 
this view is open, if the objective nature of the sacrament is divorced from 
that mystical participation in it which is essential for genuine sacramental 
life. Furthermore, I should contend that the most extreme form of the 
doctrine of apostolical succession, which sometimes underlies such a posi- 
tion, is not essential to it. On Western Catholic principles, which recognize 
the validity of lay baptisms, it could be argued that the essential ministry 
of the church can in principle be found among baptized laity.? But what 
is important to stress is that the power of these sacramental forms has 
largely to do with their continuity in a religious tradition. Doubtless they 
can be recovered in many different ways, and are not of necessity bound to 
any particular historic ministry. Yet in actual fact it is only where they are 
already living realities that they will be found to be powerful. They cannot 
just be devised; though some creative moment of Christian history may 
occur in which they can be reborn. 

The significance of this type of ministry derives from the fact that it 
protects the laity from the clergy. While Protestants have frequently 
observed that sacramental churches are peculiarly open to the dangers of 
priestcraft and the corruptions of priestly power, it is well to recognize that 
there is another side of the balance sheet. There is an important sense in 
which the laity are not at the mercy of the ministering clergy. They can 
receive the church’s gifts quite independently of the spiritual and moral life 
of the priest. They do not have to rely upon his talents, training, or 
maturity. In the sacramental act the priest suppresses his personality: all 
that matters is the sacramental form and the openness of the believer. 
Here Christ comes to the sick in the most objective way; and it is of no 
consequence whether the priest is a good counselor or indeed a spiritual 
person at all. All that matters is that he is a sacramental person. In this 
way the laity are guarded against the difficulties attendant upon much 
Protestant visitation of the sick, which puts such a burden upon the indi- 


2 My point is this: it has never been established that there is such a difference in principle between 
baptism and the other sacraments, that the layman is competent to perform the one and not the other. The 
arguments in defense of the validity (I do not mean the regularity or efficacy) of lay baptisms are either 
illogical or else applicable to the other sacraments. 
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vidual minister and his ability, as well as upon the patient in having to 
make a personal relationship. 

(3) The third type of ministry is that of counseling. Here the 
individual person’s training assumes primary importance, along with his 
sympathy and insight into people. In this realm we are making much 
headway today; and I would only observe that while it does not have the 
spiritual power of the charismatic ministry, it is providing a helpful solution 
of the Protestant problem. Counseling even of a quite superior type does 
not make the spiritual demands which the charismatic visitation does; and 
its techniques are open to ministers of fairly average ability. The question 
of church unity is not, of course, of significance here, seeing that good coun- 
seling is somewhat independent of those areas where denominations are 
now significantly divided. It does, however, raise far-reaching questions 
in the theological realm, and undoubtedly some of its present implications 
run counter to traditional theologies. So it does indirectly touch upon areas 
of our denominational differences. Yet in many instances its techniques 
can be, and are being, adapted to most current theological views. 

(4) The fourth type of ministry I shall call the typically Protestant. 
It has elements of all the three types I have so far described. It is charis- 
matic, insofar as the minister is himself a powerful man of prayer. It is 
sacramental insofar as Bible reading and consolation have the sacramental 
quality of the Word in the Reformation. It is counseling insofar as the 
minister has some insight into the psychological problems of his patient. 
But its unique emphasis falls upon the personality of the minister. He 
comes as a friend and a fellow Christian, rather than as a priest or as one 
spiritually gifted; and it is through a direct personal relation that he seeks 
to be of help. This has three great advantages. It introduces an element 
of reality that is sometimes lacking in formal, sacramental ministrations; 
it avoids the dangerous pretensions to which a charismatic ministry is often 
open; and its emphasis upon friendship is well adapted to heal that sense 
of isolation and loneliness which accompanies so much sickness. 

But this approach is not without its problems. If the minister himself 
has never been sick, he has great difficulty in establishing a personal rela- 
tionship which has any depth. I do not mean merely that a healthy and 
blustering extravert is at sea in a hospital, and often unconsciously despises 
the sick; but that there is a mystery about sickness which the uninitiated 
cannot penetrate, try as they may. And it is perhaps primarily from the 
fellowship of that mystery that a significant personal relationship can be 
born. Then, again, the layman is frequently at a serious disadvantage in 
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another way. If his minister is frightened about praying, shy in religious 
intercourse and spiritually immature, the gift he can bring is limited indeed. 
I have occasionally been visited by Protestant clergy whose idea of sick 
visitation was anything but religious, being a compound of false optimism 
and social chit-chat. This problem is inherent in a view of the ministry 
which gives undue weight to the personality, inward vocation, and capacity 
of the clergyman. Seeing, moreover, that the church has to depend for 
its ministry upon rather average people, since its ranks are too numerous 
to be made up by the spiritually mature, and seeing, too, that God has 


chosen to work through weakness, we must not fail to grasp how important 
this issue is. ni 


Now it is clear that these four forms of the ministry to the sick need 
to be brought together. They are not mutually exclusive, but basically 
complementary. Indeed, the dangers implicit in each of them need to be 
offset by the values in the others. From the point of view of church unity, 
however, the sacramental issue is the fundamental one. For we do not 
disagree about the need for cultivating spiritual gifts or sound counseling. 
It is true, of course, that even in these areas we have our differences. The 
relation of spiritual gifts to ascetic practices, for instance, is something 
that most Protestantism has not taken seriously enough; while the full 
meaning of unconscious motivation is something that Catholic moral the- 
ology has yet to penetrate. But these differences do not assume the pro- 
portions for church unity which our differences in the sacramental realm 
have. 

That is where the basic problem lies, and it has two significant aspects. 
For one thing, Protestantism needs to recover something like Holy Unction, 
a means of ministering to the sick quite independent of the personal worth 
of the clergyman. The ceremony is not unknown in Protestantism. There 
is evidence for it in early Congregationalism and in the reformed Church 
of Sweden, and it survives in the Church of the Brethren today. Its im- 
portance lies in its being a sacramental form in the biblical tradition (Mark 
6:13, James 5:14). By recovering this, the gifts of the church of Christ 
can be brought to the sick in such a manner that the deficiencies of the 
clergyman do not stand in their way. And secondly, we must come to some 
real understanding of sacramental power, so that the extreme claims of the 
apostolical succession can be met. That does not mean that the historic 
episcopate may not be a valuable way of symbolizing and, to some measure, 
of realizing the continuity of the church with the Incarnate Lord. Nor 
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does it mean that the succession itself is not a vitally important sacramental 
form in the Christian tradition. But it does mean that we must come to 
terms with the Protestant truth that sacramental forms are not absolutely 
bound to a particular ministry, though they are bound by the continuity 
of the church and by those creative moments of Christian history when 
they are born or reborn. 

The solution of this problem is far from easy. It is not merely that 
there are Catholics of one kind or another, who are unwilling to recognize 
any sacramental forms but their own. Rather does the difficulty also lie 
in the danger of reaching a superficial solution. The Protestant liturgical 
movement has certainly helped to enrich worship; but I doubt if it has 
done much to make sacramental forms powerful again. It is their esthetic 
rather than their holy quality which has often been the determining factor 
in their recovery. But powerful sacramental forms cannot be conjured up 
out of nothing or introduced by stealing a few misleading items from a 
Roman missal. 

Effective sacramental forms belong to a tradition: they are communal 
possessions which point to the mysterious action of God through natural 
things. They are born in creative moments when God suddenly discloses 
his hidden nature in water, bread and wine, or oil, or in some other holy 
thing or event. Thus they cannot be manufactured: they are given. They 
speak to us, and we answer. We cannot think them up or give ¢hem mean- 
ing. Rather is it they which give ws meaning. Thus the recovery of sacra- 
mental forms has little to do with beautifying the liturgy. Rather does it 
concern opening ourselves to living aspects of the sacramental tradition. 
And this involves a certain attitude which Protestantism, because it was 
forced in the sixteenth century to deny the corrupt and superstitious nature 
of late medieval Catholicism, has often found it hard to accept. 

The cleavage between nature and spirit, which runs so persistently 
through most Protestant sacramental thinking from Zwingli to the modern 
day, is a mark of this difficulty. It is being overcome in some modern Prot- 
estant writing, but it is very far from overcome in the general Protestant 
consciousness. The veneration of icons or of the reserved sacrament, for 
instance, still seems to most Protestants to smack of superstition. As long 
as there is a basic mistrust of natural forms which mediate the Holy, a true 
recovery of sacramental life will not occur. Thus we can add much to our 
services of worship, making them Jook ever so Catholic, and still miss the 
real point; whereas the most outwardly barren celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper may be fraught with sacramental power. 
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We must seek to understand those attitudes which are characteristic 
of sacramental worship. One of these, perhaps the most fundamental, 
is reverence for the sacramental form, the willingness to geve oneself to 
the form, instead of contending that the relationship to God has only to 
do with spirit, mind or heart. The kind of mystical participation in sacra- 
mental worship, which makes it possible for a Catholic priest to administer 
Holy Unction effectively, lies in the openness of the recipient to acknowl- 
edge God’s activity through the very oil. The form itself is inherently 
sacred. Protestant attempts to reinterpret Holy Unction are interesting 
at this point. The early reformed church in Sweden, for instance, was 
willing to continue the ceremony, but only on the assumption that the oil 
was a concession to the body, the ancients having used it as a simple, medical 
remedy. Faith in the Word was contrasted with trust in the unction. The 
result, of course, was that Holy Unction quickly died out of Swedish church 
life. For if it is no more than that, it is hardly worth having. The Catholic 
contention, on the other hand, is that the Word is essentially related to the 
oil, and that spirit and nature are here one, and not divorced. From the 
point of view of the visitation of the sick this has added importance. For 
in states of semiconsciousness the intellectual approach by words is often of 
no value. But powerful symbolic forms can speak to our depths in more 
effective ways. 

It is well to remember that, while they may appear more rarefied, 
words are themselves substantial, a part of nature. And if they can carry 
the Holy Spirit, as did the words of exorcism, for instance, in the early 
church, so any natural thing can in principle be a bearer of the Holy. It 
is not to the intellect alone, but to the whole man, that we must minister; 
and forms consecrated by the living tradition of the church have a potency 
in themselves, which is important. 

The precise way in which to state this doctrine so as to avoid the 
dangers of superstition on the one hand, and the equally tragic danger of 
having impotent sacramental forms on the other, seems to me of less sig- 
nificance just yet, than the need for clarifying the basic attitudes involved. 
Theological definitions are very slippery things. The Amsterdam con- 
ference even had difficulty in trying to define the difference between 
Catholic and Protestant—something which ought to have been self-evident 
after the struggles of the sixteenth century. According to the Amsterdam 
report, it all turned out to be a matter of emphasis, which surely is an odd 


analysis; for it is sharp contradictions, not emphases, which really divide 
us. 
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The fact of the matter is that denominations vary in the extent to 
which, and in the areas in which, they exhibit Catholic or Protestant traits. 
We have to use these terms somewhat arbitrarily to define two series of 
self-consistent attitudes which have appeared through Christian history, 
and which involve antinomies. Ultimately we may hope these will be 
resolved; but at present we can place the various denominations in a 
continuum, showing to what extent they are the one or the other. Indeed, 
we are less in need of exact definitions of “Catholic” and “Protestant” than 
of uncovering typical Catholic or Protestant traits, in order to disclose those 
characteristic ways of thinking and feeling which do seriously divide us. 
In Christology most of the denominations are (officially anyway) Catholic; 
in their opposition to the papacy they are Protestant. In the sacramental 
area, the cleavage which is evident in our conflicting views of the apostolical 
succession really goes back to our differing attitudes toward sacramental 
forms in general. The task of discovering these, and all that they imply, 
seems to me a fruitful approach to church unity. 

To sum up: the visitation of the sick indicates to us one significant area 
of the Catholic-Protestant conflict which must be overcome. If the weak- 
ness of Catholic ministrations lies in their tendency to superstition and 
formalism, the weakness of Protestant ones lies in the burden they place 
upon the minister and the layman alike, and in the way in which the laity 
are at the mercy of the clergyman’s particular deficiencies. Were we to 
find a resolution of this issue by appreciating the complementary nature 
of these four approaches to the sick, which I have outlined, we might hit 
upon a truly ecumenical principle, as well as being able more effectively to 
minister to those who are ill. 





The Life and Death of the Devil 


D. M. KEY © 


From THE BEGINNING Deity far outstripped the Devil in 
the race for overlordship. As men emerged from the primitive into some 
form of organized community life, as they acquired language and the means 
of communication, and time and power to speculate and to organize their 
thinking, some conception of supernatural unity and authority took form 
in various ideas of an overruling Deity, who was the cause of all things 
inexplicable. God was the cause of all things, of the evil as well as the 
good, in the early stages of speculative thought. 

Perhaps because there is not so obvious a pattern of evil in this world, 
the idea of an antecedent principle of evil, a Devil, was slow in evolving. 
At any rate, neither the organizing Romans, nor the realistic Greeks, nor 
the practical Egyptians, nor the Mesopotamians, nor the Chinese, nor the 
pessimistic Hindus ever attained such a synthesis. They had devils but no 
Devil. They had the bad but no father of badness. 


I 


The Devil was born in Persia in the middle of the seventh century 
before Christ. Born, so to speak, in the brain of Zoroaster, one of the 
greatest religious teachers of all time, if we consider the far-reaching in- 
fluence of ideas that, so far as we can tell, were formulated first by him 
in a way destined to color the thinking of mankind. His basic ideas were 
the unity of the good, the Divine and creative (monotheism), and the unity 
of evil (the Devil). There are scholars like George A. Barton who think 
that the fundamental dualism of Zoroaster had an origin in the earlier 
Indo-European peoples who moved into the plains of Iran and whose 
sturdy vigor in the face of bitter hardships made all life seem a fight. 
“The world seemed to them a struggle between good and evil, between 
light and darkness. As time passed, this view of life was intensified.” * 
But certainly among the followers of Zoroaster, his spiritualized principle 


1 Barton, G. A., The Religions of the World. University of Chicago Press, 1917, p. 122. 
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of evil, Angra Mainyu, the opponent of Ahura Mazda, became a far more 
“meaty” and materialistic character, called also Ahriman, the Arch-deceiver, 
the Prince of Evil, the Devil, or the Lie, as Zoroaster himself called him. 

Ahriman’s success from the first was amazing. He filled a long-felt 
need. Round him aggregated all the primitive and superstitious ideas of 
demons, dragons, and goblins, as satellites in his retinue. He came with 
the conquering Persians and their Ahura Mazda into Babylon and there 
he made his greatest conquest. The Hebrews of the Exile were there, 
and they became well disposed to the Persians because of their generous 
attitude toward the restoration in Palestine. It seems clear that the Old 
Testament reflects some influences on Hebrew religion of their Babylonish 
captivity. Chief of these was the Devil. Down to the Exile, Yahweh is 
the ultimate source of everything, good and evil alike. “But,” says Hume, 
“a distinct change took place after the Exile Thus Satan is not an 
original feature of the Bible but is introduced from Zoroastrianism.” * 

If the Persian Ahura Mazda contributed something to the compre- 
hensiveness, unity, and spirituality of the Hebrew Yahweh, Ahriman or 
Satan soon established himself among the Hebrews as to the manor born. 
He was identified with the crafty serpent in the Garden of Eden as the 
Deceiver who led Adam and Eve astray. He was actually substituted for 
Yahweh in some of the later accounts of the disasters that befell the 
Israelites.* He impudently comes to the sons of God in the council of the 
Lord and craftily wins permission to harry Job, the righteous, with all of 
the terrors of storm, pestilence, war, and death. 

From the old Dispensation of the Hebrews, Satan passed into the 
New Dispensation of Christianity, where, as the centuries passed, he attained 
perhaps his highest dignity and importance. The Founder himself, Jesus, 
the Messiah, speaks of the Devil with great respect as his most redoubtable 
antagonist. He is the Enemy that sows tares in the fruitful field. The 
Pharisees are “like your father the Devil.” The Devil is a “liar and the 
father of it.” In this expression he uses the very language of the Zoro- 
astrian appellation for Angra Mainyu, the Lie. 

The Devil continued his progress to the West as an integral part of 
the Christian doctrine, as it rapidly advanced over the Western world. 
Through the sect of the Gnostics, Christianity was again subjected more 
or less directly to the ancient Persian doctrine of dualism, which split all 
entity by a line on one side of which was God and good and spirit and on 


2 Hume, R. E., The World’s Living Religions. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1935, p. 191. 
8 Cf. II Sam. 24:1 and I Chron. 21:1. 
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the opposite side the Devil and evil and matter or flesh. Thus at once 
the world and all its majesty and might and vainglory were turned over 
to the suzerainty of Satan, a dominion that Jesus seems to have acknowledged 
at his temptation in the Wilderness when the Devil offered to give him all 
these glories. St. Paul may have spiritualized the Devil a bit, but it is 
clear from all his epistles that Paul is engaged in a mighty conflict with the 
principle of evil which is aggressive and often conquering, both in the 
churches and the world that he sought to redeem and in his own inner life. 
He calls his Devil “Sin,” but it is a very personal and pertinacious enemy; 
and Paul speaks the language of any man today when he says, “The good 
that I would I do not, but the evil that I would not, that I do,” and cries, 
“Oh, wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death?” But the apocalyptic writer of Revelation has a more fleshly 
and incarnate picture of his Satanic Majesty: 


And I saw an angel come down from heaven . . . . and he laid hold on the 
dragon, that old serpent, which is the Devil and Satan . . . . and cast him into the 
bottomless pit and shut him up and set a seal upon him And the Devil that 
deceived them was cast into the lake of fire and brimstone . . . . and shall be tor- 
mented day and night for ever and ever. (Rev. 20:1-3, 10.) 


II 


Nothing daunted by this prophecy of his ultimate and eternal end, the 
Devil continued his triumphal march around the Mediterranean and across 
the continent of Europe, in the retinue and part of the panoply of the 
Christian church, denounced in her pulpits, symbolized in her pageantry, 
implemented as a part of the machinery of salvation. He acquired hooves 
and a tail and horns, an odor of brimstone, red tights and doublet, and a 
sinister and tricky personality. Wherever Christ went, went the Devil, 
with an ingratiating leer and the enticements of the world and the flesh. 
The populace made hideous mannikins of him, filled with fireworks, and 
set them off on holy days with a bang. He became more and‘ more per- 
sonalized in the religious literature of the church, and perhaps reached 
his zenith of significance and importance when he was made (in reality) 
the hero of the greatest epic after Homer and Virgil, Milton’s Paradise 
Lost. Here Satan moves majestic, with all the accouterments of personal 
power and unconquerable will, tosses mountains around like the Titans, 
and goes flaming down into the Pit, crying, “Which way I fly is Hell, 
myself am Hell.” Secular artists like Goethe and Marlowe portray a 
more humanized and insidious deceiver, Mephistopheles, who nevertheless 
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can appeal with subtle fascination to all the weak and wicked impulses of 
the individual soul. 

Far to the south in Arabia, Satan found another sponsor in the 
religion that acknowledged Allah as the one God. Here, with a host of 
satellites, djinns, and genii, Satan marched with the conquering armies of 
Mohammed, across Egypt and Africa into Spain, and, again, across Asia 
Minor and up the Danube, until Christian and Mussulman faced each 
other at Tours and Vienna, each no doubt thinking that the other was 
the arch protagonist of that old Satan, the Devil. 

Behold, then, how the Devil, with consummate strategy, has by- 
passed, both in time and geography, the little land of Greece, in a sort 
of enveloping movement. For the Greeks never had a grand devil, and 
less than their share of the little devils and demons that harried and in- 
timidated less valiant peoples. Even Hesiod, though superstitious enough 
and the voice of the common man, did not attribute crop blight to super- 
natural curses but to the cold north wind, and found for all the ills of 
man one sovereign remedy—hard work. The Greeks looked level-eyed 
upon the ills and wickednesses of life and were not shocked or dismayed. 
That was just the way things were. They admitted no pattern or con- 
sistency in evil and cowered before no inescapable Prince of Damnation. 
They did not cower or grovel before their gods, either, but admired and 
reverenced them. They thought of the gods as supermen: “all I aspired 
to be, all I could never be.” As the gods had beauty and virtue on the 
grand scale, so also they had grand and expansive vices, passions, and 
cruelties. 

As the Greeks became more speculative and advanced in moral ideas, 
their exceedingly human gods caused them great distress of mind. Pindar, 
the tragic poets, and the philosophers went through a Gethsemane of 
wrestling with the problems of evil presented by their Homeric myths 
of hereditary crime and the loose and lascivious and criminal behavior of 
the gods. Here was the internal conflict that furnished the theme of 
nearly all the great Greek tragedies. I have sometimes thought that a 
first-class functioning Devil would have saved the Greeks from tragedy 
in both the literary and literal sense of the term. Evil was there, but 
it was, as we moderns say, just one of those things. It was the way things 
are. It was fate, before which even the gods must bow. It was in the 
nature of things. It was the reverse of the medallion. It was the in- 
evitable accompaniment of individual freedom and choice, which was to the 
Greeks the most precious of all things. After all, life was stimulating and 
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relishable, and evil was not imposed by any power of gods or devils. It 
could be met by toughness, by hardihood, by clear thinking and adjust- 
ment to the divine order of the universe. 

The Greek philosophers came to examine all things: the origin and 
structure of matter, the nature of human relations, what is justice? what 
is a state? what is the cause of wars? what is the source of evil? They re- 
jected the idea that the gods were the cause of all things—evil as well as 
good—in frank language that would have subjected them to the auto-da-fé 
in Christian times. Plato says in the Republic: “Then God, if he be good, 
is not the author of all things, as many assert, but he is the cause of a few 
things only. For few are the goods of human life and many are the evils, 
and the good is to be attributed to God alone; of the evils, the causes are 
to be sought elsewhere and not in him.” It is not easy to say just what 


were the ideas of the Greeks as to the source of evil, or even the ideas of 
Socrates and Plato. It is commonly said that Socrates regarded ignorance 
as the cause of evil. But in the Theaetetus: “Socrates replies that evil is 
inevitable, as the counterpart of good.” “It dwells not with the gods but 
haunts this mortal nature and our only escape from it is to become like 
the gods, as far as may be.” 


Again, in the Politics, Plato makes allusion to the ancient myths about 


the golden age when evil did not exist. He seems to think that the Divine 
Architect in those times was a kindly tutor to mankind and as a benevolent 
Fiihrer, so to speak, kept his hand upon the helm. But from time to 
time, or from age to age, “the divine steerer of the universe lets go of 
the helm—and the world governs itself and all within it, remembering 
and imitating as far as might be the teachings of its author and father.” 
“The order introduced by the creator is the cause of all good. In the 
first years after he abandoned the helm, the good tended to prevail. But 
with the lapse of time came forgetfulness and the encroachment of ancient 
disharmonies.” 

The Devil might seem to have concluded that the intellectual climate 
of a land like this was inhospitable and alien to his nature and inconsistent 
with the credulity that made him lord of the hearts of men. At any rate, 
the Devil came not to Greece, either from the Persians, in whose religious 
customs Herodotus was naively interested, nor from the Hebrews, of 
whose contemporary literature and intellectual life the Greeks apparently 
and incredibly knew nothing. In that land of realistic inquiry, free speech 
and free thought, superstition could not survive—least of all the supreme 
superstition of the Devil and his hell. 
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But in Christian lands the Devil flourished and advanced his borders. 
He came with the Puritans to New England. He crossed with the Cavaliers 
to Virginia. He rode with the circuit riders into the backwoods of 
America, where he was perhaps partially identified by the pioneers with 
the “red devils” that massacred their friends and children. His hold upon 
the rough frontiersmen was broken with terrific struggles and hallucinations 
and ecstatic conversions. As America became more settled and civilized, 
fine churches were built and from the pulpits of these churches the Devil 
was denounced with all his agencies, the saloon, the brothel, and the gaming 
house. He led the young down the path of dalliance until it was too late, 
too late, and the fiery pit opened for them “where their worm dieth not 
and their fire is not quenched.” 

The evangelist, sometimes, infected by the rough humor of the frontier, 
treated his Satanic Majesty with a light touch, as in the story of Lorenzo 
Dow and how he raised the Devil. Dow, a queer, erratic circuit rider, 
was guest in the cabin of one of his “mourners” who happened to be away 
on a hunting trip. On his host’s return, Lorenzo resumed his efforts to 
save this soul from the clutches of the Evil One. “Preacher,” said the man, 
“Gf I could jest see the Devil with my own eyes, I could believe.” Now 
Lorenzo had heard, from the loft above, which was the “Prophet’s Cham- 
ber,” and knew that his hostess had been entertaining a lover, and that 
upon her husband’s return, the lover had been hidden and covered up in 
a barrel of tow that stood in the corner of the room. So, Lorenzo walked 
to the open fire, took a blazing faggot and set fire to the tow. Straightway 
there popped from the barrel a fearsome figure, blazing from head to 
foot, darted out of the door and disappeared, flaming and cursing, into the 
forest. Such, according to tradition, was the way Lorenzo Dow raised 
the Devil. 

The Devil has been an integral part of the thought of the Christian 
churches until quite recent times. He kept his place long in the literature 
of the church, and to this day figures in the ritual of most of the evangelical 
and Catholic churches—especially in the august formula of renunciation 
connected with the rite of baptism: “Dost thou renounce the Devil and all 
his works, the vain pomp and glory of the world, with all covetous desires 
of the same and the carnal desires of the flesh, so that thou wilt not follow 
or be led by them?” This solemn abnegation, with its echoes of the old 
Gnostic identification of the Devil with all the physical world and its 
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gratifications, may be traced back to the third century, when the renunciatio 
was repeated three times; but you can still hear it today being intoned by 
ministers of the Christian churches in almost the same identical words. 
Ninety per cent of the Christians of our day have thus acknowledged the 
personality of Satan in the same sacrament in which they pledge allegiance 
to Christ. 

To the preachers of an earlier day, the Devil was a very real per- 
sonage. He is, at the same time, the plausible and insidious deceiver and 
the exulting master of torments for the finally unrepentant and unre- 
generate. And always he is taken for granted as a real person, the author 
of our wayward impulses, just as God is the source of our better aspira- 
tions. With some variation, according to the character of the discourse and 
the temperament of the preacher, the printed sermons of English and 
American divines of the early day introduce the Devil on an average of two 
or three times per sermon. One would gather, from a wide reading of 
these evangelistic appeals, that the convert of those days, as he exercised 
a “saving faith” in Christ, manifested an equally implicit belief in the 
Author of that from which he was saved—the Devil. 

The importance attached by the churches to the proper conception of 
Satan, even within our own times, is illustrated by a story told by a friend 
of a friend of mine. This man was making a vacation trip to a hunting 
lodge in the lake country about sixty miles back from the railway. He 
secured a taxi driver to take him out and on the way they passed through 
a small village that had two fine brick churches on the opposite sides of 
the road. My friend’s friend asked the driver why there were two such 
churches in so small a community, and in the rough language of his kind 
he replied: “Well, I ain’t no theologian, but the way I understand it is this: 
these people on the left, the First Church, thought the Devil was originally 
a gentleman; but the Second Church folks thought he was a so-and-so 
from the beginning. So they split up.” 


IV 


But in Greece, that land of free thought and unintimidated reason, 
where, as Edmund Soper says: “The Christian faith came into contact with 
the most powerful weapon ever forged by the human mind—Greek 
thought,” * the little land of Greece, by-passed and forgotten by the Devil 
and his minions, was yet not mopped up, liquidated, or eliminated. Greek 


“Soper, E. D., The Religions of Mankind. Abingdon Press, 1921, p. 315. 
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thought and intellectual progress were there, more permanent than the 
Parthenon. Her intellectual life, her modes of thought, her literature, her 
philosophy and her science, these lay fallow for a little more than a thou- 
sand years. Then came the Renaissance, partly the cause and partly the 
result of the Revival of Learning. Not the literature merely, and musty 
writings of old times, but the modes of thought, the courageous search for 
the truth, the inexhaustible curiosity about things as they are, the begin- 
nings of science, the atomic theory, the speculations about origins, the seeds 
of evolution, the free joy of life, and delight in the exercise of the mind— 
all these marks of Greek literature, wafted over Europe by the new print- 
ing press, were a stimulus to trends that were in the air. 

So, this by-passed Greek mind helped to create an intellectual climate 
in the whole of the modern world in which the Devil and kindred super- 
stitions do not flourish. This colorful, frightening, and flamboyant creature 
did not meet an appropriate end. He was not hurled with appropriate 
sound and color effects down into the bottomless pit—except in Milton’s 
poem and the Book of Revelation. He simply withered on the tongues 
of men. He kept his place long in the Christian church, and he is still in 
the ritual, that most archaic and unchanging of language phenomena; but 
for a generation now he has scarcely been mentioned in church literature 
or in the pulpits. I do not need to document this statement. I went to 
the library and pulled down dozens of volumes of the leading scholars of 
our day in the field of Christian teachings. Not a one of them even men- 
tioned Satan or the Devil in their indexes. One said: “With the growth 
of science and the discovery of the natural connection between events, the 
realm of the evil spirits has been progressively narrowed,” and “The rea- 
sons which make it difficult to believe in the existence of demons make it 
equally difficult to believe in Satan, the Prince of the Demons.” George 
Galloway, in his Philosophy of Religion (1929) says: “The theory that 
there is in the universe a power or principle, personal or otherwise, in 
eternal opposition to God is geneally discarded by the modern mind.” © 

The current literature of the church, the religious journals, the church- 
school literature, devotional books and essays reflect even more markedly 
and unconsciously the change in religious thought in the last half century. 
The Devil, under any name whatsoever, has vanished. The pulpit, too, 
ignores him. In three volumes of Harry Emerson Fosdick’s sermons, two 
of Daniel A. Poling, six of Clovis Chappell, I found the Devil only 


5 Galloway, G., A Philosophy of Religion. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1929, p. 524. 
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twice—once when Dr. Poling quoted the old bromide, “When the Devil 
was sick,” and once when Dr. Chappell admitted, “It seems that Jesus, 
along with the saints of the New Testament, believed that there was an 
evil personality known as the Devil. . . . Our day has thrown this doc- 
trine aside.” ° 

It means little that the ritual remains unchanged, and even here there 
are developments. As an illustration of how important a part the Devil 
has had in the Christian church, and how recently and rapidly he has faded 
from the picture, we may take a look at former Methodist Disciplines. 
Those who came into the church some while ago answered affirmatively 
the ancient ritual question, “Dost thou renounce the Devil . . . .?” This 
was part of the obligation of the holy Sacrament of Baptism as it appeared 
in the Disciplines up to 1932 in the Methodist Episcopal Church and 1938 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. But something happened to 
the Devil during the thirties. The formula, “Dost thou renounce the 
Devil?” appeared in the northern Methodist Discépline of 1928, but was 
omitted in the Discipline of 1932 and thereafter down to and including the 
Uniting Conference of 1939. Neither the Devil nor Satan appear any- 
where in the Methodist Discipline of 1939 and 1940. He has been bowed 
out. He remains in the ritual of the Episcopal Church and the Church of 


England; but this is of little significance when considered in the light of 
the gospel as preached in those churches. 


So we may conclude that, partly at least through the influence of 


Greek literature and thought, both in ancient and modern days, the Devil 
is dead—as dead as Hector! 


EPILoGuE 


I am sure that this heartening picture of the life and death of the 
Devil has left in our minds an inevitable epilogue of less sanguine thoughts. 
Every man of alert and sensitive mind and heart is sobered, is dismayed, 
is frightened and distressed by the knowledge of evils, sufferings, and 
wickednesses that comes to us hourly. If the Devil is dead, his works 
flourish as never before. No picture of infamy, torture, terror, doom, and 
damnation drawn by the genius of Milton or the inspiration of the author of 
Revelation equals the reality of evil in the world today. War, pestilence, 
and destruction, and, worse than that, bitterness, hatred and distrust, lies, 

© Chappell, C. C., Sermons From the Parables. Cokesbury Press, 1933, p. 37. Dr. Chappell adds, 


however, “If we can no longer account for the presence of evil by charging it up to the Devil, we do not 
for this reason do away with the fact of evil. Sin is a grim fact, explain it however we may.” 
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deceit and duplicity, the dissolving of those homely human integrities that 
make possible any kind of community life—all this on a global scale. 
Neither Greek philosophy nor modern philosophy has yet solved the prob- 
lem of evil. Something, whatever it is, because of which evil and injustice 
exist, something malignant and perverse is abroad in the world and in the 
hearts of men, something that we can neither understand nor control, some- 
thing not ourselves that makes for unrighteousness, something that has 
never been eliminated from human life in any considerable extent except 
by a simple faith in God in the heart of the individual man. 

Probably we are facing a sort of recrudescence of the Devil in the 
years before us. The minds of men will react to the misery, cruelty, the 
futility and irrational chaos of these days as men’s minds have always re- 
acted to the evils of life. If they see no pattern, they will see a principle 
of evil, a fearsome power, both internal and external, that drives men on 
to sin. The Devil is coming into his own. 

Dostoievsky in The Brothers Karamazov, and Thomas Mann in Doctor 
Faustus, represent the Devil in grisly scenes, exacting final penalty from 
one who had mortgaged his soul. These later writers have portrayed a 
Devil in modern dress, though powerful and frightening—not so much 
a Devil, rather the evil side of a split personality. Perhaps the same psycho- 
logical and allegorical attitude animates The Screwtape Letters of C. S. 
Lewis. Other recent writers who have dealt with the Devil are Edwin 
Lewis in The Creator and the Adversary, and Denis de Rougemont in 
The Devil’s Share. Dr. Albion R. King’s article “The Christian Devil,” 
published in Reicion 1n Lire last winter, is a scholarly and serious study 
of the Devil. 

Perhaps Satan, too, will achieve a sort of resurrection from the dead. 
Perhaps the new theology will complete the adjustments of ancient beliefs 
to some acknowledgment of spiritual entities that are factual in all human 
experience, to a recognition of the reality of both the Divine and the devilish. 





Religion and the Public Schools 


JOHN Q. SCHISLER 


TueE SITUATION 


HE STUDY OF RELIGION AND EDUCATION should be 
at the top or near the top of the agenda for groups of educators and church- 
men in every part of the United States. Dr. L. P. Jacks has said, “If you 
want a man to think deeply and earnestly and with the fear of God upon 
him, set him thinking about education. He will soon find out, for example, 
that religion and education are not two things, but one thing; two only on 
the surface, but one in the ultimate foundations and the final aim.” * 

The importance of conferences between Protestant churchmen and 


public school officials is illustrated in a statement from Paul Blanshard in 
his latest book. 


In one respect, these organizations [the Kremlin and the Vatican] occupy the 
same battlefield—the battlefield of education; and on that battlefield Democracy, 
Catholicism, and Communism are all engaged in a deadly struggle for the mind of 
the coming generations. 


As the public school goes, so will go the future of democratic society. The 
Kremlin believes in partisan Communist education, and the Vatican believes in partisan 
Catholic education, and each is hostile to the non-partisan public school. Only a 
powerful and informed democracy can preserve the institution from impairment or 
ruin by these two hostile and competing organizations.” 


There is wide difference of opinion as to the nature of the problem 
and as to its solution. There is just as wide difference in practices which 
range all the way from the use of a syllabus in teaching religion in public 
school classes in a few cities to the antagonism to religion on the part of 
public school officials and teachers in other parts of the country. Religion 
and education stand on the highest level of the essential values in our 
American life. Not many would disagree with the estimate which Mr. 
Blanshard puts on education when he says: 


1 Jacks, L. P., A Living Universe, Geo. H. Doran, 1924, p. 14. 
2 Blanshard, P., Communism, Democracy and Catholic Power, Beacon Press, 1951, p. 131- 
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Almost all Americans accept two basic traditions concerning the control of educa- 
tion—that the responsibility for control should rest with the local community, and 
that the schools should be free from sectarian strife. The experience of European 
countries with church-controlled education impressed our forefathers unfavorably. 
They decided that they should have a school system which represented all the people, 
which was paid for by all the people, and which was open to the children of all the 
people without discrimination. ‘That decision was probably the most important de- 
cision ever made by Americans for American culture.® 

As for religion, churchmen of every faith feel that it is the one element 
without which there can be no harmonious adjustment between individuals, 
groups, and nations and, therefore, its value is supreme. 

With these generally accepted estimates of value which are placed on 
education and religion, it would seem that it ought to be a comparatively 
simple process, to “unite these two so long divided, knowledge and vital 
piety,” to borrow words from John Wesley. But that it is not a simple 
problem, every group which has tackled it has discovered, sometimes to 
its dismay. 

Why is it a difficult problem? There are several reasons. 

1. We are a big nation made up of many groups, which vary widely 
in their theological, social, and cultural backgrounds. Here is a community 
which is predominantly third- and fourth-generation American and Prot- 
estant. Here is another in which there is a strong foreign element. Here 
is still another which is predominantly Catholic. There are, however, far 
fewer homogeneous communities in the United States today than there were 
at the turn of the century. For example, I taught in public schools in four 
different rural communities during a period of five years. At that time, 
those communities were so predominantly Methodist that I could have 
taught The Discipline of The Methodist Church in my classes without any 
criticism from the patrons of the schools. Today that could not possibly 
be done, because of the variety of denominations now existing in those 
communities. This is fairly representative of the mixing and mingling of 
peoples with varied religious and social backgrounds in all sections of the 
nation. 

2. In the second place, religious leaders do not agree as to whether it 
is possible to teach religion in the public school. For the purpose of this 
discussion let us understand that by the term, “teach religion in the public 
school,” we mean actually teaching religion by public school teachers in 
public school classes as a part of the curriculum. 

There are public school teachers in widely separated communities in 


3 Pbid., p. 132 
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the United States who were brought up in the environment and under the 
tutelage of the church, in some instances Protestant and in other instances 
Catholic, who, having a vital faith and believing that religion should be 
taught, are actually proceeding to teach religion in the public schools in 
which they serve. Here is a very efficient and experienced teacher who 
supplements the public school curriculum at certain points with the curricu- 
lum of Christian education which is being used in the church schools of her 
community. She feels strongly that she is definitely teaching religion in 
the public school. There is another teacher in a junior high school whose 
group was assigned responsibility for the preparation of the program to be 
observed by the whole school during the Easter season. In the weeks spent 
in preparation of this program she directed the reading of her group in 
the Bible and in other Christian education literature, and definitely felt 
that she successfully took advantage of an opportunity to teach religion. 
Here is a public school principal who was honored by the International 
Council of Religious Education in recent years with the Russell Colgate 
citation for distinguished service in religious education, who became so much 
interested in teaching religious education in the public school of which he 
was the principal that he prepared a syllabus for the use of his teachers 
during school hours in the school building. It was definitely in the evan- 
gelical tradition. Doubtless there are other numerous illustrations of the 
ways, particularly informal ways, in which public school teachers have taught 
religion in their classes. 

President Henry Pitney Van Dusen of Union Theological Seminary 
has a new book, God in Education (Harper), in which he strongly supports 
the position that religion should be taught in state institutions (he deals 
largely with institutions of higher learning) and he cites quite an interesting 
number of state schools in which it is being done. 

The attitude of the International Council of Religious Education in 
this regard is set forth in the following statement: 


Our churches have the right to expect that our public schools disavow material- 
istic, secularistic and humanistic views of education and teach “belief in God as the 
Source of all spiritual values and material goods, the Determiner of the destinies 
of nations, and the loving Father of mankind.” . . . . We expect that the schools 
will expose our children to this point of view. We go further in our expectations. 
As far as the school can, in view of the religious diversity of our people, judicial opinions, 
and our American traditions, we expect it to teach this common religious tradition as 
the only adequate basis for the life of the school and the personal lives of teachers, 
students and citizens in a free and responsible democracy.* 


4 Statement by the Department of Weekday Religious Education of the I.C.R.E. 
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Prior to the Supreme Court’s decision in the McCollum case, religion was 
being taught on released time in 708 public school systems in the country. 
In fifteen per cent of these, classes were meeting in public school buildings. 

On the other hand, there is certainly a commanding body of opinion 
which holds that religion cannot be taught in the public schools. 

1. First, there are those who say that religion cannot be taught in the 
public schools because the public school is a godless institution. To put it 
differently, the public school has become completely secularized and religion 
cannot be taught in such an institution. 

The National Association of Evangelicals set up a committee to study 
the philosophy and practice of Christian education. The report of this 
committee has been published in a volume entitled Christian Educa- 
tion in a Democracy, under the editorship of Dr. Frank E. Gaebelein, 
who was chairman of the committee. The whole drift of the argument 
which this committee sets forth is that the process of secularization of 
American public schools has gone so far that the churches cannot look to 
them as teachers of religion but must depend upon the church and the home. 

To quote: 


Why have the public schools failed in the development of moral character? 
They have failed because there has been ruled out of them the only dynamic able 


to produce character enough to weather an ethical climate where the winds blow in 
the direction of moral short cuts and easy self-indulgence. From trying to “make 
God an elective subject” public education has now been brought to the pass of re- 
fusing God even so much as elective status.® 


Many statements by representatives of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
could be quoted in which they argue for the necessity of the parochial school 
on the ground that the public school is a “godless” institution. 

2. Then there are those who claim that religion cannot be taught in 
the public schools because of the nature of religion. For example, Rabbi 
Freehof says in the July-August 1948 issue of Religious Education: “It is 
humanly impossible to teach religion-as-such All religious instruc- 
tion is bound to be sectarian. This is psychologically inevitable whatever 
be deemed philosophically possible.” ° 

More than a generation ago Dr. H. H. Horne said in his Psychological 
Principles of Education,’ “To reduce religion to its lowest terms and to 
teach the residuum as religion will satisfy no religious man and no reli- 
gious sect.” 

5 Chas. Seribner’s Sons, 1952, p. 5. 


8 “Religion in the Public Schools.” 
7? The Macmillan Company, 1906, p. 386. 
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Dr. Gaebelein, to whom I have already referred, says: “Religion taught 
on the basis of common elements reached by striking out all differences in 
creeds might satisfy the more liberal religionists and be tolerated by some 
secularists, but to the evangelical Christian it would be not only inadequate 
but also repugnant.” ® 

Then there are those who do not believe that religion can be taught 
in the public schools by reason of the fundamental doctrine of the separation 
of church and state. Gaebelein proceeds step by step through a series of 
arguments which are summarized in statements of what he calls five basic 
principles. But all his argument is given in miniature in this statement: 
“Under a democratic state even a nation traditionally Christian cannot com- 
mit the responsibility for religious instruction to the public schools if the 
democratic guarantee of full religious freedom is to be maintained inviolate 
by the separation of church and state.” ° Of course Dr. Gaebelein and his 
committee had no authority to speak for a denomination outside the orbit 
of the Association of Evangelicals, but it is a fact that the statement just 
quoted represents the fundamental position of the second largest Protes- 
tant denomination in America—namely, the Southern Baptist Convention. 

One may well ask whether this lack of understanding and agreement 
as to the nature and solution of the problem of religion and education has 
any bearing on the low estate of our moral convictions and practices. The 
church must carry its share of responsibility, and the public school is not 
innocent in this regard. Dr. Howard G. Spaulding of Mount Vernon, 
New York, writing a leading article in School and Society on “Education 
and the Crisis in Character,” after mentioning the slump in national morality 
as shown by the breakdown in marriage, towering liquor bills, dishonest 
citizenship, ~nd the callousness of both workers and employees as to the 
rights of tneir fellow citizens, says: “We who teach must view these evi- 
dences of the lack of character with special concern. These adults who 
wreck homes, seek wealth by dishonest means and violate all the laws of 
God and man, are our former pupils. In part, we made them what they 
are. We believe in the power of education, yet clearly that power has not 
been great enough to build a morally sound nation.” *° 

When asked why a nation such as Germany, with its long Christian 
tradition and with its contribution of Christian leadership in the past, should 
turn to outright paganism, Emil Brunner, the Swiss theologian, said: 
8 Op. cit., p. 81. 


® Tbid., p. 91. 
10 School and Society, March, 1947. 
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Ah, there is where you make your mistake. The paganism of Germany was 
not a sudden thing. For over half a century God and religion had been gradually 
disappearing from the schools of Germany, Education had become secular. A gen- 
eration has arisen which acknowledges no God, and no longer regards those basic 
moral sanctions which are the safeguard of national and international humanity and 
decency. That is why the churches of Germany are empty and the nation has turned 
its face toward the darkness in the wake of Adolf Hitler.”* 


THe Way AnEap—Wuart It Is Nor 


Thus it will be seen that our counsel is divided as to whether religion 
can be taught in the public schools. While there is in the aggregate a 
large number of public school teachers who are actually teaching religion 
in their schools, their number is small compared to the whole, and each of 
them is an isolated unit performing as an individual. Under present con- 
ditions there seems to be no way to correlate, systematize, and organize 
their efforts and practices. The International Council statement which I 
quoted above uses a clause that reveals the weakness of the Council’s argu- 
ment. The clause is: “As far as the school can, in view of the religious 
diversity of our people, judicial opinions, and our American traditions, we 
expect it to teach this common religious tradition as the only adequate basis 
for the life of the school and the personal lives of teachers, students, and 
citizens in a free and responsible democracy.” When one takes due account 
of the religious diversity of our people, judicial opinions, and our American 
traditions, he practically admits that what the Council proclaims ought to 
be done, actually cannot now be done. The weight of judgment, it seems 
to me, is now clearly against the hope that religious instruction which would 
be satisfactory to churchmen generally can be carried on in public schools. 

Does that mean that we agree with those who say the public school is 
a godless institution? Does it mean that the situation is hopeless? Just 
what is the way ahead? 

1. First, the right way ahead for Protestants is not to be led astray 
by the cry that the public schools are godless. Some leading churchmen, 
lay and clerical, have fallen in with this chorus and insist that the public 
schools are unfit institutions for the teaching of religion. On the attitude 
of the church toward the public school, the Board of Education of The 
Methodist Church has spoken in the following words: 

We recognize the public school as the primary agency through which our society 
attempts to open up its culture to youth and to train them in its ideals and ways 


of living. We, as Protestants, are committed to the public schools as the most 
effective means of providing common education for all our children. Opponents 


11 From an address before the Presbyterian U.S.A. Synod of Virginia, 1941. 
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of the public school system denounce the public schools as “godless” while at the 
same time legal restrictions are placed upon the recognition of religion in the schools. 
The time has evidently come for the friends of the public schools to stand up and 
be counted, to speak up and be heard. As a friend of public education this board 
proclaims anew its belief in the American public school system, and its desire to co- 
operate with educational leaders in achieving the highest functioning of this system 


in terms of the intellectual and moral development of the pupils and the enrichment 
of the national life.’ 


2. Second, the right way ahead for Protestants is not to establish 
parochial schools. 

The United States Census Bureau has reported that one out of every 
eight students of elementary school age in the United States attends a 
parochial or private school, and one out of every twelve high-school stu- 
dents attends a nonpublic school. Most of these pupils who attend private 
and parochial schools are Roman Catholics. A considerable number are 
Lutherans. 

Other Protestants are also being encouraged to inaugurate an ambitious 
program of parochial schools. In the January 15, 1950, issue of the New 
York Times, Preston King Sheldon described what he called “a new type 
of Protestant Day School that provides studies comparable to those in the 
public schools and adds instruction in the principles of Christianity.” Mr. 
Sheldon says that these schools are increasing in number, there now being 
133 such schools in twenty-two states and several in Canada. This move- 
ment is being promoted by the National Union of Christian Schools. Their 
financial support comes from tuition and donations. There is another or- 
ganization which is promoting Christian Day Schools. It is known as the 
National Association of Christian Schools. Both organizations have strong 
fundamentalist leanings. The Division of the Local Church of the Meth- 
odist Board of Education has been encouraged to promote . Methodist 
parochial schools. 

To my way of thinking, these movements are not in the best interest 
of religion or of education at the present time. In spite of the Supreme 
Court decision in the McCollum case, the churches should not at this time 
be led into establishing parochial schools except for preschool (or nursery) 
children. 

If the several denominations did succeed in establishing such schools 
it would mean the end of the public school, which is the greatest democratic 
institution in our national life. The denominations are not financially able 
to support efficient parochial schools. Even the strongest denominations 






12 Minutes, Annual Meeting, Board of Education, 1948. 
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would be called upon for a financial outlay far beyond anything they ever 
contemplated for religious education. Furthermore, a system of denomi- 
national parochial schools in this country would be a divisive element, tend- 
ing to intensify the division of our society into sectarian groups at the very 
time when the great need in our world is for unity. Our society needs the 
cohesive influence of the public school. 

In connection with the statement of conviction regarding the un- 
wisdom of parochial schools, it should be said that the right of churches 
to establish such schools must be maintained. Any denomination which 
thinks that the best interest of its children can be served by a parochial 
school, must be protected in its freedom to establish such a school. 

3. Third, the right way ahead is not to divide the public school funds 
with secular schools. One of the most exhaustive treatments of this issue 
which has come to my attention is The American Tradition in Religion and 
Education, by R. Freeman Butts. It provides necessary historical per- 
spective for understanding this problem. It is clearly revealed that this 
issue has long plagued the members of the Congress and the Courts. It is 
evident to those who know this history that the fight to share the public 
school dollar with secular schools is as fierce today as at any time in the 
history of our nation. 

The General Board of Education of The Methodist Church takes its 
stand in regard to this matter in the following statement: 


The plight of the public schools becomes more serious by reason of the increased 
agitation for the diversion of public tax funds to the support of parochial schools. 
This agitation is not unrelated to the situation which resulted in the “New Jersey 
decision” of the United States Supreme Court. 

Under the New Jersey law school boards are authorized to reimburse parents 
out of tax funds for car fare of children who attend parochial schools. This law 
was attacked as violating the principle of the separation of church and state. The 
United States Supreme Court, by a 5 to 4 decision, upheld the law on the ground 
that it was a public welfare measure, similar to police protection at street crossings, 
at the same time most strongly standing for the separation of church and state. The 
Board feels that this is another entering wedge for the support of sectarian schools 
from public funds and is a part of a never ending campaign by a powerful religious 
organization for complete support of such schools. These encroachments, we feel, 
should be resisted by all true friends of tax-supported free public schools. As money 
is diverted to the sectarian schools the public schools are weakened. If the wedge 
is driven deeper no one can imagine that other religious organizations will be content 
to sit passively by and let the funds be used by one church alone. One does not have 
to be a prophet to see that in a short time this process would destroy our American 
public school system and weaken the foundations of our national unity."® 


18 Tbid. 
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Tue Way AnEap—Wuhart Ir Is 


To speak positively now, the way ahead is one which must be char- 
acterized by courage, faith, tolerance, a cooperative spirit on the part of 
both churchmen and public school people, and action. 

1. First, we must strengthen and extend the teaching of religion on 
released or dismissed time. The Supreme Court decision in the McCollum 
case does not prohibit the release of pupils for an agreed-upon time each 
week for the teaching of religion by the churches of the community in their 
own buildings by their own teachers with the use of their own facilities. 

Churchmen and public school officials who were cooperating in week- 
day schools were stunned by the Supreme Court decision in the McCollum 
case. The decision itself and the opinions of some of the judges were con- 
fusing statements, and the confusion was increased by certain religious 
leaders who rushed into print with conflicting and discouraging pronounce- 
ments. Some communities discontinued weekday schools. As the meaning 
of the Supreme Court decision slowly became clear, many communities 
moved ahead with their weekday schools. Confidence is now increased by 
the six-to-one decision of the Court of Appeals, New York State’s highest 
tribunal, which upheld the constitutionality of New York City’s released- 
time program under which children are excused to attend religious classes 
off school premises one hour a week. 

There should be many conferences in the states, counties, and local 
communities in which thoughtful churchmen and public school leaders 
seriously consider together the ways and means of larger and better co- 
operation in weekday schools. 

2. In the second place, the church should encourage and support the 
Christian public school teacher. A teacher with whom I conversed a few 
days ago asked seriously, “Does the church care about the moral and re- 
ligious attitudes and practices of public school teachers?” A Christian 
public school teacher who is motivated by deep religious convictions will 
exemplify spiritual values and moral principles whether she has a class in 
religion or not. This is particularly true if she is a church-school teacher, 
regular in her attendance upon the worship services of her church, and an 
active participant in good causes in her community. She has a right to 
feel that she and the church school teacher are co-laborers seeking similar 
goals in terms of growing life. Therefore, she deserves and should have 
the encouragement of the church. 

3. In the third place, Protestants must begin to exercise more influence 
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against the secularization of public schools. It is not encouraging public 
schools to become sectarian when they are encouraged to throw off the bias 
against religion which characterizes a large percentage of them at the 
present time. 

4. In the fourth place, Protestant churches must become more alert 
to the perils facing the public schools. These perils are of two kinds— 
mediocrity on the one hand, and the encroachments of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy on the other. 

The public schools in many communities have dropped below safe 
standards for public education in a democracy. Dr. Allan V. Heely said in 
the New York Times some time ago, “The problem of American education 
is not to secure adequate financing, it is to set up a system of schools good 
enough to be worth financing.” * At the same time, the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy is seeking in some communities to seize control of the public schools 
for its own purposes. In other communities it is seeking to lay its hands 
upon tax money for its parochial schools. Blanshard’s chapter 7, “The 
Kremlin and the Vatican Versus the Public School,” is “required” reading 
for Protestant pastors, public school officials, and school boards. 

Protestant churches must recognize the public school as a responsibility. 
There are at least three practical ways in which this responsibility may be 
discharged: First, by encouraging the members of our churches to take a 
personal interest in the public schools. Second, by giving attention as citi- 
zens to the election of persons as members of school boards who have 
educational insight and high character. Third, by encouraging our finest 
young people to look upon teaching as a call to noble service of supreme 
importance to society and to democracy at home and around the world. 

5. In the fifth place, local churches everywhere must be aroused to 
their need for the most effective and extensive program of religious teach- 
ing which they have ever had. Local churches should evaluate the use 
they are now making of the time which is available to them outside of 
school hours for religious teaching. This means, specifically, that local 
churches should make an unusual effort to do the best job possible in teach- 
ing religion in the Sunday school. The best time now available to the 
churches in most communities for teaching religion is from nine-thirty to 
eleven o’clock on Sunday morning. Many churches are making better 
use of Sunday evening. The churches should make such good use of 


14 Feb. 16, 1945. 
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Sunday morning and evening that other agencies will not venture to en- 
croach upon it. 

A problem which is disturbing leaders in local churches is the excessive 
time demand which the public schools are making upon the children and 
youth. A field worker from the staff of one of the National Boards of 
Education participated recently in a series of meetings in the following 
five communities in the State of Washington: Prosser, Walla Walla, Spo- 
kane, Wenatchee, and Seattle. She says: “A major problem raised in all 
the meetings of local church workers was the way the public schools are 
usurping practically all the evenings as well as the daytime of the youth. 
This was brought up in every meeting. Workers seemed to feel that the 
church was being driven into a little corner in its activities.” 

This situation is reported to us by field workers from many other 
sections of the United States. It should be possible for the churches of a 
community to have an understanding with public school people and leaders 
in other community agencies by which one or more evenings a week may 
be completely free for church meetings which can be used in the teaching 
of religion. 

Other opportunities for teaching religion are being used by the churches 
and are well known to the workers in the field of Christian education— 
such as the vacation church school and camps. These must be strengthened 
and increased in number. 

Churches must also encourage the teaching of religion in the home. 
Within recent years we have fallen into the erroneous idea that the school, 
the church, and the community can take care of the education of our chil- 
dren. The most effective agency for teaching religion still is the Christian 
home. Churches must therefore provide classes for parents which will give 
them definite training as teachers of their own children and it must estab- 
lish closer working relationships between the home and the church. 





Faith and Reason As Living Issues 


NELS F. S. FERRE 


Durinc an extensive visit to several college communities I 
found how central the topic “Faith and Reason” actually is. As a matter 
of fact, the students at a well-known university insisted that until this 
problem had been treated, there would be little hearing for any other 
subject. That insistence started me probing. 

Why do students consider this topic to be central? Is it because they 
have been brought up in the warm arms of faith only to find themselves 
cast out into the chilling atmosphere of academic reason? Is it because 
neither the old faith nor the new reason any longer compels full assent 
and emotional satisfaction? Can it be that although the confusion and 
despair of our time call for faith, those bent on truth cannot accept any 
faith unless they are first convinced of its truth? Both those who have 
faith and those who have never consciously lived in such an atmosphere, 
moreover, hear significant voices advocating faith in God as alone able 
to deliver us from our modern predicament. But how can we feel free to 
believe in him? Or does the malady go deeper than that? Have the 
course methods and attitudes of our instructors seemed to reduce every- 
thing into almost meaningless fragments? Does not the spiritual tend to 
be reduced into the psychological or the social, the psychological somehow 
into the biological, the biological into chemistry and physics, physics some- 
what into mathematics, while modern mathematics itself seems to flirt with 
mysticism? 

The problem is certainly at least this: does reason leave us anything 
significant in which to believe? Can it provide total meaning for the cosmic 
process, for history, and, most of all, for our own lives? Or does faith, 
perhaps, provide, or have recourse to, some other means of knowing 
reality and of relating oneself to the reality which gives purpose and zest 
to living as well as the vision and the power to work our way out of our 
present predicament as an aggravated and desperately threatened human- 
ity? The British historian, Herbert Butterfield, some time ago said that 
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he felt as though he were in the hold of a ship which was battering the winds 
and the waves. He felt it going somewhere, but where? If even the 
“old bear,” Bertrand Russell, now feels, as in his recent lectures at Co- 
lumbia University, that science has destroyed the power of purpose for 
our age, can we, beyond science as such, find and believe in a purpose for 
life and humanity, without parking our minds outside? To repress our 


best thinking, we know, means our not finding a faith that compels our 
whole selves. I 


The subject of faith and reason calls for direct, realistic analysis. We 
must forego, as far as possible, all invidious and prejudicial definitions. 
What are the nature and function of reason? Reason I take to be the 
capacity to establish data and to make logical inferences from them. The 
reliability of reason at least involves the right to draw conclusions from 
known facts, in proportion to the validity of the facts and the intellectual 
ability and emotional maturity of the reasoner. 

I believe that reason can deal with fact, as in science; with form, as 
in mathematics; with function, as in mechanics or engineering; with mean- 
ing as consistently directed stimulus-response, as in psychology; with values 
descriptively, as in sociology; operationally, as in cybernetics; and pre- 
scriptively, as in medicine. If you want to raise a healthy baby, feed it no 
more than a certain amount of strychnine! The prediction of value opera- 
tions is a more complicated and hazardous adventure, but I believe that 
even in this realm reason can establish certain relationships and conditions. 
The more I ponder, for instance, what Professor Sorokin and his collab- 
orators are doing, the more convinced am I that merely to dismiss his 
investigation of altruistic love as “empirical mysticism” is one-sided. 

Reason is now also acclaimed as able to deal with purpose through 
the study of the behavior of self-correcting mechanisms such as the mag- 
netic torpedo and the automatic chess player. Nature, it is thought, need 
not be thought of either as determined like a bullet speeding to its course, 
nor as operating by chance like a bit of flotsam on a wave, but may be 
compared to a goal-seeking, self-correcting mechanism, like the magnetic 
torpedo, which we can actually observe in order to investigate scientifically 
the nature of purpose. Certainly there is real truth in this claim hus far. 
Reason can also deal with the question of the ultimate, if by reason is meant 
the power to organize our knowledge of our actual world, select the most 
possible data for its explanation, and indicate ways in which our social 
situation can be improved. Though all these assertions have to be rough, 
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they indicate at least generally the position of reason. But if reason is thus 
competent, what is the nature of faith and is there any real place left for it? 

Before we define faith, however, we ought to point out that we are 
not going to make room for it by the denying of any legitimate use 
of reason in amy field from the natural sciences, through the social sciences, 
all the way up through the religious subjects. We are not going to fence 
off a reservation for faith nor post any “no hunting” signs. 

We must, on the other hand, call attention to certain demonstrable 
facts about the nature of reason itself. Reason as logical inference depends 
for the very conclusions which affect life and meaning upon the data from 
which it draws its conclusions. The more these data can be publicly veri- 
fied, in terms of objective observation and testing, the more reason seems 
secured. Unfortunately, however, in the two realms where reason is now 
most in question, the realms of purpose and of ultimate reality, reason is 
also the least capable of public verifiability. 

As far as purpose goes, the reason for such inaccessibility is the con- 
tradictions of purposes in the social realms and the general inaccessibility 
of the inner springs of subjectivity. If the claim of the kind of faith which 
we are to accept is right, such conflicting evidence and such inaccessibility 
are due to the very nature of freedom, selfhood, and spiritual existence. 
As far as ultimate reality goes, moreover, any ultimate which is to have 
the standard, the dynamic and the right to judge and to change our actual 
world cannot be measured and tested by it without making the actual 
world, in fact, into the ultimate. 

Can faith possibly mean that we take the strand or standard of social 
behavior which seems most adequate and make that into our practical abso- 
lute? Should faith be considered to be, to use an expression by L. P. 
Jacks, “reason grown courageous?” Should we ¢rust the furthest and 
finest deliverances of reason into the social and spiritual realms? We also 
know that seeing is not enough; that we have to will the good. Is faith, 
furthermore, our active commitment to the highest good, the making of 
this good, in effect, our most real? 

Certainly, by our doing so, we have delivered reason from the mood 
and method which shear it into impotence. Such faith as the extension 
of and active stress on reason at its best in social and religious questions we 
accept as needed and good, as far as this can be done with due regard 
to the demands of “reason grown courageous.” To stop here, however, 
is to come short of the two basic problems of faith and reason; it is to fail, 
accordingly, of any real solution. The real problems in the relation of 
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faith and reason are posed by the nature of the ultimate and by the nature 
of the reasoner. 

Have we any right, however, to speak of an ultimate? While ultimate 
reality might require faith in order to be known, what right do we have in 
the first place to claim that there is any ultimate reality? Although we 
need power and direction for a new social attainment beyond any previous 
attainment in order to survive and to develop, and although such attain- 
ment cannot naturally, in the nature of the case, be demonstrated from 
any data of reason so far generally available, can we not say that what we 
should do is to let some strand of social power and direction, say the life 
and teachings of Jesus, become our practical absolute? Cannot such a 
selective occurrence constitute our ultimate reality? How better can we 
know ideals except as successful behavior patterns? Cannot such selective 
data, moreover, form the actual basis for the inference that such a state 
may be generally possible? Cannot selective social strands be predictive 
of general social behavior? What then becomes of faith and especially of 
faith in some ultimate? 

Here we strike the crux of the problem and at the same time the 
power of faith. The higher the attainment of any behavior pattern, the 
more selective it becomes. The more selective it is, the more exceptional 
it is also. Now reason as reason cannot prove the exceptional right by 
means of the wrongness of the general. When the exceptional conclusion 
occurs in science either it is shown to be right and other conclusions are 
shown to be that far wrong, or it is dismissed as false. 

Rightness rests on generality of actual occurrence. Reliability is a 
matter of repeatability or of generalizability. In social life such a procedure 
is impossible. Theoretically the ideal life and teaching may indicate a 
generally desirable life, particularly to those exhibiting this kind of life, 
but by reason as knowledge the exceptional life cannot be proved generally 
to be the true and the real life. The more exceptional the life, the more 
different from the general, the harder such reasoning becomes. 

Cannot we say, however, that the exceptional exemplifies or clarifies 
what is most true potentially in the general? This we can say only if the 
highest attainment indicates something organic in human nature, some 
natural need which indicates the nature of the universe which produced 
it. In such case we have faith in the nature of the universe which is indi- 
cated but not vindicated by reason. The exceptional attainment shows us, 
at best, the character of the universe in which we can believe. The highly 


selective evidence can, at most, be the ground or occasion for faith, for that 
oe 
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which is not yet seen but hoped for; it cannot, however, constitute con- 
clusive evidence for reason. Reason deals with facts and with expecta- 
tions based on previous general attainment. 

The more selective the evidence or occurrence, moreover, the less 
ground it has in reason. The more a matter can be proved by reason the 
less need or room there is for faith. Faith by its very nature is at its 
maximum where evidence is at its minimum. It is the conviction of things 
hoped for, the proving of things not seen. In essence this biblical approach 
gives us the best definition of faith. We do not hope for or believe in that 
which is already evident by reason. 

Kierkegaard went so far as to say that the very form and mark of 
faith was uncertainty, risk, even the absurd. So far we have not, however, 
demonstrated the need for any ultimate; for even in the case of the prac- 
tical absolute, reason can grow courageous whenever we are determined 
to stand it on its head, accepting its highest ideal inferences rather than its 
reductionist base. To be sure, we are now leaning over backwards to prove 
the accessibility of reason, in order to be fair to those who want to use 
this term as far as possible. 

Actually, however, the more weight is thrown on reason as logical 
inference based on actual fact, publicly verifiable, the less faith is justified; 
the less power faith also has because of its being sucked continually towards 
its base, thereby lessening its authority and power to move people to belief 
and action. Any claim to truth on the part of faith which limits itself to 
our need for psychological and social power for betterment is at best both 
partial and precarious. Our need for the power to become changed and 
delivered from the despair of our situation can imdicate a basis for faith, 
but cannot vindicate it. Certainly, in any case, no ultimate reality behind 
or beyond our actual world can be proved in this way. 

When reason is taken seriously as capable of truth on the level of 
explanation, however, the case changes radically, particularly for those 
who have seen a light which they dare not deny because they live by it. 
When reason is fully used for the correlation of events but is freed beyond 
that for the seeing of total meanings, something happens to both faith and 
reason. If we accept the highest hypothesis for explanation, at least as 
a heuristic device, which most fully tells us why there is process, why there 
are nature and history, why there is evil, what is the meaning of life, what 
is wrong with us and how we can be put right, how life can become new, 
vital, and zestful—reason finds the fullest satisfaction of seeing, while also 
being constantly whetted for new, fuller seeking. Faith, on the other 
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hand, finds an anchor which helps us, not to flee life and truth, but to 
find, use, and enjoy it. 
II 


Those who have truly found a light in God’s love in Christ know 
that such faith in God as creative concern for common good is not arbitrary, 
irrelevant, individualistic, escapist, or controversial, nor without common 
ground for communication and testing. The highest demands of faith 
are fulfilled, as we shall see, in that the fullest instance of this love is at 
the same time the farthest removed from general acceptance. Reason is 
also fulfilled, inasmuch as this highest instance best shows us what this 
life, history, and nature are about, as well as what is the need and possi- 
bility of us all. Before we indicate, however, the relevance of this faith 
for reason—a relevance which nevertheless never becomes reason or cen- 
tered in reason as such, but remains the faith that can continually not only 
explain what all is about but also judge and save us—we need to point 
out two important aspects of this faith. 

1. One is that reason in the social and religious fields is constantly 
and heavily under the pressure of self and society. There can be a good 
deal of neutrality of thinking in fields of science, particularly if there are 
certain irreducible facts which enforce such attitudes. Personal detach- 
ment is also easier than in the case of our own selves as such. In the social 
and religious fields, however, we are ourselves involved in such a way 
that detached reason is impossible. To live is to be motivated by some 
master motive. To live is to identify ourselves with some outlook as far 
as the social and religious matters which vitally affect us are concerned. 
Reasoning in these fields is done by the whole man thinking. Consequently 
pressure is always put on the reason in all such matters. Since self and 
our social groups tend to be in the saddle of our lives, and therefore of our 
thinking, rationalizing in these matters comes more easily to us than rea- 
soning. | 

Particularly is this true in case the findings demand something of us 
which we wish to avoid giving. If symptoms of cancer appear, we most 
likely do not rationalize them away, because what we want, to live and be 
well, goes so deep that we dare face the truth of the need for an operation. 
There is also the possibility of objective examination. When the spirit 
and society are sick, however, we are not equally clear either as to the 
nature of the disease or as to the cure. Besides, there are fake faiths which 
act as sleeping pills to make us drowsy and listless. We tend, therefore, 
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coblectsvely not to think radically in these matters. To stone the prophets 
of truth seems easier and far safer for our egos. 

Often it is said that to live is to decide what for us is most important 
and most real, matters which no exact reason can ever settle. In a sense 
this is true, but it is also true that most of us are not aware of this. Those 
who have seen God?’s reality and reign may believe that no one can escape 
relating himself to God in one way or another, even in his running away 
from God; but another truth is the fact that a good deal of neutrality has 
actually been left us. We are not bound to decide directly for or against 
God most of the time. Far more important is, therefore, what we miss 
by not finding than what we find by choosing the false. 

2. If this is the nature of faith, if it is more or less loosely connected 
with reason, it follows, in the second place, that faith can never convince 
reason @s reason, nor can reason by finding fuller explanation force or 
engender faith. Faith has therefore to become a witness to what it sees, 
witnessing, as far as it can, both in terms of its faith and in terms of its 
reason. Faith must recognize this real degree of freedom both of faith 
and of reason. The witness of faith to faith, to be most effective, should 
therefore be mostly a matter of our living in the perspective and power 
of God’s love. In Christian terminology, it should be life “lived in the 
Spirit.” 

As individuals find the genuineness, the peace, and the power for a 
new level of life, both of personal satisfaction and of service, such lives 
speak more powerfully to the deepest in others than any mere reason 
which, by the nature of the social and religious fields, cannot be forcingly 
tight. As Christian groups find the kind of family and community life 
which provides security, creative co-operation, and zest, such enacted reality 
speaks from faith to others’ faith more convincingly, in the nature of the 
case, than mere social or spiritual theory, however correct and convincing 
as such. Faith’s humble witness in life and confession comes first. 

There must then also be a witness as competently as possible in the 
realm of reason. Here there must be complete honesty and lack of de- 
fensive thinking. The relevance of faith’s reason to general knowledge 
must be pointed out in all fields without the hiding of limitations. Truth 
must be felt to be sacred and acknowledged as common ground. Certain 
things reason can say. In the realm of the ultimate it can point out that 
to accept the present actuality or mere description as the best basis for 
reason is a most arbitrary and non-sequitur faith-judgment. 

A cosmic second ago we were not here. What was then real and 
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where did we come from? We cannot entirely explain the nature of the 
new without thereby also denying it; but to accept it as coming from no- 
where, and without total organic context, either by not explaining what 
is or by trying to verbalize some realm of possibility into the ground of 
becoming, is certain to be both arbitrary and rationally frustrating. A fa- 
mous naturalist at the Conference of Science, Philosophy and Religion 
said, in effect, “No one who thinks can deny mystery and miracle. You 
religionists accept God as the creative and ordering ground in one big 
gulp, but then you live thereafter in a meaningful and coherent universe. 
We poor naturalists have to swallow each miracle gulp by gulp and we 
choke on each one of them!” 

In the realm of science, Christian faith can also point out that much 
reductionism is due not to the nature of the subject studied but to the 
method used. Methods may be blinders as well as glasses. Patiently 
and honestly, and, above all, humbly and co-operatively, informed and 
competent faith can thus witness in the realm of reason, not to force others 
to believe what is impossible to them, but to remove obstacles to faith for 
those who are blocked from it by a false use of reason, or to lead on towards 
faith for those who have not understood the fact that faith, though different 


from reason in center and nature, must yet most fully illumine and give 
zest to reason itself. Ul 


Let us now take a look at the relevance of the faith that God is 
sovereign love, the high point of the Jewish-Christian faith, an intelligent, 
creative outgoing concern productive of fellowship, a nonsentimental love. 
In the first place, since God is not on our level of being, faith can accept 
mystery and miracle in the sense that the new is genuine in nature and 
history, and need not, therefore, be reduced contrary to reason to previously 
existing chains of causation. Mystery and miracle from our standpoint, 
however, are organically related to our highest and most inclusive mean- 
ing. Thus we avoid superstition and arbitrariness alike. The spiritual 
and the social are not reduced to other phenomena, reason accordingly 
maintaining its reliability as the agent of identification and inference, or 
correspondence and coherence. Faith as the real and the power to save 
and to transform, because it is a power beyond our ordinary life, is thus 
kept central. Man is lifted or empowered beyond himself but by a faith 
which increasingly fulfills reason the more that faith is demonstrated in 
life and history; in fact its achievement becomes the very data in terms of 
which life and history can in turn be interpreted. 
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Such faith in God’s all-encompassing concern and creative care is high 
enough to be relevant to all people and circumstances and yet intensive 
and individual enough to apply to the least and the last. The nations 
move before him, but he also calls each one of us by name. The ages 
unroll in his time beyond our ken, but each moment knows his complete 
interest. Faith thus becomes strength through participation in the nature 
of things. We thereby become identified with what is real and enduring. 
God forces no freedom, but because the saints are history’s most real peo- 
ple, they alone mightily move history and the world towards its appointed 
end and true satisfaction. Faith gives man ultimate status, dignity, and 
power of participation. Purpose and meaning are not begged meagerly 
from reason but are rather the rich diet of faith fulfilling reason, both by 
its seeing and its transforming power. 

Man’s ultimate problems find solution within such a faith of God’s 
unlimited concern for the common, creative good. The first of these ulti- 
mate problems is his need to know what is the reality and meaning for his 
life and the life of the world. Faith answers with revelation, the self- 
disclosure of God’s love through the redemptive events of history sym- 
bolized and summarized, however defined or treated historically, in the 
Christ, by which we mean God’s love encountered in personal form in 
human history. 

In the second place, man also needs to be forgiven. The burden of 
his individual and collective guilt is too heavy for him to bear. Because 
he is not sure of forgiveness and the promise of newness of life, man dares 
not admit his guilt. He represses it into his subconscious, meeting in his 
consciousness, therefore, only lack of ultimate conviction, confusion, and 
vacillation, or else a busy evasion of life’s real decisions. When God’s 
love is understood and accepted as the most real, man can find real for- 
giveness and restoration of a clear conscience through what Tillich calls 
“the transmora!” nature of the forgiven. When the Gospel becomes real, 
the overburdened self dares to reveal his inmost burden of guilt, to find 
the peace he craves, and to grasp his chance at creative living. For guilt, 
faith offers atonement through the grace of God beyond the burden of 
man’s merit, beyond his vain trying to be accepted as perfect or guiltless in 
himself. 

The third ultimate problem of man is death: death in life and death 
in death. Faith offers participation in the life of a Deity whose nature it 
is always to exceed in possibility any and every actuality. Faith offers 
overflowing life; those who have seen the vision of God and his purpose 
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know also that this life is but the faint beginnings of the life that truly 
means living. For death, faith offers life everlasting and resurrection 
power. 

These are days when fear and despair beset us all. For fear, faith 
offers the love which casts out fear. Psychologically the cure for fear 
is not pumped-up courage but the love which displaces fear as the motiva- 
tional power of life. 

Man’s social enemies, said Ralph Barton Perry, are selfishness, in- 
difference, and ignorance. These also find their locus of solution within 
the love of God. You cannot be completely concerned with the common 
welfare and be selfish; nor can you be completely concerned and be in- 
different; you cannot be completely concerned and rationalize your 
ignorance either through selfishness or through indifference. There is a 
Source to which we may have free recourse insofar as we are willing to 
fulfill the conditions for obtaining such concern. 

The reason that we have nature, history, and evil also becomes ap- 
parent. God, who is love, bestows freedom on each creature and child that 
he might be real and not some qualification of the absolute. Nature gives 
man a chance to make responsible choices within an ambiguous situation 
where he can learn for himself precisely through the consequences of his 
choices what the good for him and for society really is. Through man’s 
original nature, through his organic needs and the desire for satisfying 
them, and through the kind of environment in which God has placed him, 
man is able to be taught indirectly by God. God can thus condition and 
control man without determining him. 

In order to make such divine pedagogy possible, nature is both pre- 
dictable and precarious: predictable in order for man to learn initiative 
and responsibility; precarious in order that his heart may never be set on 
any earthly good as final. Man must plan without making his planning 
final. Man seeks satisfaction in social standing, financial security, personal 
achievement and what not, quests which are natural parts of human life; 
but no satisfaction by such means is ever certain. Only security within 
the will of God and participation in his eternal life can give man the in- 
vulnerability which is no escape from life but its fullest acceptance and 
fulfillment within Reality. Iv 


The general precariousness of life, its evil and death, are thus seen 
as the work of the love of God for our sake. Beyond both the overt good 
and the open evil, moreover, there should be the reliance of faith and 
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reason on the faithfulness of God. This love, too, does not make for an 
external uniformity nor for an external obedience to an inflexible under- 
standing, call it dogma or what you will, for this love is creative of new- 
ness and works co-operatively to enrich the whole fellowship. The more 
this love of God is understood and realized, the more the whole community 
is concerned with each one, as he is, where he is, to bestow the maximum 
freedom and opportunity upon him as an end; but the more, on the other 
hand, each creative individual must also be concerned in accordance with 
this love to work with and for the fellowship, thus enacting and exhibiting 
the kind of responsible freedom which is the sign of maturity. 

Only as a person comes more and more to see the liberating power of 
this love, will he find the freedom which he craves, a freedom which is at 
the same time for the common good. Faith in such a God is flexible, 
creative, adventuresome, while completely dependable. A child can fully 
trust the concerned mother’s love and yet not know how that love is going 
to express itself in detail. The child can grow within such a flexible yet 
dependable love. The worship of such a God becomes an experience of 
gratitude, happy service, and the deep desire to introduce him to others. 

Both personal and college life can find the high faith which is yet 
completely relevant to and fulfilling of reason, as concrete and intimate 
as daily life. Within it life finds a moral steadiness and discipline which 
is not based on external compulsion nor upon irrational fear. The campus 
finds a center in worship, truth becomes meaningful and socially important, 
even while individual life becomes tinged with creative zest. 

The seriousness of life always, but perhaps particularly today, calls 
for a faith that spurns theoretical schemes and external dogmas, which makes 
primary the best wisdom of the race appropriated and applied within ex- 
istential choices. Such a faith must stimulate, lift, and give assurance by 
its loftiness of vision which must, nevertheless, be as relevant to life as 
our actual problems and thought, thus releasing reason, by such relevance, 
for its fullest use. In such a faith reason can both rest and work and both 


run and rest. Such a faith precisely is God’s revelation in “the Son of 
his love.” 





The Mark of a Liberal 


OSCAR F. GREEN 


I 


HE mark of a liberal is his conviction that the final test of 
religious truth is reason. This certainly does not mean that he must come 
to religious experience through a rational process, although that may hap- 
pen, but rather that he subjects all that he takes to be religious experience 
to a rational analysis. Like all experience religious experience is direct: 
the Holy Spirit speaks to us through conscience; the beauty of character 
and the heroic suffering of our fellow men touch us; we seem to see a moral 
order permeating society; when we confess our sins, peace comes to us; 
a loved one dies and we cannot believe that he is holden of death. These 
experiences just are, and it is they that move us Godward. By reason we 
attempt to understand them, to relate them to one another, to fit them into 
an intelligible whole. 

What the nonliberal does is to take some one or two such experiences 
and erect upon them a whole theology. The neo-orthodox is rightly im- 
pressed by the sin of man and the majesty of God: so he bases his theology 
on these two postulates and concludes that in the sight of God sinful man 
is nothing. Sinful man has lost the image of God, and the hand of God 
is turned against him. The liberal would say: the sin of man is evident; 
the judgment of God is equally evident. However, these truths must 
be fitted in with the love of God and the cardinal Christian insight that 
man is God’s son, a son who has gone into the far country, but is still a son. 

The Buchmanites are impressed by the value of confession and the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit: so they build upon this foundation. They 
demand public confession and urge their followers to wait for an hour 
each morning upon the Lord, in order that he may give them minute instruc- 
tions for the day, where to go, whom to interview, what to say, whether 
the wife should sew the buttons on her husband’s shirts. The liberal 
points out that confession easily degenerates into bragging and that God 
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has given us minds and consciences. If we are behind in our sewing, 
common sense would dictate that we ought to get busy. Christ has called 
us his friends, and we do not treat our friends like six-year-old children 
who must daily be reminded of the ordinary duties of community life. We 
depend upon the guidance of God to be sure, but it is guidance not dictation, 
its normal channel being reason. 

The fundamentalists concentrate on two other great truths—the neces- 
sity for conversion and the power of God inherent in the Scriptures. The 
liberal would question their insistence upon violent conversion and their 
theory of the verbal inspiration of the Bible. There are those who do not 
recall when they gave their lives to the Lord Jesus: as far as they know 
they have always loved him, which is as it should be. And a knowledge 
of the history of the Bible seems to preclude the tenet of verbal inspiration. 

Since World War I, reason and liberalism have fallen on evil days. 
The causes for this absurdity are not far to seek. While political liberalism 
and religious liberalism (which this paper is about) are by no means iden- 
tical, they have some things in common and have grown side by side; the 
former has made possible the development of the latter, since autocracies 
are suspicious of any freedom of thought. As long as comparative peace 
and prosperity were the lot of Western Europe, the voices of reaction were 
not heard; but when a world war was followed by the collapse of the 
League of Nations, the forces of reaction were ready with their cry, “I told 
you so. Men have forsaken the old authorities. Human nature is basically 
evil: democracy is a failure.” A confused world was ready to listen: it was 
afraid and wanted a scapegoat. Hitler used the Jews for his scapegoat: the 
less vicious turned upon liberalism, which it was claimed had betrayed 
humanity. 

In the next place liberalism fell into disrepute because, after spiritual 
pride, intellectual pride is the most irritating of vices; and the liberals have 
not been free from intellectual pride. In their heyday, many liberals 
amused themselves by breaking images and laughing at the inconsistencies 
of their opponent, frequently substituting intellectual honesty for the love 
of God and man, thus bringing reproach upon themselves and by associa- 
tion upon the principles they sought to promulgate. 

Still another reason liberalism is suspect is that often it is confused 
with rationalism. Actually the two have very little in common. Ration- 
alism is an idealistic philosophical theory: liberalism is a method of approach 
to the whole problem of truth and of how experience is to be evaluated, 
which insists that reason is a God-given faculty by which we arrive at 
knowledge, and must therefore be the final authority in life. 
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Another fear of reason stems from its use of logic and the popular 
notion that all logic is deductive. Now while deductive logic (the draw- 
ing of conclusions from a general proposition) is important, it is no more 
important than inductive logic (the forming of a general proposition from 
a number of particular items). One type of logic without the other is 
sterile. When we talk of the authority of reason, we are not suggesting 
that a man can erect in his own mind various doctrines and theories and 
by analyzing them attain to any vision of truth or of God. It is this type 
of thing that the liberal is trying to get away from. Normally sustained 
thought starts from some theory or doctrine, but the liberal before he 
gives more than tentative acceptance to any such theory or doctrine investi- 
gates the facts. It is only as the theory squares with the facts that he feels 
justified in using deductive logic. 

A more trenchant criticism points out that reason is an individual 
faculty, and that, if we rely upon it, we shall get as many answers to our 
problems as there are human beings. This would be true if it were not 
that the facts do not change, and that, when we are free of prejudice, we 
tend to draw the same conclusions from them. Not always, to be sure: 
doctors differ as to treatment, but by and large well-trained physicians 
handle their cases in about the same way. The greatest cause of confusion 
is not reason but some preconception that overrules reason. Modern schol- 
arship would differ as to details but in general would understand the Bible 
in the same way. The result is that the Oxford and the Edinburgh con- 
ferences had no difficulty as to the content of the gospel. 

Reason, you see, is merely the means by which we make judgments, 
the innate capacity to remember the past, to envision the future, to note the 
relationship between objects and ideas, and to bring them into some kind 
of coherent whole. All knowledge depends on reason. Those who decry 
reason constantly use it. The denial of reason is in itself an appeal to 
reason. When St. Augustine said that he believed some things because 
they were impossible, he was playing with words; for obviously nothing is 
impossible that is. He was only underlining the fact that often what man 
considers folly is the wisdom of God. 

So it is that many Christians stand aghast at the thought that reason 
should be considered the final authority in religion; for it is clear that 
reason leads us into all sorts of errors. True enough. Our capacity for 
logical thought is decidedly limited: we constantly make false deductions 
and formulate false generalizations. Our ignorance is abysmal; our capacity 
for rationalization baffles the imagination. But we are forced to use the 
best tool we have. If anyone knows of a “better ’ole” than reason, we 
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should all fly to it; but until that time we had better not foul the best 
“ole” we have. 

The strength of liberalism is its weakness. The liberal, all too con- 
scious of the fallibility of the human mind, is forced to be content in most 
cases with probability. At the same time the natural man craves certainty 
and finds it difficult to stir up any enthusiasm over anything but a certainty. 
In dogmatism are comfort and power. The fundamentalists and Roman 
Catholics have a zeal which put us to shame. But zeal apart from knowl- 
edge and humility is more destructive than indifference. The way out is 


for the Christian to dedicate his mind as well as his soul and strength to 
God. 
II 


It is because of this craving for certainty that men turn from reason 
to other authorities. Let us consider some of these other authorities and 
see where they lead us. 

Historically Protestants have placed the Bible in the first position of 
authority. But remember that, unless we are at the mercy of some ex- 
ternal authcrity, the acceptance of the Bible is a rational process. Moreover 
the Canon of Holy Scripture was arrived at by the use of reason, after long 
and bitter controversy, and even today part of the Church accepts the Old 
Testament Apocrypha, which we Protestants reject. 

More than this, no Christian, no matter how much of a fundamentalist 
he may be, accepts the Bible just as it is. If he attempts to, he is led into 
helpless confusion; for the Bible, being the history of the religious devel- 
opment of the Jewish people for well over a thousand years, contains 
conflicting answers to practically every religious difficulty. We must be- 
lieve that the Bible contains the Word of God, but it remains for reason 
to sift the wheat from the chaff. 

The Roman Catholic system of making the Church the final arbiter 
of religious truth seems to provide a living organism to answer every 
question and to give guidance in every emergency; and what more satis- 
fying authority than the Body of Christ? Two or three difficulties, how- 
ever, immediately arise. At best the Roman Church is only a portion of 
the Body of Christ; and when Rome speaks, it is not even the whole 
Roman Communion, but normally only the hierarchy, and conceivably a 
single person, the Pope, who for the purpose is invested with infallibility. 
Another practical difficulty is that the Roman Church is a great political 
empire and as such is inevitably governed by expediency. If anyone thinks 
that all a good Catholic has to do is to turn to Mother Church and find 
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an answer to every bewildering problem, he should read The Roman 
Church, a Dissuasive, by two British scholars, Richard Hanson and Reg- 
inald Fuller,’ who show how ticklish questions are shuffled from priest to 
bishop to Holy Office, and in the end not settled at all. Despite the theory 
of an infallible church with machinery and inspiration for settling any 
problem, what actually happens in the Roman Church is that the humble 
communicant uses his reason to decide most questions, or permits himself 
to be guided by a parish priest who uses his best judgment, unless he finds 
a canon to cover the case; and it is an exceptional canon which cannot be 
read in more than one way; and a poor lawyer who cannot figure a way 
of getting around a canon. 

In certain religious circles one hears not a little about tradition, which 
is a word we need to watch carefully, for it has a double connotation. Its 
common meaning connotes something with a long history; but often when 
Rome uses the word she has reference to a body of truth which from the 
inception of Christianity has run parallel to the main stream of history. 
Once more Hanson and Fuller show quite conclusively that there is no 
such body of truth. But from the Roman point of view the theory has 
inestimable value, for it can be used to justify a position which on other 
grounds has no justification, such, for example, as the doctrine of the Bodily 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

Another appeal to tradition takes the form of saying that orthodoxy 
is that which has always and everywhere been held to be true by all who 
were recognized as members of the Body of Christ. Of course, there is, 
apart from a few general propositions about God, the sonship of Christ, 
and the immortality of the soul, no such body of belief. There was once 
a time when Arianism was highly respectable. For eighteen hundred years 
the belief in witches was as universal as the belief in God. For a thousand 
years in Western Europe everybody believed that the Pope was Christ’s 
Vicar on earth. But were there such a canon of universal theology, its 
long history would not be a sufficient reason for subscribing to it; for error 
is as tenacious as truth. Christians of the first century were no wiser, no 
freer from error, than their descendants of the twentieth century. If there 
are logical reasons based on facts for accepting a belief and it squares with 
the mind of Christ, tradition is an added argument in its favor: but tradi- 
tion in either of its senses by itself leads to confusion worst confounded. 

The man in the street is likely to put reason over against faith, and 
to say that since religion rests on faith, reason has nothing to say about it; 
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but this is to reduce religion to wishful thinking or superstition. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews teaches us that we must believe that there is a God 
and that he is the rewarder of them that diligently seek him. This is where 
we start and this belief is an act of faith. But note, will you, that such a 
faith is not irrational: the liberal would assert that theism is more rational 
than atheism: that is to say, that theism brings the universe into a more 
coherent whole than does atheism. Furthermore our knowledge is limited, 
and to live fully we must constantly go beyond our knowledge. This 
going beyond what can be proven is also faith, but instead of its being op- 
posed to knowledge, it grows out of it. Day by day and hour by hour we 
must venture beyond our knowledge on the wings of faith, one basic faith 
being that in God there are no contradictions, no loose ends. The contra- 
dictions we encounter are the results of our imperfect knowledge and our 
equally imperfect faith. 

These then—the Bible, the Church, tradition, faith—are the major 
rivals to the authority of reason. But divorced from reason they lead us 
into the grossest errors. We are wise to use them all, but it is reason that 
must co-ordinate and test them. It is reason alone that can bring order 
out of chaos. Ul 


It remains to consider how the authority of reason works in a given 
case. As good a case to consider as any is that of the doctrine of the Virgin 
Birth. We might consider other questions—the authority of the Pope, 
Apostolic Succession, predestination, the nature of the sacraments, or any 
other major doctrine held by a large section of the Christian church—but 
the doctrine of the Virgin Birth is ideal for our purposes, since it is to be 
found in the Bible and the Apostles’ Creed, still has the backing of a large 
section of the church, is supported by a long and unbroken tradition, and is 
felt by many to be of the essence of the faith. Nevertheless today opinion 
is pretty well divided on the subject. Outside of the fundamentalist sects, 
no one would think of disciplining a person for doubting the Virgin Birth. 
How can such a thing be? For eighteen hundred years the doctrine was 
supported by the authority of the Bible, the Church, tradition, and faith. 
The cause of the change is that reason, a higher authority in matters of 
truth, intervened. 

Doubts as to the historicity of the Virgin Birth became acute with 
the rise of modern biblical criticism. Naturally as long as the Bible was 
considered to be verbally inspired, no orthodox Christian thought of ques- 
tioning it, since it is clearly a part of the biblical record. But as soon as 
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the various books of the New Testament were compared with one another 
and subjected to both textual and higher criticism, it became evident that 
the doctrine was not a constantly recurring one, taken for granted when 
not explicitly stated. It rests on two short passages in St. Matthew’s 
and St. Luke’s gospels. The earliest gospel, St. Mark’s, and the latest, 
St. John’s, make no mention of it. That portion of the New Testament 
written before the Gospels, notably the letters of St. Paul, is likewise oblivi- 
ous to it. 

Scholars likewise noted that the birth stories in the two Gospels which 
give them appear to be tacked onto the Gospels proper; not that the Gospels 
ever appeared without them (there is no evidence to support any such be- 
lief), but rather that these stories seem to come from a different source 
from the rest of the Gospels, perhaps from a Jerusalem tradition; and 
that the Gospels proper can be read just as well on the hypothesis that 
Jesus had a perfectly normal birth. Furthermore St. Matthew explains 
the Virgin Birth on the basis that it is in fulfillment of Isaiah’s prophecy 
that “a virgin shall be with child,” a generally accepted Messianic passage. 
This argument ceased to have relevancy when it was discovered that the 
Hebrew word of which “virgin” is the translation meant only “young 
woman,” without any reference to whether she was married or not. Two 
alternatives are possible. Perhaps St. Matthew firmly believed in the 
Virgin Birth because of historical evidence, and used this Old Testament 
passage to make it palatable to his Jewish readers. On the other hand, 
he may have felt that he was forced to believe in the doctrine because he 
mistakenly thought that it had been prophesied that Jesus must have a 
virgin birth. 

Once more it was noted that stories of virgin births were common 
throughout the world during the first century of the Christian era. This 
fact alone would not be sufficient to cast doubt on the story, for that might 
be true of Jesus which was not true of other men. On the other hand it 
might explain why many Christians felt that since Jesus was divine he 
should have a miraculous birth. Virgin birth was a symbol of divinity. 

There were other strange facts to take into consideration. The re- 
peated references to Jesus as the son of Joseph was one of them. Then 
the genealogies of Jesus which trace his descent through Joseph rather 
than Mary. No wonder that so staunch a defender of Catholic theology 
as the late Bishop Charles Gore of Oxford was led to admit that “The 
Virginal Conception was not a part of primitive preaching by which faith 
in Christ was won. Nor should it be today.” 
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Now the question arises as to why a doctrine which seemingly has 
such an insecure foundation should have assumed such a major position 
in men’s minds that many consider it of the essence of the faith. There 
are several reasons for this phenomenon, the two most important being 
the continuing belief that miracle is a sign of divinity and the fact that 
the Virgin Birth is recorded in the Bible. The old doctrine of inspiration 
hangs on. Grudgingly men make concessions to reason, but go no further 
than they are forced to go. Then there is a powerful esthetic reason for 
accepting the Virgin Birth, for it is tied up with some of the loveliest stories 
in all literature, stories of angels, and shepherds watching their sheep by 
night, and wise men coming from the east. Of course, there is no reason 
why we should surrender the symbolism of the birth stories because we 
question their historicity. But prosaic souls have trouble with such a 
proposition. The soul of man cries out for beauty; and when there is a 
choice between history and beauty, beauty always wins out. 

A deeper historical and psychological reason for accepting the Virgin 
Birth has been the pagan notion that there is something unclean about the 
marriage state. It is obvious that the writers of the New Testament shared 
no such notion; for in Jewry the greatest misfortune that could befall a 
woman was not to marry, and the greatest misfortune that could befall a 
man was to die without offspring. But in the second century oriental 
asceticism invaded the church, casting contempt upon marriage and exalting 
virginity. Protestantism rejected the medieval slur upon marriage, but 
was not able to shake itself free from the feeling that sexual relationships 
are a concession to the flesh. So to many it is little short of sacrilege to 
suggest that the Savior of the world was born of the union of a man and 
a woman. This reason for accepting the Virgin Birth is intensified by the 
fact that our culture is once more being permeated by Roman Catholic 
propaganda. 

Another reason that naturally weighs heavily on the untutored lay- 
man is that the Virgin Birth is referred to in the Apostles’ Creed, which is 
the most common confession of faith in the Christian church. It is argued 
that if one does not believe in the Virgin Birth he is simply being dishonest 
when on Sunday morning he joins in the recitation of the creed. Two 
things need to be remembered here. The creeds possess no independent 
authority. As the eighth of the Thirty-nine Articles of the Anglican Com- 
munion declares, we accept the creeds “for they may be proved by most 
certain warrants of Holy Scripture.” Our acceptance of the creeds is con- 
tingent upon our understanding of the Bible. 
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In the second place it is clear that the creeds are not to be taken lit- 
erally, cannot be in fact, but rather are to be received “ex amimo,” in the 
spirit in which they were written. Now the intention of the creeds was to 
declare two things about Jesus: first that he was divine, “conceived of the 
Holy Ghost:” and second that he was truly human, “born of the Virgin 
Mary; suffered under Pontius Pilate,” etc. While it is true that during 
the formulation of the creeds the Virgin Birth was taken for granted, it is 
safe to say that the writers of the creeds had no thought of making it a 
cardinal doctrine. What they were concerned with was locating Jesus 
historically: Jesus was no phantom; he was the son of a woman well known 
to history as the Virgin Mary, and he lived during the days of the Roman 
governor, Pontius Pilate. 

It is against this background that the liberal approaches the problem. 
The first question that he asks himself is: what is the historical evidence 
for the belief? He must conclude that it is inconclusive. The doctrine is 
to be found in the Gospels; but there is other evidence both in the Gospels 
and in the rest of the New Testament which is against it. The strange 
silence of all but two short sections in two of the Gospels is impressive. 
The liberal recognizes how valueless the argument from silence by itself 
is; but it has weight when coupled with other factors. The New Testa- 
ment writers were evangelists, theologians, apologists. The doctrine of 
the Virgin Birth had in the first century, as it has today, popular appeal. 
St. Mark, St. John, and St. Paul were not Unitarians: they were convinced 
that Jesus was God incarnate and gave their lives to convince others that 
he was. They brought forward every argument they could think of to 
support their contention; and yet they passed over an argument that seems 
made to order. This much is clear: if they accepted it, they did not con- 
sider it of vital importance. 

Next the liberal asks himself why the doctrine for so long a time was 
so generally accepted, and finds that the two chief reasons are that it is 
biblical and that to many it is a symbol of divinity. The liberal has to 
decide in his own mind as to the value of the biblical evidence. As to any 
physical symbol of divinity he will be skeptical. God’s ways are not our 
ways: we are not on firm ground when we hold that God must have acted 
in a certain way. Who dare say how Jesus should have been born? God 
could have effected the Incarnation in at least three ways—by delivering a 
fully formed child into the arms of Mary, by placing his Spirit upon the son 
of Joseph and Mary, or by the Virgin Birth. The most we can do is to try 
to discover how God did act, and not turn predilections into dogmas. 
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Finally the liberal will consider the matter in the light of his basic 
faith in Jesus Christ and in the way God normally works. It is on this 
philosophical basis that some at least accept the Virgin Birth. The Virgin 
Birth fits in with their general philosophy of Christianity. Such persons 
should realize, however, that their reaction is purely personal and not think 
themselves more virtuous or orthodox than their neighbors; for there are 
those who feel that the doctrine of the Virgin Birth violates the essential 
doctrine of the Incarnation, which holds that Jesus was both perfect man 
and perfect God, not a cross between the two natures divine and human, 
not a mixture of the two, not a hybrid, but rather a hypostatic union of the 
two in which each remains in some sense distinct. The question here is 
whether Jesus could have been a perfect man without a human father. 
Here the liberal does well to remember that he should not fall into dogma- 
tism. He is justified in rejecting the Virgin Birth if his reason in the light 
of the evidence and his general philosophy refuses to assent to it: he is 
not justified in condemning those who do accept it. Different persons 
weigh evidence in different ways. 


IV 


This is the way in which a liberal approaches a religious problem. It 
has been a long illustration: its purpose is to show how the mind of the 
liberal works. Many will not be satisfied with our failure to reach a defi- 
nite conclusion, to settle once and for all this vexing problem. But this is 
beyond the power of anyone to do. It is wise for us to recognize that in 
religion there are many things concerning which we ought to keep an open 
mind, concerning which equally honest Christians may differ and both 
sides remain loyal to Christ and his church. Where the New Testament 
writers are not at one, there is no need for us to be more orthodox than they. 

Part of the time at least we are all liberals: instinctively everyone 
wishes to justify himself at the bar of reason. This is as true of funda- 
mentalists as of the most radical Protestants. Think of the books which 
have been written to prove that the Scriptures are inerrant! If reason is 
not a factor in the situation, these books are a presumption. Reason and 
logic and evidence have nothing to do with the case. Ex hypothesi the 
Bible is true. Think also of the discussions of parthenogenesis. What 
possible connection have they with the Virgin Birth? Only that the dis- 
covery that the birth of Jesus was not unique would make the believer 
easier in his own mind. No one likes to feel that he is believing something 
that his reason balks at. 
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Not a few would like to think of themselves as liberals, were it not 
that they confuse liberalism with radicalism. When the writer told a 
clerical friend that he proposed to defend the thesis that reason is the final 
authority in religion, his friend replied, “You ought to be a Unitarian.” 
Not at all: the argument works the other way. If my friend feels, con- 
sidering all the facts, historical and psychological, considering the major 
premises of the Unitarians and the conclusions they draw from them, that 
the Unitarians have the best of the argument, then certainly he should be 
a Unitarian; but not the writer. The Nicene theology, properly under- 
stood, suits him all right. It has more than justified itself at the bar of 
reason for the last sixteen hundred years. Liberalism has no quarrel with 
orthodoxy, except that liberalism would hold that nothing can be orthodox 
that is not true. 

Once more let it be made plain that in saying that reason is the final 
authority in religion, we are not suggesting that it is the only authority. 
Reason implies maturity. As children we begin with other authorities. 
We accept what is taught us by our parents, our friends, our pastors, the 
Bible as we read it and understand it as child. Even as adults, outside of 
our own narrow field we accept practically everything on the authority of 
some other person. This is as true in religion as elsewhere. The average 
clergyman, even, has neither the time nor the ability to subject all the 
doctrines of the church to close historical and philosophical analysis. We 
depend for the most part on those in whom we have faith. It cannot be 
otherwise. A person ceases to be a liberal when he is afraid to submit even 
his most cherished beliefs to the most stringent criticism, to the best biblical 
and theological scholarship; when he says, “I believe this or that because 
the church holds it (meaning usually some one school of thought in the 
church), or because it is in the creed, or the Bible, or because my intuition 
tells me it is so.” The liberals, or some liberals at least, believe many 
things that the fundamentalists believe, but the liberals believe them be- 
cause they feel that they can be logically justified, or at least because they 
seem to be an extension of truth already accepted, or not in conflict with 
such truth. 

Religiously we can have no peace until we realize that reason is the 
final guide of life. Not seeing this, we unconsciously shift from one author- 
ity to another and our faith becomes a hodgepodge: we accept the Resur- 
rection because we say we cannot resist the evidence that supports it: the 
Virgin Birth because it appeals to our sense of fitness; Apostolic Succession 
because we think the church teaches it; perhaps Transubstantiation because 
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the words of Jesus must be taken literally, while in the same breath we 
reject whole sections of the teachings of Jesus because we say Jesus was 
an Oriental and his words are not to be taken literally. Thus we stand 
before the world and our own consciences baffled, confused, inconsistent. 
And our inconsistency leads to dogmatism and all uncharitableness. Chris- 
tianity is no esoteric superstition afraid of reason: it is the wisdom of God. 
And Jesus is not only the way and the life, he is also the truth. We need 
to ponder the words of St. Peter: “But sanctify the Lord Jesus in your 
hearts; and be ready always to give an answer to every man that asketh 
you a reason for the hope that is in you, with meekness and fear.” The 
way out for us who are Christians is to accept Christ as our Lord and Mas- 
ter, to seek diligently to understand his spirit, and then through the use 
of reason to build up a consistent faith. Only so shall we come near unto 
the truth, and it is the truth alone that shall make us free. 





Dorothy Sayers and the Christian 
Synthesis 


DAVID WESLEY SOPER 


Dororiy L. SAYERS has the happy faculty of combining 
genuine skill as a detective novelist with profound penetration as a writer 
of religious treatises. She unites exact workmanship and wide versatility. 
In thought she is perhaps closest to T. S. Eliot and C. S. Lewis, the one 
for his Christian classicism, the other for his Christian romanticism. In 
some respects, however, she stands alone in her realistic grappling with 
contemporary social problems. 

She was born in eastern England (1893) not far from her present 
home at Witham, Essex. Her father was the Reverend H. Sayers, head- 
master of Oxford’s Cathedral Choir School. Somerville College, Oxford, 
gave her first honors in Medieval Literature in 1915. Her murder mys- 
teries, with Lord Peter Wimsey as amateur detective, began with Whose 
Body? in 1923 and continued until Busman’s Honeymoon in 1937. The 
most famous of the series is The Nine Tailors, widely hailed as one of the 
twenty-five best books produced in this century. Gaudy Night, however, 
is in every way its equal. 

Critics have often bewailed her switch to theology. Her best-known 
religious books are The Man Born to Be King, twelve dramatic episodes 
in the life of Christ, annually rebroadcast by the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany, and The Mind of the Maker, on the Trinity. Through all her 
works early and late, there breathes the ecumenical spirit of Christian 
humanism. To thoughtful men on both sides of the Atlantic she is more 
than a murder mystery mechanic, more than a disturber of modern com- 
placence; she is rather a first class Christian thinker—a prophet in petti- 


coats. It is her genius to bring together many of the fragments of our 


shattered culture. 
a Turee Hicuways 


Possibly the most significant single fact about Dorothy L. Sayers is 
her three-level approach to knowledge. If any one modern mind has 
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escaped provinciality, it is hers. In one sense she is not strictly a modern 
at all, if to be a modern is to travel a one-level road to learning—the level 
of the scientific method. For with all due reverence to the sacred thor- 
oughfare of science, Miss Sayers is at one with centuries of sages in recog- 
nizing two higher avenues to truth—reason and revelation. Each highway 
to knowledge is autonomous, yet legitimately understood only as one level 
in a hierarchy of highways: on the top level, revelation, on the second 
level, reason, and on the third level, science. The word “science” in the 
older sense is correctly used of all three levels, for theology is the queen 
of the sciences, and philosophy the first lord of the treasury. But modern 
usage has debased the exalted word to apply only to empirical data. Each 
of the three highways is legitimate; each is a good gift of God; each is an 
expression of true reverence; each is necessary to man. 

Miss Sayers is not a fundamentalist, asserting the claims of revelation 
and denying the validity of reason and sensory investigation; neither is 
she a naturalist, asserting the scientific method and denying the methods 
of philosophy and theology; nor is she a rationalist, asserting the legitimacy 
of reason and denying the claims of religion and science; nor is she an 
eclectic, holding fragments of the three forms of knowledge in a hodge- 
podge of unrelated impressions. Her mentality may best be described as 
Christian integralism—that is, a careful study of her work discloses that 
she has a place for everything, and everything, or nearly everything, is in 
its place. “Christian humanism” would also correctly classify her point 
of view. She is neither all-empiricism, nor all-reason, nor all-revelation, 
but all three, and each on its own hierarchical level. 

This is a lot to say of anyone, and, in some respects, the most im- 
portant thing to say; for you have only to know at what door the mind 
enters to know from what door it will emerge. Our modern world of 
knowledge, or rather, of modified ignorance, is a provincial world of un- 
assorted fragments. Probably no one is either pure scientist, pure mystic, 
or pure philosopher. Man is so constructed that he cannot live by facts 
alone, nor by ideas alone, nor alone by faith. Nonetheless modern know!- 
edge remains one part knowledge and two parts nonsense, because each 
avenue to truth is followed, on principle, to the exclusion of the others. 

Miss Sayers can be a Christian integralist, or Christian humanist, 
asserting the validity of each of the highways to wholeness, because she 
recognizes, to begin with, the common source of all knowledge—the child- 
like wonder native to the soul. From the lowly question mark all men 
move toward the truth. Each man, whether scientist, logician, or the- 
ologian, is first of all 2 man; al] men look out upon the world through one 
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window—the human spirit. “The real environment within which all the 
events take place is the human soul.” * Science is one work of the soul, 
philosophy another, theology another. Science seeks to understand the 
world of nature, God’s handiwork, why it functions as it does, how it may 
be made of service to man. Philosophy attempts to think God’s thoughts 
after him, to understand man and his place in the universe. Theology 
endeavors to interpret God’s Self-disclosure in nature, in man, and in 


Christ. Thus, ultimately, philosophy is a subdivision of theology, and 
science a subdivision of philosophy. In Miss Sayer’s words: 


Purpose is simply not within the terms of scientific reference, and can no more 
be investigated by science than color by a microphone. Science is, in fact, a method 
for discovering why things happen as they do; it is not concerned or equipped to 
discover why things should happen at all: that inquiry calls for philosophic method, 
which is especially directed to the discovery of purpose, including the purpose of 
science. Thus, it is science that is the state within a state; it is itself a department 


of philosophy.” 

God, the thinking mind, and nature constitute man’s original endow- 
ment. It is God who has created the possibility of theology, of philosophy, 
and of science. These avenues to truth, therefore, began with God. But 
as far as man is concerned they begin with wonder, with childlikeness. 
“Every normal child is a walking interrogation mark.” * On the human 
level, all science, all philosophy, and all theology begin with curiosity. 


All normal children look forward to growing up. “Except ye become as little 
children,” except you can wake on your fiftieth birthday with the same forward- 
looking excitement and interest in life that you enjoyed when you were five, “ye 
cannot see the Kingdom of God.” One must not only die daily, but every day one 
must be born again.* 


Theology examines God and the soul. Philosophy examines the soul. 
Science examines the soul’s tools. 


Science is the study of means and instruments; it cannot deal with ultimate 
values or with intention. When the scientist turns his attention to man’s psychological 
make-up, he is studying it as the instrument of man’s intention. He does not assert 
that we are necessarily the slaves of the unconscious; far from it: such a slavery is a 
sign that something has gone wrong with the instrument, and the whole object of 
psychotherapy is to bring some motive or emotion that has slipped into unconsciousness 
back into the active control of the conscience 

It is true that man is dominated by his psychological make-up, but only in the 
sense that an artist is dominated by his material.° 


1 The Comedy of Dante Alighieri the Florentine, Cantica I, Hell (L’Inferno), tr. by Dorothy L. Sayers 
Middlesex: Penguin Books, 1950, p. 14. 

2 Sayers, D. L., Begin Here. Harcourt Brace, 1941, p. 49. 

8 Ibid., p. 124. 

4 Sayers, D. L., Creed or Chaos? Harcourt Brace, 1949, p. 15- 

5 Begin Here, p. 302f. 
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Man is, by nature, an artist. He is inescapably a builder. It is his 
genius to take what is given and make it over into what he desires. That 
is, he is irrevocably productive—whether his production be beauty or ugli- 
ness, whether his handiwork be a system of theology, a system of philos- 
ophy, a symphony, or a sulfa drug. ‘Man is never truly himself except 
when he is actively creating something. To be merely passive, merely 
receptive, is a denial of human nature.” ° 

And man is forced to turn his creative energy toward his imagined 
needs. The saint creates love, because he believes that love is the primary 
need of man. The painter creates beauty, because he believes beauty is 
man’s basic need. The philosopher creates a system of ideas which he re- 
gards as true, because he believes true ideas are man’s first need. The 
scientist creates surgical instruments, or instruments for destruction, be- 
cause he believes that man can thus improve his physical well-being. When 
one age neglects any area of human need, though it may create master- 
pieces of its own, another age must make up the deficiency. Our own age 
has striven to satisfy the soul’s need of instruments and neglected the soul’s 
need of love, of beauty, and of true ideas. “Almost invariably, when a 
social system comes to grief, it does so because it has failed to allow for the 
full complexity of the individual person, with his disorderly habit of de- 
manding satisfactions not included under the scheme.” * 

Christian integralism, or simply, wholeness, seeks to bring all the 
necessary aspects of human life back together, to see life steadily and see 
it whole. Indeed, Miss Sayers feels that a return to wholeness, or at the 
very least a partial return, is on the agenda. “It is now very difficult for 
the artist to speak the language of the theologian, or the scientist the lan- 
guage of either. But the attempt must be made; and there are signs 
everywhere that the human mind is once more beginning to move toward 
a synthesis of experience.” * 

The scientific method itself has gained wide disrespect in our time, 
an essentially unfair disrespect, because naive naturalists have claimed for 
it more than it could deliver. The application of the method in the study 
of history, for example, failed to take into account the obvious fact that 
all the facts were never obtainable; the scientific method failed therefore 
because it was essentially unscientific, and because it sought to perform its 
service unilaterally, refusing to co-operate with the older methods of 
philosophy and theology. “An historian ought to be precise in detail; but 
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unless you take all the characters and circumstances concerned into account, 
you are reckoning without the facts. The proportions and relations of 
things are just as much facts as the things themselves.” ® 

Humility in science is probably as necessary, and as hard to find, as 
it is in philosophy or theology. Take, for example, the question: “Is mind 
a function of matter?” Waters, the physicist, speaks to the point in Miss 
Sayers’ The Documents in the Case: 


The biologist probably still believes that Mind is a function of Matter, but if 


he asks me to demonstrate it for him, I must beg to be excused. I can’t even show 
that Life is a function of Matter. .... 


All you people talk so cheerfully about Matter, as if you knew what it was. 
I don’t, and it’s more or less my job to know. .... Where is your Matter? It 
isn’t. It is a series of pushes or pulls or vortices in nothingness. . . . . Even your 
heredity-business is fortuitous. Why one set of chromosomes more than any other? 
Your chain of causation would only be a real one if all possible combinations and 
permutations were worked out in practice. Something is going on, that is as certain 
as anything can be..... But how it started or why is just as mysterious as it was 
when the first thoughtful savage invented a god to explain it.’° 


Or take the question: “What is life?” The physicist again answers: 
“At present, chemically speaking—the nearest definition I can produce is 
that it is a kind of bias—a lopsidedness, so to speak. Possibly that accounts 
for its oddness.” ™ 

In view of the absoluteness of truth but the relativity of our knowl- 


edge, we can almost agree with Caspar of The Man Born to Be King: “All 
man’s learning is ignorance, and all man’s treasures are toys.” ” 


Tue NEEDED SYNTHESIS 


The three highways to knowledge—theology, philosophy, and natural 
science—correspond to three activities native to the soul: imagination, in- 
telligence, and labor. By co-operation among the three, the new synthesis 
of knowledge may be gained, without which man cannot hope to escape 
the fragmentary and provincial characterlessness of modern culture. “The 
reintegration of society is not a kind of detective problem, for which a 
single, final, and complete solution can be found. It is a work, like a work 
of art, which has to be imagined with vision, and made with intelligence 
and unremitting labor.” 


Imagination is perhaps another word for the outreach of the soul 


® Gaudy Night. London: Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1947, p. 19. 

10 With Robert Eustace. London: Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1940, p. 263. 
11 [bid., p. 265. 

12 London: Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1943, p. 60. 

18 Begin Here, p. xif. 
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toward the Self-Revelation of God; intelligence is another word for philos- 
ophy, morality, and art; and labor is another word for the patient and 
painful processes of science. We are either saved or damned by the imagina- 
tion, for thus we conceive the truth and thus we conceive error. By intel- 
ligence our insights are related to our desires, to our need of truth, 
goodness, and beauty. By labor we make nature our servant. 

Each dominant system of thought has produced, historically, a society 
in its own image. The so-called Middle Ages, in comparison with which 
our age might well be called the Muddle Age, or the Meddle Age, created 
a society essentially theological. The Renaissance fashioned a society 
basically philosophical, for it was centered not in God but in man. The 
modern world, at least in the West, has produced what may be called a 
scientific society, for its primary interest has been neither God nor man, 
but invention, machinery, power. Each of the great societies has broken 
down because it did not meet all the needs of the soul. Man is theological, 
and cannot be content with a merely philosophical or a merely scientific 
world. Similarly, man is philosophical, and cannot be satisfied with an 
exclusively theological or an exclusively scientific society. And again, 
man is scientific, and cannot be wholly at peace in a world merely theo- 
logical or merely philosophical. Man cannot live by bread alone, nor by 
words alone, however true, nor alone by insight. 

The first structure of Western-Mediterranean-Christian civilization which pre- 
sents itself for our examination was theological. It lasted, as the theoretical basis of 
European society, from the Christianization of Europe to the Reformation. It differs 
in two ways from any succeeding theory of civilization: it referred all problems to 
one absolute Authority beyond history and beyond humanity; and as a scheme for 
the satisfactory fulfillment of the individual and the world-community it was and 
remains complete and unassailable... . . Theological society broke down in practice 
like its successors, but for a different reason. It did not fail because the theory itself 
collapsed when brought into contact with real life; but because the human instru- 
ments who had to carry it out failed to realize the implications of their own theory.** 

Ultimately the theological society is the least provincial of the three 
main varieties, because in the hierarchy of societies it exists at the top. The 
higher the vantage point, the more inclusive the view. Theological society 
transcended, it did not deny, the flesh and the mind. Theological society 
was, in fact, ecumenical, international, and noneconomic. We who today 
cry loudly for One World ought upon occasion to remember with a 
reasonable degree of honesty that the theological society was in reality One 
World. “Theoretically, there was one all-embracing world-state, the 
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Church of Christ, and all earthly states were contained within it, each self- 
contained, yet answerable to the whole community, like a private family 
within a civic borough.” ** 

If man must do without one of the three avenues to knowledge, or 
without two, he can survive longest in a world of insight, a world of spir- 
itual wisdom, for without vision the people perish. 

Our generation has attempted to substitute material prosperity for 
spiritual wholeness; as a result, even our scientists have turned prophets, 
announcing the coming doom, crying that unless basic morality can be re- 
covered, our scientific inventions will turn upon us like Frankenstein mon- 
sters and destroy us. Atomic energy is only a louder and more emphatic 
ultimatum to modern man to rediscover the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, or perish. 

If we cannot, at a stride, recover theological man, while holding stead- 
fastly to scientific man, we can, perhaps, partly recover rational man. 
If we cannot, on the instant, start praying, we can at least start thinking. 
“A little more attention paid to the Rational Man would deliver us from 
panic and propaganda, and incidentally from such plausible quick wits as 
the share pusher, the fraudulent company promoter, and the gentlemen 
who promise impossibilities at general elections.” ** 

Because, in practice, we have abandoned rational man, along with 
theological man, we have laid ourselves open to all kinds of moral and 
political disease. We have even glorified feeble-mindedness, if indeed 
we have not organized it in our public education. “The sloth of mind 
and contempt for learning that have begun to accompany the cult of the 
body” *” should occasion no surprise. “It is to flatter a generation of 
mental sluggards that the lickspittles of public life make a virtue of im- 
becility.” ** 

Rational man was abandoned, in part, because the new science of 
psychology disclosed that man is emotional more often than he is rational, 
that the merely rational man is as mythological as the merely theological, 
or, for that matter, the merely scientific man. “Psychology ... . dealt 
a staggering blow to the sovereign validity of Reason.” ’® Science thus 
saved us from a false and self-sufficient rationalism, but may have thrown 
out the baby with the bathwater. 

Because the scientist, like the philosopher and the theologian, is 
18 Jbid., p. 34. 18 Tbid., p. 124. 


16 Begin Here, p. 118. 18 Jbid., p. 70. 
17 [bid., p. 115. 
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“bound by the fundamental realities of human nature,” science has at 
times, and indeed inevitably, retold in other terms the ancient truths of 
religion and philosophy: for example, that man is evil as well as good, 
that there is darkness in man as well as light. “It always seems to me 
very curious that religious people, brought up on the Book of Genesis, 
should feel so uneasy about biology and psychology, which retell, in sci- 
entific terms, the ancient legend of the Fall.”™ Sociology too has upon 
occasion simply rewritten the Mosaic Law in technical terminology. Perry, 
the clergyman of The Documents in the Case, spoke thus of his friend the 
social scientist: “He tells them that if two unfit people marry, their unfit- 
ness will be visited on their children unto the third and fourth generation, 
after which they will probably die out through mere degeneration. We’ve 
been telling them that for three or four thousand years.” ” 

Again and again applied science has demonstrated the validity of the 
idea that purpose, conscious purpose, is structural in the universe. “The 
conscious use by man of the natural mechanism of life to produce such 
‘manufactured’? phenomena as the bulldog or the garden rose shows that 
the evolutionary theory contains nothing to contradict the doctrine of a 
conscious purpose in the universe; if anything, it supports it.” ™ 

Miss Sayers, like her character, Lord Peter Wimsey, is not willing 
to leave the modern world to scientific provincialism. As that suave sleuth 
put it: “I have a cursed hankering after certain musty old values.” ** She 
remembers, as a historian with an imagination, that “in the gloom of five 
confused centuries the lights of culture and civilization were kept alive in 
the West only by the exertions of the Church.”** It is not by accident 
that both philosophy and science burgeoned in Europe, beyond their flow- 
ering anywhere else in the world, against a theological background of belief 
in a meaningful universe. 


Tue Lim1raTiIons OF PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE 


Nothing is an adequate substitute for religion, and indeed nothing 
is an adequate substitute for philosophy; nor is there an adequate substi- 
tute for science. Each form of knowledge has its own role to play. 

Theology can seldom speak directly to men who have lost the way. 
Such souls must be, and are, led by the humbler processes of art and 
morality and philosophy until they reach the threshold of faith. Cicero 
had as much as Paul to do with Augustine’s eventual conversion. In our 


20 The Mind of the Maker, p. 11. 28 Begin Here, p. 114. 
21 Begin Here, p. 109. 24 Gaudy Night, p. 215. 
22 p. 260. 25 The Comedy, p. 20. 
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own time it was Plato who converted Paul Elmer More to Christ. Justin 
Martyr in an earlier day was similarly converted. 

In the same way, science can lead men to the facts, first of a lower 
order and then of a higher, and the facts can lead men to faith. As G. K. 
Chesterton was converted to Christianity, not by Christian evangelists but 
by atheists and skeptics, who raised in his mind doubts deeper than their 
own, namely, doubts of doubt—similarly many moderns have been, and 
will be, converted to Christianity, not by theologians and not by philos- 
ophers, but by scientists. For science, sooner or later, thrusts the scientist 
against the question, “If science is or appears to be a meaningful experi- 
ence, can the universe itself be meaningless?” 

Men who have wandered from all truth, from scientific as well as 
from philosophical and theological truth, are indeed the damned, yet they 
still possess intelligence, though they have lost its object. 

Art, morality, and philosophy offer man no final resting place. They 
form a halfway house to the City of God. 















































It is the weakness of Humanism to fall short in the imagination of ecstasy; at 
its best it is noble, reasonable, and cold, and however optimistic about a balanced 
happiness in this world, pessimistic about a rapturous eternity. Sometimes wistfully 
aware that others claim the experience of this positive bliss, the Humanist can neither 
accept it by faith, embrace it by hope, nor abandon himself to it in charity.” 

When the level of philosophy is regarded as final, it becomes the 
enemy of spiritual advance, an obstacle to the soul. If the philosopher 
cannot comprehend the ecstasy of Divine Grace, because it is available only 
on a level higher than his own, in the same way he cannot comprehend 
the depths of evil in the heart of man, because that evil is experienced on 
a lower level than he occupies. “Humanism is always apt to underestimate, 
and to be baffled by, the deliberate will to evil.” *’ 

Science, which is in a way a form of human art, has a value peculiarly 
its own. It is itself a means of reverence, even of worship. It becomes 
an enemy only when it is regarded as a closed system, a self-sufficient value, 
and thus an idolatry. Dante recognized its intrinsic worth when he said: 





















































. + + + We may call 
This art of yours God’s grandchild, as it were.”* 

Reverence for nature is implicit in reverence for God. To blaspheme 
the one is to blaspheme the Other. To neglect the one is to neglect 
the Other. There was never any true piety in ignorance of natural process. 
28 Ibid., p. 95. 


27 [bid., p. 120. 
28 [bid., p. 135, Canto XI, 104-5. 
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Christianity has always asserted that the earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof; respect for it is simply respect for a Divine handiwork. 

When science is made to serve the increase of money rather than the 
increase of man, its real value is prostituted; it becomes, in its own way, an 
obstacle to man’s material and spiritual progress. The scientist and the 
scholar, through envy, or personal avarice, or by mistaking means for ends, 
have often been defiled, have often blocked the path of life. 

We have lived through two World Wars in which science was made 
to serve evil purposes as well as good. Because science in itself is morally 
neutral, something more than science is necessary to man—namely, the 
moral judgment, which upon closer inspection emerges as a theological 
dogma, as all judgments sooner or later do. As Miss Sayers sees the 
Second World War or the third: “At bottom it is a violent and irrecon- 
cilable quarrel about the nature of God and the nature of man and the 
ultimate nature of the universe; it is a war of dogma.” * 

In this decade of despair minds are troubled at the thought of the 
atomic bomb in Russian hands, or in the hands of any men of evil will: 


For when the instrument of thinking mind 
Is joined to strength and malice, man’s defense 
Cannot avail to meet those powers combined. 


The root of every sin against wholeness, every sin against mankind, 
against nature, and against God, is pride. It is pride which turns theology, 
philosophy, and science into forms of idolatry, and thus into forces of de- 
struction. Yet pride is not the sin of science, of philosophy, or of theology, 
but of the scientist, the philosopher, and the theologian. Each avenue to 
knowledge is a legitimate part of the whole; it is only the human sin of 
pride, the anti-God and anti-society sin of self-centeredness and self- 
worship, which turns all good into evil. 

Doom, through nonsense, violence, and triviality, is the inevitable 
outcome when pride shatters the Christian synthesis. Man over nature, 
yes, but man under God also. When this hierarchy is upturned, man and 
society commit the sin of Hubris, a word the Greeks understood as excess, 
exaggeration, provoking Divine envy. “Christianity, with a more rational 
theology, traces Hubris back to the root sin of Pride, which places man 
instead of God at the centre of gravity and so throws the whole structure 
of things into the ruin called Judgment.” ™ 


29 Creed or Chaos? p. 25. 
30 The Comedy, Canto XXXI, 55-57. 
81 Creed or Chaos? p. 83. 
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It is in this sense that Miss Sayers believes Christianity to be first and 
foremost a rational explanation of the universe. In the same sense Miss 
Sayers quotes from Lord David Cecil: “ ‘Christianity has compelled the 
mind of man not because it is the most cheering view of man’s existence 
but because it is truest to the facts.’ ” * 


A Martrer oF RIGHT RELATIONSHIP 


The Christian synthesis is simply a matter of right relationship be- 
tween the three levels of knowledge. As Katherine Alexandria Climpson, 
Lord Peter Wimsey’s elderly female investigator, put it: “One must get 
the proportions right.” ** And the synthesis cannot be brought into existence 
without mental and spiritual exertion. Synthesis is another name for 
Wisdom, and Wisdom another name for Genius. Miss Sayers, not un- 
justly, believes that the Divine Synthesis and England go together, par- 
ticularly at Oxford, where scholars deal “gently with the relations of the 
Christian philosophy to atomic physics” in a “thin, clear, scholarly voice,” 
and where the intelligent observer may see “the Universities and the 
Church of England kissing one another in righteousness and peace.” 

Indeed the interest of the historic Church in right dogma was merely 
a scientific desire for exactness. “The official Church was as genuinely 
afraid of the effect of quack religions upon people’s souls as the most care- 
ful medical practitioner of the effect of quack medicines upon their 
bodies.” * 

Whether in theology, philosophy, or science, one must be on one’s 
guard against the “slovenly-minded.” Miss Sayers is amazed at “the 
proved inability of supposedly educated persons to read,” their inexactness 
in every field of knowledge. She finds inexactness in theology a virtual 
epidemic in our time, and offers an amusing caricature: 


Q. What does the church think of God the Holy Ghost? 

A. I don’t know exactly. He was never seen or heard of till Whit-Sunday. 
There is a sin against Him which damns you forever, but nobody knows what it is. 

Q. What is the doctrine of the Trinity? 

A. The Father incomprehensible, the Son incomprehensible, and the whole 


thing incomprehensible. Something put in by theologians to make it more difficult— 
nothing to do with daily life or ethics.** 


The same kind of inexactness in science has falsely justified modern 


82 The Mind of the Maker, p. 13. 
83 Unnatural Death. London: Vistor Gollancz, Ltd., 1948, p. 125. 
3* Begin Here, p. 39. 

35 Creed or Chaos? p. 22. 
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immorality. Lord Peter Wimsey had this popular illiteracy in mind when 
he spoke thus of his mother’s moral wisdom: “If all these new-fangled 
doctors went out of their way to invent subconsciousness and kleptomania, 
and complexes and other fancy descriptions to explain away when people 
had done naughty things, she thought one might just as well take advan- 
tage of the fact.” *° 

Since all knowledge is a human acquirement, a degree of skepticism 
is a necessity in every branch of learning. One feels some sympathy with 
Bunter’s mother, who said: “Facts are like cows. If you look them in the 
face hard enough they generally run away.” *" 

The Christian thinker is bound to have some sympathy with Sergeant 
Lumley in Murder Must Advertise, who demanded to know why a benev- 
olent Deity “wanted to put such a lot of bones into kippers,” and cannot 
wholly agree with P. C. Eagles, who replied: “You didn’t oughter ques- 
tion the ways of Godamighty.” ** With some sense of shame, the Chris- 
tian remembers that science has often achieved for man what theology, and 
indeed philosophy, has failed to provide. Secular science has frequently, 
and painfully, acquired knowledge necessary for man in the face of re- 
ligious persecution. Knowledge is always something of an orphan in the 
modern world, and when religion, like Susan in Hangman’s Holiday, has 
delivered herself of a few texts and washed her hands of the business, 
science, like Hester, has adopted and nurtured the child. 

Theology, philosophy, and science, in the last analysis, are meant 
to be a team fighting together valiantly against the same enemy—disinte- 
gration; for “the struggle between order and chaos is not peculiar to the 
nature of man; it is found in all life.” *® It is, indeed, the battle of God. 
And ignorance, on either of the three levels, is forever waging its war on 
the side of despair and death. For there is always a “blasphemous anti- 


type of the Blessed Trinity: hatred, ignorance, and impotence as against 
Love, Wisdom, Power.” “ 





86 Clouds of Witness. London: Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1950, p. 91. 
37 Tbid., p. 67. 

88 London: Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1947, p. 179- 

89 The Mind of the Maker, p. 113. 

40 The Comedy, p. 290. 














On a Certain Blindness in Secular 
Idealism 


HUGH STEVENSON TIGNER 


UOTE: “Too much is being said and written about the Com- 
munist Chinese and the North Koreans wanting to ‘save face.’ Saving face 
means that if you find yourself in a predicament you try to extricate your- 
self with as much grace and as little giving in as circumstances permit. 
Does not that happen all the time among all peoples? 

“Making this face-saving question a peculiarity of oriental peoples 
is a hang-over from the theory—generally accepted in the West, but for- 
tunately dying out—that the peoples of the East and West are totally 
different. The fact is that on basic matters peoples everywhere are more 
or less alike. 


“I think the peoples of the West should stop using such terms as 
‘oriental mind.’ Such concepts tend to create blocs.” * 


I 


This is the statement some of us have been expecting. It represents 
a viewpoint held by liberal humanitarians of the West since the French 
Enlightenment, when the attempt was made to declare culture independent 
of religious faith. Scratch a man’s skin, this doctrine has it, and you will 
find the universal human reason, or the bundle of essential human nature 
which makes all peoples basically alike. 

Now this is a paraphrase of, and was borrowed from, an article of 
Christian faith and ethics which has been precious to western culture— 
namely, that homo sapiens is in some rock-bottom way one species, and 
ought to practice brotherhood in his social life. But Christianity sees this 
as a paradox. That is to say, there is a sense in which all men are basically 
alike; and there is another sense, equally important, in which people can be, 
and in fact are, significantly different. Secular idealism, however, does 





1 Abbreviated from a letter to the New York Times, August 6, 1951, by J. J. Singh, President, India 
League of America. 
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not see this as a paradox, but as a single, simp!e, unclouded, uncomplicated 
truth: except in surface matters, “peoples everywhere are more or less 
alike.” And in the interest of unity the contradicting facts should be ignored. 
“Day by day in every way we are getting closer together.” Thus is moral 
purpose undone by sentimentality. 


II 


If important differences among the world’s peoples are not to be ad- 
mitted, in what way are peoples basically alike? Well, the Merchant of 
Venice pointed out that we are all warmed and cooled by the same winter 
and summer (which takes alligators into the brotherhood); that every- 
one laughs when tickled (without recognizing that we may laugh at very 
different things). And it is now suggested that we all indulge in the game 
of face-saving. Very well: let us study the problem from that angle. 

Face-saving is, of course, an original and universal trait. Adam and 
Eve tried it in their first “predicament.” He said, “The woman whom thou 
gavest to be with me, she gave me of the tree, and I did eat.” She said, 
“The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat.” Ever since, there have been 
face-savers among all peoples and at all levels. 

According to Dr. Donald Powell Wilson (in My Six Convicts), there 
is not a man in Fort Leavenworth Penitentiary who simply and humbly 
accepts his crime and penalty. Each one has his face-saving explanation. 
Sigmund Freud, a modern expert on the ancient subject of original sin, 
identified seventeen “defense mechanisms” used by the human intellect to 
protect the ego’s pride and deflect blame. We have all made use of some 
of these devices, especially during our childhood. 

But it is from such “basic” likenesses that the really important differ- 
ences frequently take their departure. For example, how do the various 
cultures rate the face-saving response? Is it accepted with easy-going 
tolerance or cynicism? Or is it judged to be something unwholesome and 
wrong which must be put away by the adult and overcome by the 
righteous man? 

Western culture is clear and emphatic on this matter. Our natural 
sciences are reared on the proposition that we must humbly yield to the 
facts, be willing to follow them unflinchingly, regardless of where the em- 
barrassment may fall. Our young science of psychology recognizes that 
the devices for face-saving, while normal to children, are disastrous when 
carried into adult life: they make for the neurotic, psychotic, and criminal 
personality. 
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But far older and deeper in western culture is the Christian tradition, 
wherein face-saving is definitely catalogued as sin. According to the crea- 
tion story, face-saving was the second sin committed by the human race 
(the first being rebellion against subservience to God). It is the Chris- 
tian understanding that there is an objective order of reality (given by 
the Creator) which man must recognize and to which he must give his 
consent, even though it wrecks his pride. Indeed, it is only by losing face 
before the truth that we can gain our health, be saved, become righteous, 
find ourselves in league with the Sovereign of destiny. Like David when 
confronted with his egregious crime against Uriah the Hittite, we must be 
willing to say, “I have sinned.” It was that simple, humble, honest re- 
sponse to reality that saved David from himself. “Blessed are the poor 
in spirit,” said Jesus, “for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” “Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” “The light that 
indicts us,” said George Fox, “‘is the light that heals us.” 

If there were free-for-all face-saving among us, the entire system of 
western values would be undone—would never have come into existence. 
Our inherited code of morals and our structure of natural science would be 
undermined. I 


Is there a comparable emphasis in Chinese culture, let us say? 

By a curious coincidence, I was reading the other day a history of 
the Anglo-Chinese “opium war” of the 1830’s. The open hostilities began 
with a naval battle in Canton Gulf in which two British frigates of the 
second and third class routed a major Chinese fleet. The frigates suffered 
one wounded sailor and some damage to their rigging. Sure enough, this 
was reported to the emperor at Peking as a glorious victory for the Chinese 
Navy! The admiral was commended in a triumphant Vermilion Decree 
and given a high decoration. And one of the most remarkable features 
of this weird episode is that Commissioner Lin, under whose orders the 
admiral was acting and who made the report to the emperor, was an in- 
corruptible man, a Confucian puritan, who could not be bribed by the traders. 

Captured documents of the recent war showed that Japanese army 
officers in the South Pacific often sent back to their superiors similarly face- 
saving reports, so that the central command sometimes had no accurate 
knowledge of the real situation in the field. One meets this sort of thing 
with such regularity among peoples of the Far East that he is convinced 
it does not represent an aberration among individuals, but has a place in 
the accepted code. The fine point of it, and the reasoning back of it, I do 
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not claim to understand: these are no doubt inscrutable to a westerner. 
But a difference of great importance is plainly indicated. It is evidence 
of a difference between Orient and Occident in the basic approach to reality, 
which, I suspect, is so different that it explains, for instance, why the de- 
velopment of natural science took place in the West and not in the East. 

A simple incident from the experience of one of my friends is highly 
revealing. While working in Burma some years ago he fell ill with a 
tropical fever. He was alone among friendly natives and they tended him 
in a kindly way. But it was fortunate, he remarked, that he did not 
lapse into delirium or coma, for in that case his Burmese friends would 
have done nothing for him, and he would have died from neglect if not 
from the disease. The disabled man would be helped if he were able to 
request it, but the utterly helpless man would be abandoned to his fate. 
In the Burmese world view this rule of conduct is eminently reasonable 
and obviously right. For helplessness in a sick man is taken as a sign that he 
is destined to die. His friends are sorrowful about it; but what is the 
use, what is the sense, what is the propriety of trying to buck the divine 
law of Karma? 

Here is another dip beneath the surface of an oriental culture that 
discloses, not basic likeness, but basic difference. It is such facts that help 
define the problem of human brotherhood. 


IV 


In what sense, in what basic thing, are all peoples significantly alike? 

Modern secular idealism derived its concept of mankind’s solidarity 
from Christianity. But a distinctive characteristic of secular idealism is 
to protest this debt, and so to operate without Christianity’s understanding 
of man, and without benefit of Christian realism in the problem of achiev- 
ing world unity. 

Modern secularism, insofar as it has built up a systematic philosophy, 
has posited two factors, a universal human reason, or an essential bundle 
of human nature, as tying the human race together. But on close exami- 
nation these factors disintegrate. Human reason, as already shown in the 
illustration from Burmese culture, brings forth a baffling diversity of con- 
clusions, depending on the premises from which it starts. (There may be— 
and this is one of my suspicions—even a crucial difference in the form of 
logic used in pronouncedly different cultures.) As for a presumed inner 
core of human nature that will out and have its way under any and all 
conditions, what does this mean? The trouble here is that there is human 
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nature, and there is human behavior; and the second makes the man as 
much as the first. People may be basically alike in the one, and basically 
different in the other. In summary, secular idealism does not have an 
adequate basis for presuming the fundamental oneness of the human race, 
or at least does not accurately recognize what its grounds are. 

The basic oneness of the human races was one of the major discoveries 
—not of reason or of natural science—but of Judeo-Christian faith. The 
Hebrew prophets of the eighth and ninth centuries B. c. were the first 
to apprehend it with compelling vividness, and they arrived at it through 
their trail-blazing monotheism. As Amos told an ethnocentric people, “Are 
ye not as children of the Ethiopians unto me, O children of Israel? saith 
the Lord.” Amos reached this insight through his religious sense of the 
sovereignty, the almightiness, the unqualified lordship, the creatorhood of 
God. Indeed, the fundamental kinship of the human species is so often 
obscured by glaring differences that it can be known only by faith. What 
power of reason or of science could tell us that Adolf Hitler and Francis of 
Assisi, Joseph Stalin and the Apostle Paul, Florence Nightingale and the 
head-hunter of Borneo, were cut from a common block of human nature? 
Such a bizarre idea would never have occurred to us had it not been for a 
long deep stream of Christian tradition flowing beneath our culture. 

What is it that makes men basically alike? It is our common origin 
or common source in God—specifically, a particular action and a particular 
gift by the Creator. He wrote into man an “image” of himself, a capacity 
for knowing or responding to God; he created a being to have fellowship 
with himself, and gave to that creature his love. We are alike in that 
seed of God planted within the human person when the morning stars first 
sang together, that seed which was choked with weeds in Adolf Hitler and 
cultivated in Francis of Assisi. (This is also the substance of man’s innate 
dignity or intrinsic worth, and the ground of his “inalienable rights.”’) 

Christianity was born as a shout of joy over the discovery of this 
seed; as a science of divine agriculture, so to speak, to make this seed grow 
up and bear fruit in all peoples everywhere. “There is neither Jew nor 
Greek,” exclaimed Paul to the welter of peoples in his neighborhood, 
“there is neither slave nor free, there is neither male nor female; for you 
are all one in Christ Jesus There is no room for circumcised and un- 
circumcised, barbarian, Scythian ... .” The Christian movement came 
forth as a universalizing force, breaching barriers between rich and poor, edu- 
cated and uneducated, the ins and the outs; leaping over walls of nation- 
ality, custom, and caste. 
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But, of course, something had to be done to persons, or in persons, 
to bring about this new and revolutionary fellowship. They had to be 
waked up to this seed of God in which they had been sleeping; their 
reason had to be converted to certain premises of faith; their native human 
nature had to be molded toward a particular model; the whole man had 
to be captured by loyalty to Christ, tuned to respond to a new and dis- 
tinctive meaning of life. People had to be brought together by a common 
faith and acceptance of a common set of values which amounted to em- 
bracing a new culture. Vv 


It is perhaps this steep requirement of unity, this big price for a 
genuine and soundly based concord, that staggers the contemporary mind. 
Men have never achieved it in the wholesale lots required by politics; 
we are so far from achieving it now, it appears utterly remote. 

I remember meeting a young chemist in early 1946 who had worked 
at the Los Alamos project, and who was feverishly stirred by the urgent 
need for a new order of international co-operation. He had been taking 
part in popular discussions of the problem, and was scornfully amused by 
a girl in a forum audience who had suggested that the solution of the 
problem depended finally upon all peoples being converted to Christianity. 
He thought this viewpoint absurdly naive, and doubtless had several rea- 
sons for so feeling. But I gathered that this main reason for laughing 
the proposal out of court was that he considered it impossible of achieve- 
ment. Such a thing might be theoretically possible for the remote future, 
but we needed the unity right now. So he was disposed to look for a 
simpler, easier, quicker, more “practical” modus operandi—that short cut 
which someone has called, with the exaggeration permissible to epigram, 
“the greatest sin of our age.” This young scientist seemed to think the 
solution was nothing more than to tell everybody how destructive the atom 
bomb is, and then work out an atomic energy agreement with the Russians! 
Unfortunately, the problem did not prove to be so simple. 

There is certainly nothing wrong with trying for any and all kinds 
of working arrangements among the world’s cultural and political blocs, 
where there is promise of such arrangements really working. But the prob- 
lem of “one world” is far more stubborn than many in the West have yet 
realized. In fact, the experience of the past several years suggests there 
cannot be co-operative arrangements in much of anything until there is 
concord on the most fundamental things. 

Elgin Groseclose, in a letter to the New York Times of April 27, 1949, 
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made a point of permanent relevance. He was writing of the problem in- 
volved in setting aside a special room for prayer at the United Nations. 


The success of any organization of sovereignties depends, in the final analysis, 
upon a common ethic, and the acceptance of a higher sovereignty How, for 
instance, can there be faith in treaties except there be faith in the honor and integrity 
of those who enter into treaties; and how can there be such faith except among those 
who regard the pledged word not as a political expedient but as a moral act for which 
they are accountable to God? . . . . Attempts to organize the world politically will 
continue to prove futile and frustrating until the moral basis of such an organization is 
recognized, and the task is approached evangelically—that is, by winning the acceptance 
of mankind to a universal moral idea deriving from the recognition of the sovereignty 
of God in human affairs. (Italics mine.) 


Secular idealism refuses to take this seriously, partly because it seems 
too difficult a bill to fill (and no mortal man knows whether or not it can 
be filled in the domain of history); and partly because it does not under- 
stand the religious roots of culture. Secular idealism sees no necessary 
relation between religion and ethics; does not appreciate that all our values, 
choices, conduct presume answers of faith to ultimate questions. Particu- 
larly, it does not know that what is popularly called democracy in the West 
is a superstructure reared on the Judeo-Christian interpretation of reality. 

The thesis set forth in Mr. Groseclose’s letter has been given little 
heed in the western world in later years—in the very time of crisis when we 
most need to understand it and act upon it. As was cheerfully noted in 
the letter with which this article began, the sense of the significant differ- 
ences between East and West is “fortunately dying out” in gradual stages. 
Dying out in the West: which means that the West has ceased to under- 
stand its heritage, has lost confidence in its values, has declined in mis- 
sionary zeal, is falling into moral-spiritual confusion and indifference, no 
longer has the conviction for calling the heathen “heathen” or a sense of 
vocation to lighten the darkness of the world. 

However, the Communists, as did the Nazis also, grasp the point 
quite clearly—within the framework of their own materialistic-brutalitarian 
philosophy. They know very well that the West’s religious heritage must 
be rooted out. They know that their faith and code of ethics will not 
dovetail with other faiths and codes; and they do not expect any peace 
among the blocs until all peoples have been bludgeoned, or have sur- 
rendered, into obedience of their code. Of course, neither Democracy 
nor Christianity can accomplish their purposes through such methods; so 
there is no analogy between Democracy and Communism in this respect. 
But we might be as smart as the Communists in recognizing what our moral- 
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spiritual position is, and how it contrasts with other positions. We would 
then know what we are living for, and why. 

The appalling thing is that we have huge numbers of citizens today 
who do not know they are children of a heritage. They have been blessed 
by a heritage, reaped the benefit of its achievements, enjoy its riches; many 
have imbibed of its enlightenment and its higher values—without knowing 
the source of these goods, and without acquiring the devotions and disci- 
plines necessary for maintaining them. We are duplicating a situation 
once described by the prophet Isaiah: “Hear, O heavens, and give ear, 
O earth: for the Lord hath spoken, I have nourished and brought up chil- 
dren, and they have rebelled against me. The ox knoweth his owner, and 
the ass his master’s crib; but Israel doth not know, my people doth not 
consider.” 

What our sons and daughters have come to be ignorant of, and what 
even their teachers have quit considering, is the fact that all culture is re- 
ligious: it is grounded on a faith, and kept alive by a faithfulness. The 
“secular idealism” brought forth in the western world is an idealism bor- 
rowed chiefly from Christianity, and presuming to stand upon a non- 
Christian faith. This is like raiding the cookie-box without giving oneself 
to that process which puts the cookies in the box. 


The children of this generation are in a dither about issues, but not 
about the fundamental issues of life. We consider questions, but the 
question of what it means to be a man is not prominent among them. And 
one particular question being ignored is: What do we owe to Jesus Christ? 





Book Reviews 


Systematic Theology, Volume I. By Paut Tituicu. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1951. xi-300 pp. $5.00. 


Professor Tillich’s students, here and in Germany, have long since been aware 
that he is essentially a systematic thinker. This was evident in some of his earlier 
writings, notably in his Religionsphilosophie which appeared in Max Dessoir’s Lehrbuch 
der Philosophie (Vol. I1) in 1925. It was less evident in the first two books of his 
to be translated into English, The Religious Situation (1932) and The Interpretation 
of History (1936). Both are extended essays, each dealing profoundly with a 
major issue but each leaving unsolved many basic philosophical-theological problems. 
The Protestant Era (1948), a collection of articles written over a twenty-year 
period, throws light on many of these problems and clearly indicates the author’s 
intense interest in the interrelations between the very diverse topics and issues dealt 
with in the volume. In this first volume of Systematic Theology Tillich really 
comes to grips—boldly, imaginatively, and profoundly—with the basic problems and 
concepts of theology. Here he impressively demonstrates his great ability as a rigor- 
ously systematic philosophical theologian. 

He tells us that his purpose “has been to present the method and the structure 
of a theological system written from an apologetic point of view and carried through 
in a continuous correlation with philosophy” (p. vii). He takes pains to point out 
that what he is offering us is neither a summa, which “deals explicitly with all actual 
and many potential problems,” nor an essay, which “deals explicitly with one actual 
problem,” but rather a system which “stands between summa and essay” and “deals 
with a group of actual problems which demand a solution in a special situation” (p. 
59). This system, as he has developed it, consists of five parts: I, on “Being and 
God,” dealing with man’s finitude and God as the answer to this finitude; II, on 
“Existence and Christ,” dealing with man’s existential self-estrangement and its 
answer in “Jesus as the Christ”; III, on “Life and the Spirit,” dealing with the 
ambiguities of human life and the Spirit as their answer; IV, on “Reason and Revela- 
tion,” dealing with the perplexities of human reason which only Revelation can 
resolve; and V, on “History and the Kingdom of God,” in which man’s historical 
existence is analyzed and its ambiguities illumined by the symbol “Kingdom of God” 
(pp. 66-7). Only two of these five Parts, “Being and God” and “Reason and 
Revelation,” appear in this volume. 

Tillich’s writing is so condensed, his system is so intricate, his definitions and 
distinctions are so numerous and crucial, that I cannot possibly recapitulate his argu- 
ment in brief compass. I must limit myself to his account, in his tightly written 
seventy-page Introduction, of what he conceives to be the proper point of view, 
method, and presuppositions of theology, regarded as a “function of the Christian 
Church,” and then to the barest enumeration of some of the topics dealt with in 
Parts I and IT. 

The task of Christian theology is to present the eternal truth of the Christian 
message in a manner relevant to, and therefore intelligible in, the contemporary 
situation—to be simultaneously kerygmatic and existential, anchored in authentic 
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Christian Revelation and yet always addressed to the modern mind. He frankly 
admits the inescapability of the “theological circle,” the fact, namely, that the Chris- 
tian message can be understood only by one who accepts it with complete concrete 
commitment. Yet such commitment, he insists, is fully compatible with all the 
critical rationality man cam muster. “Every theologian,” he says, “is committed and 
alienated; he is always in faith and in doubt; he is inside and outside the theological 
circle” (p. 10). The only absolute criterion that theology must satisfy is that it 
must always deal with whatever “can become a matter of ultimate concern for us,” 
namely, with what “determines our being or not-being” (pp. 12, 14). He justifies 
the claim of Christian theology to be “the theology,” in turn, on the ground that it 
alone has received, in Jesus as the Christ, “something which is absolutely concrete 
and absolutely universal at the same time” (p. 16). 

Theology, so conceived, deals necessarily with all the basic problems of phi- 
losophy, defined as “that cognitive approach to reality in which reality as such is 
the object” (p. 18). It always approaches these problems, however, in the context 
of man’s ultimate concern, and, further, in the light of revelation, of the “Logos 
who became flesh.” ‘This revelation is alone able, he argues, to provide the answers 
for which the philosopher is in search. The “source” of Christian theology he finds 
in the Bible, interpreted in the context of the historically evolving church and of the 
more inclusive history of religion and culture. Its “medium” is man’s religious 
experience and, crucially, the Christian experience in all its varieties and phases. Its 
“norm,” finally, is the “New Being” (cf. Paul’s “New Creation”) manifest in 
Jesus as the Christ. 

Definitive for his entire system is Tillich’s “method of correlation.” The 
correlation here referred to is multiple in character and implication. It includes 
(a) correlation “between religious symbols and that which is symbolized by them,” 
(b) correlation “between concepts denoting the human and those denoting the 
divine,” and (c) correlation “between man’s ultimate concern and that about which 
he is ultimately concerned” (p. 60). Ultimately, this method is rooted in the divine- 
human relationship in which “God answers man’s questions’—questions asked by 
man “under the impact of God’s answers” (p. 61). 

“In using the method of correlation, systematic theology proceeds in the fol- 
lowing way: it makes an analysis of the human situation out of which the existential 
questions arise, and it demonstrates that the symbols used in the Christian message 
are the answers to these questions. . . . . These answers are contained in the revela- 
tory events on which Christianity is based and are taken by systematic theology from 
the sources, through the medium, under the norm. Their content cannot be derived 
from the questions, that is, from an analysis of human existence. They are ‘spoken’ 
to human existence from beyond it But . .. . there is a mutual dependence 
between question and answer. In respect to content the Christian answers are de- 
pendent on the revelatory events in which they appear; in respect to form they are 
dependent on the structure of the questions which they answer” (pp. 62, 64). 

The organization of Parts I and II which, with the Introduction, comprise this 
volume, is dictated by this method of correlation. Despite his realization that every 
epistemology is rooted in an ontology and that “theology is first of all doctrine of 
God” (p. 67), Tillich takes up first the problem of reason and revelation because 
this order is dictated by the existential situation in which we today find ourselves. 
He explores the structure of reason, subjective and objective; he examines its am- 
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biguities, its secular conflicts, and its resultant often unconscious quest for revela- 
tion; he studies the meaning of revelation in general, the characteristics of “actual” 
revelation, and the ways in which the “final” Christian revelation resolves the con- 
flicts between “autonomy” and “heteronomy,” “absolutism” and “relativism,” “for- 
malism” and “emotionalism.” In Part II, on the problem of Being and God, he 
defines the basic ontological structure of self and “world” in terms of the “ontological 
elements” of “individualization and participation,” “dynamics and form,” “freedom 
and destiny.” He then turns to the basic problems of human finitude and the 
“question of God” which these problems so urgently raise, and he explores in detail 
the meaning of God and of his actuality as “Being,” “Living,” “Creating,” and 
“Related”—all in the light of the Christian revelation. 

This bald enumeration of topics and indication of empbases can, of course, give 
no inkling of the elaborate structure and rich texture of the present volume. Though 
English is not Tillich’s native tongue, his fine sense of language and style is evident 
on every page. The volume as a whole is, in the reviewer’s judgment, brilliantly 
successful—in approach, in organization, in the formulation and definition of basic 
problems, in its many detailed analyses, and, above all, in its sustained vitality. This 
vitality reflects Tillich’s unfailing sensitivity to everything that is, or should be, of 
ultimate human concern. It reflects also his rare ability to combine first-rate 
philosophical abstraction with an equally impressive awareness of the concrete actuali- 
ties of the perennial human situation in its present-day historical and cultural forms. 
The book is difficult because his thought is both original and profound; it must be 
studied intensively and brooded over before it can really be grasped. But I know of 
no contemporary theological volume more worthy of such study or more rewarding. 

T have left myself only a little space for critical comment: I shall mention three 
questions which I have been unable to find answers for in this volume. 

1. Unlike some of Tillich’s critics, I believe his Christology maintains a care- 
ful balance between the eternal Logos (“the Christ”) and the concrete historical 
person (“the historical Jesus”). I am troubled, though, by Tillich’s insistence, (a2) 
that it is man’s proper destiny to develop all his faculties, not “autonomously,” to be 
sure, but “theonomously,” i.e., “under God,” and (b) that the historical Jesus was 
able so “transparently” to manifest the eternal Christ because he was able so com- 
pletely to “empty” himself, to sacrifice so completely what was “merely ‘Jesus’ in 
him.” “Tt is never,” says Tillich, “a moral, intellectual or emotional quality which 
makes him the bearer of the final revelation” (p. 135). This sounds like a contra- 
diction. He doesn’t explain Jesus’ transparency to the Divine, which we are enjoined 
to emulate, in terms of a proportionate development of all his human potentialities 
(moral, intellectual, and emotional), nor does he explain how Jesus’ complete self- 
lessness could be consistent with such a development, however theonomous. I am 
confident that Tillich could deal with this difficulty satisfactorily in terms of his own 
basic concepts, but he does not seem to me to have done so in this volume. 

2. I am also puzzled, and troubled, by Tillich’s repeated claims, which I must 
confess are in line with Christian orthodoxy, that the Christian Church must take 
the “risk of faith” in affirming “that no new original revelation could surpass the 
event of final revelation” (p. 144). This obviously goes far beyond the affirmation 
that Jesus as the Christ is all we need for our salvation; it involves a historical 
prophecy and, at least by implication, an assertion as to what God himself can and 
cannot, will and will not do in the historical future in his own cosmos, Why is such 
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an affirmation necessary, and how can it be justified, especially by Tillich who insists 
throughout on the finitude of ail our human knowledge regarding the Deity? 

3- I seem to detect a similar tendency on Tillich’s part to absolutize man’s 
present nature and status (cf. “on the human level the self is perfect . . . .”; man 
“can transcend himself without limits in all directions . . . .”; “biological self- 
transcendence has reached its limits in him” (pp. 181-2). These statements, taken 
out of context, may be somewhat misleading, but even in context they seem to me 
to represent exaggerated claims for man’s potentialities, as he exists today, and, in 
particular, to involve a very hazardous and unnecessary prediction regarding man’s 
future evolution. 

If space permitted, I could formulate similar questions which this volume seems 
to me to leave unanswered. Even if they are not answered in Volume II, however, 
they will not lessen the power and value of Tillich’s system. For it has the signal 
merit of being basically an “open” system (in the Platonic, Augustinian and Kantian 
sense) rather than “closed” and monolithic. It is never rigid; it is provocative 
rather than coercive, illuminating rather than compelling. It thus enables us to re- 
examine ourselves and our contemporary problems in a fresh perspective. It helps 
us to conserve what is most precious in our Western tradition, secular and religious, 
and to realize its continuing truth and value for us in our immediate existential 
situation, without submitting to the tyrannies of any orthodoxy. It helps to free us 
from all pious idolatries by directing our attention so unequivocally to objective reality, 
finite and infinite, human and Divine, which confronts us and works upon us and 
invites our intelligent response. In this sense Tillich’s theology is, I believe, what 
all theology should be—an essential and precious prolegomena to religion as ex- 
perienced by the individual in the context of the religious community. In this all- 
important respect his Systematic Theology may well come to be regarded as a “great” 
theological treatise. We shall await Volume II with anxious impatience. 
THeEoporE M. GREENE 

Master of Silliman College and Professor of Philosophy, Yale University, New 

Haven, Connecticut. 


A History of the Cure of Souls. By Jonn T. McNetty. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1951. xii-371 pp. $5.00. 


It is appropriate to examine this book with special care because, as a pioneer 
exploration, it is destined to define the field for years to come. It should be re- 
viewed from at least three standpoints: that of the church historian who rejoices to 
see figures, both familiar and new, assembled along fresh lines of inquiry; that of 
the pastor who wishes to see how his daily task has been variously carried on over the 
centuries in diverse traditions; and that of the professional psychiatrist who desires a 
fresh perspective on his problems and is seeking some contact with the pastoral prac- 
titioners of his craft. The vantage point of the present reviewer is that of a church 
historian who, as indebted pupil of the author, wishes to pay tribute at the outset to 
Professor McNeill’s characteristic responsiveness as a churchman to the pressing 
assignments laid upon the historian by the contemporary church. Having previously 
met the demand for a comprehensive account of the ecumenical drive in Protestant 
history (1930) and the Christian hope for the realization of social justice (1937), 
Dr. McNeill herewith presents in similar style and comparable coverage his narrative 
handbook of the history of pastoral theology—not only in the main periods and tra- 
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ditions of the church but also, for the sake of perspective and comparison, in the 
Jewish (ch. I) and Hellenistic (ch. II) antecedents of Christianity and in the prin- 
cipal world religions (ch. III). Nowhere else in any language is the information 
and interpretation here assembled available in one work. Pertinent material has 
been admirably compressed including the findings of the most recent monographic 
studies touching the field. A special merit of the book is the inclusion of felicitous 
summaries of important works, both primary and secondary, with numerous refer- 
ences and evaluations that invite further exploration on all levels without their dis- 
figuring the structure of the book or distracting one from its chosen emphasis. By 
defining the field as the “cure of souls,” the author has been able to go beyond the 
functions of the priest and pastor to include material on lay guidance and fraternal 
counsel. 

In so doing, Dr. McNeill has pointed out, for example, how the authority to bind 
and to loose has been located variously in Peter (Mat. 18:19), the Apostles (John 
20:23), the Disciples (Mat. 18:18), and after the New Testament epoch in the 
priesthood and in the disciplined church as a whole. He has shown that the procla- 
mation of divine absolution has been variously interpreted as precatory, declaratory, 
and authoritative. In all this, the author suggests further research into the changing 
conceptions of binding and loosing and of the keys themselves (the Petrine keys 
and the key of David) and also into their location within the ongoing church. He 
points out midway in this development that Raymond of Penafort (d. 1275) dis- 
tinguished between one key as the competence to discern the relative gravity of 
sins and the other to bind and loose. 

The range and massiveness of the material Dr. McNeill has assembled provides 
the historical theologian with numerous clues for the correlation between altered 
views of the Atonement (along with variations in Christology) and changing prac- 
tices in the appropriation of grace and hence in the cure of souls. The radical 
shift in the meaning of repentance, for example, emerges with unusual clarity in 
Dr. McNeill’s exposition. From being a solemnly joyful mind-changing, life- 
changing decision signalized by baptism, it. becomes by the third century (Gregory 
the Wonder-Worker) a unique, humiliatingly public and prolonged rite of wretched 
self-deprecation (exomologesis); then in the Middle Ages under the influence of the 
Celtic penitentials (in the East, Chrysostom) a private and repetitive rite of moral 
cleansing with a complex and originally highly contradictory tariff of penalties, com- 
mutations, compositions (of pagan Celtic provenance), and indulgences (partly in 
consequence of the Crusades). Finally, in the radical Protestant reconception thereof, 
detached from its sacramental and institutional matrix, repentance emerges as the 
lifelong disposition of the redeemed who are at once saints and sinners, in whom 
the ancient metancia and the scholastic contritio have become evangelical faith, 
while the ancient abrennuntiatio of the world and the medieval satisfactio (almsdeed, 
etc.) have become the evangelical life of uncalculating good works. 

It is possible that even greater clarity can be introduced into the vast literature 
of pastoral care which Dr. McNeill has exposed to view, once the relationship and 
relative importance of the several sacraments and the allied conduits of grace and 
guidance in the successive epochs of church history have been worked out. Obvi- 
ously the sermon, in the days of the apostolic kerygme and again in the age of the 
friar preachers, in the first flush of the Reformation and again in the evangelical 
revivals, belongs as much to the history of the cure of souls as to the history of 
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homiletics. In other periods, penance, the Eucharist, prayer, ascetic practices and 
disciplines, or spiritual correspondence will be the focal point in the cure of souls. 

Aware of this slow revolution in the relative importance of the several means 
of grace, Dr. McNeill brings out among other things that (1) the Anglican com- 
munion has been particularly resourceful in mingling Catholic and Protestant con- 
ceptions and practices in respect to repentance and penance; (2) the Scottish Church 
has accorded more authority to the ministers in absolution than has any other Re- 
formed tradition. (3) Fraternal correction and mutual enrichment exercised by 
ruling elders or by the magistrate as the “principal member” of the church, the 
Seelsorge aller an allen in sectarianism and Pietism, and in the late Middle Ages the 
lay manuals on the art of dying well, have been hitherto neglected aspects of the 
history of the cure of souls and the implementation of the doctrine of the priesthood 
of all believers. (4) Finally, the Russian Orthodox Church has greatly benefited 
from the unofficial spiritual guidance of lay theologians and the charismatic elders 
(startsy). 

Dr. McNeill frequently draws attention to the recognition on the part of past 
practitioners of the pastoral art, of what we are calling today psychosomatic phe- 
nomena. And although he has, for reasons of space, chosen to reduce to a minimum 
his references to the ministry of the church to the sick, the insane, and the im- 
prisoned, his assembled material presses for further clarification of the interrelation- 
ship of such diverse phenomena, of which he cites several examples, as the hyper- 
religious hypochondriac and the ascetically abused spiritual athlete. In this connection 
he would point out that prayer and ascetic works—practices we connect with the 
devout life—have in the past often been closely linked with penitential discipline, for 
example, the repetition of certain psalms in the cross-vigil and the dutiful reiteration 
of the Pater noster. From the church historian’s point of view no less than from 
that of the psychiatrist, the medieval and Roman Catholic cure of souls stands par- 
ticularly in need of clarification and concerted exploration by means of the concepts 
and instruments shaped and sharpened by modern psychiatry—since the motives and 
means observed in this area are sometimes palpably contrary to both secular and 
Protestant conceptions of what constitutes the whole or the wholesome or the holy life. 

Dr. McNeill, in presenting his compact account of the history of the cure of 
souls, strengthens the pastoral office by making its present-day incumbents aware 
of the vast resources and experience of the church in coping with the maladies and 
sustaining the aspirations of the soul. Moreover, while he is quite appreciative of 
the insights of modern psychiatry, he is at pains to point out that the pastoral 
practitioners of the cure of souls have rarely confused vices and virtues in their 
time-tested therapy, as do several modern schools of psychiatry. At the same time, 
in making his contribution toward a creative interchange between the pastor and the 
psychiatrist, the author has perhaps insufficiently accounted for the contemporary 
depletion of the Christian resources for probing the depths of the soul and the whole 
human situation, which biblical revelation and almost two millennia of Christian 
experience should have vouchsafed and safeguarded for the resolute pastor, and for 
want of which competence the psychiatrist has emerged as the principal curer of 
souls in our present complex society. In ancient Israel Dr. McNeill finds the an- 
cestor of the Seelsorger not in the prophet nor in the priest but in the wise man, the 
scribe, the rabbi. The prophet demands change in society. The pastor, like the 
Israelitic scribe, is concerned to adjust the harried sdul to society. Thie rediscovery 
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of psychic depth, the achievement of modern psychiatry, may be the prophetic element 
which will give fresh impetus to the newly awakened concern for the cure of souls 
in our urban Protestant churches. This epochal History of the Cure of Souls will 
be an important factor in the interchanges now going on between psychiatrists and 
theologians to the enrichment of the pastoral office by the sharing of insights, the © 
mutual correcting of excesses, and the mingling of practices among the professionally 
concerned for the cure of souls. 
Grorce Huntsron WILLIAMs 

Professor of Philosophy, Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


The Mature Mind. By H. A. Overstreet. New York: W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, 1949. 295 pp. $2.95. 


(Ed. Note: The review here translated appeared in the June 2gth issue of 
La Luce, an ecumenical-minded, fortnightly publication of the Waldensian Evan- 
gelical Church, published at Torre Pellice, near Turin, Italy.) 


An interesting volume which recently appeared in the United States, The 
Mature Mind, by H. A. Overstreet, is about to be published in Italian. It con- 
sists of a convincing and acute diagnosis of the most characteristic aspects of present- 
day society, in order to shed light on the profound immaturity, now disguised and 
now crassly revealed, of modern man. Naturally in this appeal to contemporary 
interest there is always implicit a critique of more universal application, dealing with 
the limitations and contradictions inextricably innate in man, at all times and all places. 

Indeed the author suggests this, after expounding the concepts of immaturity 
and of psychological maturity, and after giving examples of the possibility of progress 
from one to the other by multiple roads: from ignorance to culture; from irre- 
sponsibility to the sense of duty; from incapacity for expression to the perfecting of 
the means of communication of thought; from an imperfect and diffused sexuality 
to sexually normal behavior; from egocentricity to social awareness; from the par- 
tiality of one’s own point of view to a comprehensive vision of the world and of life. 
He then shows that all the greatest insights and intuitions that have arisen through 
the centuries, the work of a few “mature” minds, have not yielded fruit because of 
the immaturity of the greater part of mankind, and have lost all their leavening 
power, finally becoming crystallized, deformed, and actually unrecognizable. Never- 
theless, through an analysis of the factors which especially today come into play in 
the formation of human personality—economics, politics, mass media, the press, do- 
mestic environment, school, church—the author points out with virile optimism the 
goal and ideal for man: that positive and dynamic equilibrium, that conscious search 
for self-possession, which ought certainly to distinguish the evolution of the human 
being, and of all society, toward an inner maturity. 

In a chapter expressly devoted to the religious problem, the author maintains 
that the message of Christ, from the first centuries of Christian civilization, was not 
spared the common fate of all the great mature ideas, which go completely to waste 
in an immature world, resolving themselves finally into an incentive to the same 
immaturity. Indeed, according to the author, if we run through the history of 
Christian civilization, we can recognize on the one hand the appeal of Jesus, an 
appeal to maturity through the repudiation of the superficial values of success, and 
through love, which is the greatest energy of salvation, the bearer of inner develop- 
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ment and of a mature attitude toward life. On the other hand we find the “im- 
mature” testimony of those who, like Augustine, Luther, and Calvin, have given the 
fundamental tone to Christian civilization, setting up a type of religion directed to 
the infantile mind rather than to man in his completeness—in so far as it inculcates 
in the human conscience a psychological despair which Christ never professed, and 
induces the individual to abandon himself to a superior Power rather than to re- 
generate himself by the ways of “good will.” 

Above all, Augustine is, according to the author, responsible for this enormous 
deformation of the message of Christ; and with him, naturally, the ecclesiastical 
power which, in the controversy with Pelagius about hereditary original sin, pro- 
claimed as incontestable the thesis of Augustine. But Augustine, affirming that the 
heredity of Adam was tragically present in every man, was not basing the statement 
on any data worthy of consideration. He was simply projecting on the entire human 
race his own passions, and this error could not be pointed out in an epoch in which 
no basis either psychological or concrete could be given to theological research. In 
any case, continues Dr. Overstreet, it may be said that the curse which burdened 
man through the centuries did not come from Adam but from Augustine; and that 
“‘will to disobedience,” which is in reality only the expression of the conflict between 
man and his environment in order to achieve maturity, became a motivation to 
human despair, such as to lead man to the negation of respect for himself and to the 
passive and infantile abandon of his whole personality into the hands of a superior 
Being. If we confront this conception with that originating from Christ, we find 
that, through the centuries, the sin of Adam became for the Christian a reality more 
important than love toward God and toward the neighbor, and that because of this 
deformation, in the name of religion, many crimes have been committed against 
human personality. 

Since this is how things stand, concludes the author, it is useless to aspire to an 
ecumenical ideal; religion ought to divide itself rather than to unite itself. The 
error of the various religious conferences and movements is to seek a least common 
denominator between religions which are inwardly lacerated by the conflict of two 
opposed conceptions (that of Christ and that of Augustine, presumably). ‘The true 
religion, with which psychology could agree and collaborate, would set up as the 
central aim of life the maturing of man, and would seek the greatest common 
denominator of the various confessions and creeds, that is, love, the only power 
which can truly bring to maturity the human personality. 

Running through this chapter which Overstreet entitles “Toward Religious 
Maturity,” it is not difficult to observe the limitations and, at times, inexactitudes 
and errors; it is not difficult to perceive how the meaning which the personality of 
Christ has for the Christian escapes this author, and therefore the very essence of 
Christianity escapes him. Christianity is based on the Incarnation and the Re- 
demption, which give the relation between God and man a dramatic accent far 
different from that belonging to a2 human aspiration toward a human ideal, even 
the highest and most complete possible. The author does not know the difference 
between the values of humility and the disvalues of humiliation, between the negation 
of self-respect and Luther’s desperatio fiducialis, between psychological immaturity 
and surrender to the love of God. And, in spite of the noble imprint which this 
book leaves on the mind, one has the impression of being confronted with one of 
so many attempts to “rationalize” the Christian religion, to render it wholly con- 
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formable to reason, without perceiving that, beyond certain limits, this risks doing 
away with the nucleus itself; to render wholly unjustified the association of Christ 
with an ideal to which man can aspire with his merely human energies. 

However, if we confine this book’s case against Christianity within the limits 
of our individual behavior and our individual testimony as Christians, it may serve, 
I believe, to bring to light many of our failings. There are Christians for whom 
it seems indeed that the sin of Adam represents a stronger reality than love toward 
God and toward neighbor; that in affirming the reality of sin they often forget that 
respect toward their own human personality which Christ always valued; indi- 
viduals who give their own life the tone of a psychological desperation which seems 
to exclude all light of redemption. And also there are Christians who are really 
like immature children, who “speak as a child” as if they might thus resemble the 
little ones to whom Christ alluded, and who forget how severe was the message 
of Christ against certain forms of unconsciousness with which a true faith is in- 
compatible. 

The call of Jesus was truly a call to maturity: an appeal to the best human 
energies against every form of infantilism, be it the accent of desperation or that of 
complacency. ‘The love affirmed by Christ is truly the active energy which can 
bring man to maturity and impress the religious groups with a spirit of reciprocal 
understanding and a community of work and ideal. This is the positive value con- 
tained in Overstreet’s criticism. It is the duty of every Christian to become thor- 
oughly conscious and realistic with respect to himself and to the world, to present 
a “mature” and genuinely human testimony. Provided that he never forgets that 
at the root of this humanity stands Christ, and that we, with all our consciousness 
and our rationality, can never excuse ourselves from bowing down before the mystery 
of the love of God. 

Rita CIALFI 
La Luce, Torre Pellice, Turin, Italy. 


Man Is Not Alone. By AspraHam J. HescHEL. New York: Farrar, Straus & 

Young, 1951. 305 pp. $3.75. 

Some months ago, writing in Commentary, Will Herberg raised the question: 
Has Judaism still power to speak to the condition of modern man? Can the People 
of the Book rise to their proper task in terms of creative religious thinking, theological 
interpretation, and prophetic witness? Mr. Herberg’s answer spoke of the renais- 
sance of Jewish thinking after the First World War and of the ardent intellectual 
life of German Jewry which sought for the meaning of the awful tragedy which 
followed Hitler’s triumph. He wrote with genuine appreciation of the work of 
Martin Buber, “the greatest religious existentialist thinker since Spren Kierkegaard,” 
of Franz Rosenzweig, and of the immense achievements of Hermann Cohen, Ger- 
shom Scholem, Franz Kafka, Judah L. Magnes, Rabbi Kuk, Louis Finkelstein, 
Mordecai Kaplan, and others. But his sober conclusion was that the world catas- 
trophe had evoked no adequate creative response on the part of present-day Judaism. 
American Jews, in particular, have little to show in religious thinking beyond 
“routine reiteration of inherited formulas.” “The age of Buber and Rosenzweig, 
with all its achievement and promise, must be recognized as hardly more than an 
isolated episode in the almost unrelieved mediocrity of Jewish religious thinking in 
recent decades.” 
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Man Is Not Alone provides an affirmative answer to Will Herberg’s query. 
In Abraham Joshua Heschel, Judaism has found a new and authentic voice. Buber 
has always contended that Israel is the people of spiritual creativity. Dr. Heschel’s 
Man Is Not Alone (and an earlier poetic account of Hasidism, The Earth Is the 
Lord’s) is eloquent proof that Israel has not spent its force, nor lost its power to 
interpret life and history, man, and the universe, in ultimate terms. Dr. Heschel 
has penetrated the deepest mystery and meaning of human existence to write a truly 
notable book about religion and the faith that can serve as the final logic and dynamic 
of life. He echoes Buber’s confident sense of meeting and dialogue with the eternal 
Thou. A true Hasid, though westernized, Heschel is strongly rooted in the Jewish 
tradition, but he speaks to all those who seek the way to God yet who are not prone 
to listen to the accents of authoritarian dogma. 

Professor Heschel is a young man and a newcomer to America, driven here 
by the terror in Europe. He now teaches Jewish mysticism and ethics at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in New York. But if the present volume is an earnest to 
others to come, one can safely predict that his will become a familiar and influential 
voice in the religious life of America, for his is an unusually fresh, sensitive approach 
to the perennial religious problems. It is, at one and the same time, profound 
mystical philosophy and moving devotional literature. This makes the book a delight 
to read, It is not only original, sincere, and exhilarating; but it is also written in a 
more than competent style which combines lucidity with poetic grace. Full of quick 
imagery and beautiful phrasing, it speaks the language of faith and revelation as it 
probes the dimensions of reality apprehended only by the most perceptive religious 
masters, ‘Thus it is a book to open vistas and stimulate meditation, not to win 
arguments. 

As to genre, Man Is Not Alone is difficult to categorize. A subtitle tells us that 
it is “a philosophy of religion.” Yet it is not a systematic philosophy of religion in any 
narrow technical sense, certainly not a catalogue of theological problems given dis- 
cursive, coherent philosophical treatment. It contains but little of the paraphernalia 
and familiar jargon of conventional philosophical or scientific argument. It never bogs 
down into theological debate. Indeed, it is Heschel’s conviction that such an approach 
to religious experience is misconceived and futile. He shows the vanity of our proud 
human knowledge, of all our “proofs” for the existence of God. “Philosophy, en- 
ticed by the promise of the known, has often surrendered the treasures of the higher 
comprehension to poets and mystics.” God cannot be limited to scientific and logical 
categories. “To think means to set aside or to separate an object from the thinking 
subject. But in setting Him apart we gain an idea but lose Him. Since He is not 
away from us and we are not beyond Him, He can never become the mere object 
of our thought.” ‘This may sound like undemonstrable poetry, but it is an un- 
commonly earnest and successful attempt to illumine and transmit the truth about 
the way to find God and live with him. 

Yet perhaps Man Is Not Alone can still claim to be regarded as “philosophy” 
over against those who would restrict the term to objective, rational systems of 
thought. For, in a sense, the whole book is an argument for God, as well as a 
confessional witness to God. The author knows and uses philosophy in order to 
show that faith is relevant to the questions which philosophy raises. ‘The book evi- 
dences a great deal of scholarship, yet it is essentially an existentialist credo of “radical 
amazement” over the encounter with the ineffable, a celebration of the grandeur and 
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wonder of life, a witness to the inner nature of religious experience when once a man 
is alive to the reality of God. ‘The world and all life within the world become for 
him a “word” addressed to him. The crux of the “argument” is really to be found 
in the main title. Man is not alone! The “whirling wheel of experience,” the 
mystery of human selfhood and of the natural order, is an insoluble riddle without 
the presupposition of a reality above and beyond self and nature. Religious faith is 
awareness of and response to this mystery—but a mystery shot through with meaning 
—which underlies and undergirds all human thought and action. The analysis of 
this mystery and the “radical amazement” which it evokes is the real heart of 
the book. 

In a short review, one can only add that the author provides a rich and imagina- 
tive fabric of provocative insights in treating of such varying themes as the sense of the 
ineffable, the presence of God, reverence, doubt, the ways and tests of faith, good 
and evil, flesh and spirit, the divine concern, the nature of God and of man, time 
and eternity, God’s need of man, and man’s needs and his satisfactions through faith. 

There is little that I would criticize, even if there were space to do so, since 
I believe that Heschel’s basic assumptions, insights, and method are sound. Some 
critics, demanding proof and empirical verification, will no doubt reject it all as 
subjective moonshine. They will never be convinced by what is substantially a dialogue 
between author and reader about the reality of the ineffable. But it is just as certain 
that naturalism and positivism can never satisfy completely the deep hunger and 
questing spirit of man. Indeed, this book is to be recommended to naturalists and 
skeptics as an attractive example of how a keen but reverent mind formulates a 
philosophy of religion. 

This is a wise and beautiful book—one to cherish and to live with. It is not 
designed as a textbook, but I shall be reading parts of it to my classes. Used as a 
lectionary, it will enrich the private reading of Jew and Christian alike. One reads 
with long pauses—when encountering, for example, such phrases as: “The greatest 
problem is not how to continue but how to exalt our existence. The cry for a life 
beyond the grave is presumptuous, if there is no cry for eternal life prior to our 
descending to the grave.” Or “This is the meaning of death: the ultimate self- 
dedication to the divine For the pious man it is a privilege to die.” The 
subtlety of thought, the delicacy of touch, the deep piety, the serene faith—all these 
make the reading of this book a stirring and deeply satisfying religious experience. 
Here is one of the best minds in contemporary Judaism bringing to radiant focus 
those things that concern man ultimately. 

Paut F. PFuEtze 
Professor of Philosophy, the University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 


Liberal Learning and Religion. Edited by Amos N. Witper. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1951. xi-338 pp. $3.75. 

The Teaching of Religion in American Higher Education. Edited by Curus- 
TIAN Gauss. New York: The Ronald Press, 1951. viii-158 pp. $2.75. 


These two volumes are products of the constructive thinking and the concrete 
developments which have been going on in the field of religion in higher education 
during the past twenty-five years. Readers of this journal are familiar with the 
discussions concerning the aims and curriculum of general education which have 
taken place during the past decade on probably every college campus in the country. 
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They are probably also aware of the fact that many of these discussions and their 
published findings have been inconclusive as to the place of religion in higher edu- 
cation. These volumes attempt with considerable success to fill this gap. Both 
are collections of essays by persons whose standing and competence are acknowledged 
by both the religious and the educational communities. 

The more inclusive volume is Liberal Education and Religion. In the Fore- 
word, Amos Wilder states the point of view which is expressed throughout this 
volume as follows: “We believe that the perspectives and values of our religious 
tradition have an indispensable role to play in liberal learning, in the academic dis- 
ciplines and in the academic community” (p. viii). Reference to certain of the 
essays will indicate the way in which this thesis is developed. 

Part I consists of an essay by Thornton W. Merriam outlining the changes 
and advances which the past quarter of a century have seen in the field of religion 
in higher education. He expresses the conviction that the most significant develop- 
ment in this field, and one which will have a permanent effect, is the identification of 
religion in higher education as a distinctive area of professional activity. 

In Part II, four scholars with rich experiences as teachers discuss the relations 
of religion to the academic curriculum. Edwin E. Aubrey calls attention to the im- 
portance of science in our culture, but he also clearly shows the limitations of 
science. ‘The task which needs to be accepted by religion, he maintains, is that of 
providing for the entire field of higher education a more comprehensive perspective 
than science is capable of providing. ‘This task is not one of merely “harmonizing” 
science and religion, he explains; “it is rather that of bringing science into relation 
to the depth of human experience, the fullest conceivable breadth of view of the 
world with which both deal, and the most remote relevant implications for the 
destiny of the human race” (p. 45). Further implications of a comprehensive re- 
ligious perspective in History, the Humanities and the Social Sciences are dealt with 
by Roger L. Shinn, Douglas M. Knight, and Walter G. Muelder, respectively. 
Shinn points out certain insights, found to be significant by all historians, which 
result from the Judeo-Christian interpretation of history as having a divinely given 
meaning. Knight shows that in a sense the bases of the humanities are the. bases of 
mature religion in that in both the artistic and the religious traditions “the historical 
past disappears in favor of a constantly enriched present” (p. 93). And Muelder 
calls attention to the changing presuppositions and the antipositivistic tendencies in 
the social sciences, showing the implications of such tendencies for questions of citi- 
zenship, social engineering, the conception of the individual person, and the problem 
of the relativity of moral standards. 

Part III is concerned with various questions having to do with the academic 
community as a whole. Victor L. Butterfield, Bernard M. Loomer, and Howard 
Y. McClusky express concern over the narrowness of so much of our scholarship, 
a narrowness which is outwardly manifest in the departmentalization and increasing 
specialization which characterizes the university community. McClusky calls atten- 
tion further to the pedagogical amorality of so much of our educational life. What 
is needed, they believe, is the breadth and depth in all areas which can be assured by 
giving religion its rightful place in the educational enterprise. In this connection 
McClusky calls for the introduction of more democratic instructional and adminis- 
trative procedures to replace the customary procedures with their “neglect of the 
valued and valuing person as the object and means of education” (p. 231). 
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Essays dealing with more specific aspects of the life of the academic community 
are those by Virginia Corwin on the teaching of religion, and by Willard L. Sperry 
on worship, the latter drawing upon the writer’s own experience with the Harvard 
Chapel. 

One of the best essays in the volume is that by Mildred McAfee Horton on 
academic freedom. In this essay, Mrs. Horton reveals her usual good sense in a 
fresh treatment of a difficult issue. After pointing out that academic freedom may 
be threatened by both outside pressures and by mediocrity within the faculty itself, 
she contends that the university as a whole (not merely the teachers) must insist 
on academic freedom by reassuring the public that “its (i.e., the university’s) critical 
activities are not only legitimate but socially valuable” (p. 252). In conclusion, Mrs. 
Horton maintains that there can be academic freedom only where there is “a funda- 
mental inner security which makes for an adventuresome spirit” (p. 258), an inner 
security which rests upon a Christian understanding of the universe. 

Part IV of this volume consists of three essays, the first two being by Gregory 
Vlastos and Rollo May, in which the essential connections between religion on the 
one hand and democracy and psychotherapy on the other hand are discussed. The 
volume concludes with a statement by Patrick M. Malin concerning the purposes 
and program of the National Council on Religion in Higher Education. Such an 
essay is altogether appropriate to conclude this volume since this organization, often 
working in close collaboration with the Hazen Foundation (as in the preparation 
and publication of the two volumes here reviewed), has had an influence far out 
of proportion to its numbers and financial resources in developing the kind of con- 
cerns and insights and concrete programs which are here discussed. The central 
concern of the Council is expressed very simply by Malin as being “the teaching 
of subjects normally considered ‘religious’ and the teaching of other subjects with 
a sense of religion” (p. 327). 

The Teaching of Religion in American Higher Education contains five essays 
dealing with the more specific question of organized instruction in religion. In 
discussing the general relation of religion to higher education, past and present, these 
essays go over much of the ground which is covered in the volume discussed above. 
There are, however, important new approaches and suggestions. One of these is 
Robert Ulich’s critical treatment of the relativism, the utilitarianism, the scientism, 
and the pragmatism which are such widely held philosophies in America and which 
are the foes of liberal education. In their stead, he maintains, liberal education needs 
a philosophy involving a “vision of the transcendent” which enables man to realize 
that “his life is spanned between the polarity of the immediate and the distant, the 
relative and the ultimate” (p. 61). 

Some of the objections encountered to the teaching of religion are discussed 
in several of these essays. Howard B. Jefferson and J. Hillis Miller suggest that 
much of the debate about the teaching of religion, especially in state-supported insti- 
tutions, results from confusing religion and particular religious dogmas or institutions. 
Christian Gauss proposes that the important consideration in this connection is that 
any subject, whether religion, economics, politics, or any other, be pursued in the 
spirit of free inquiry. Kenneth W. Morgan agrees with both of these replies, and he 
insists further that courses in religion should not be thought of as serving sectarian 
purposes. Rather, he explains, their objective is “to give them (the students) the 
tools for making their own decisions concerning the adequacies and inadequacies of 
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their faith or lack of it” (p. 111). Morgan goes on to trace in some detail the 
steps which might be taken by interested persons who wish to see courses in religion 
admitted to the curriculum of a college or university. Anyone interested in initiating 
such an undertaking will find this essay helpful. 
WitiuaM F. Quituian, Jr. 

Professor of Philosophy, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 


Some Tendencies in British Theology. By Joun KennetH Mozzey. London: 
S.P.C.K. House, 1951. 166 pp. 10/6. 


Few men were better qualified to write this book than the late J. K. Mozley. 
One meets here all the excellencies that marked his earlier writings, The Doctrine 
of the Atonement (still one of the best short accounts), The Impassibility of God, 
and The Beginnings of Christian Theology. Mozley was a staunch Anglican, but 
his treatment of the theology of the Free Churches, both English and Scottish, is 
above reproach in respect of objectivity, insight, and appreciation. ‘This catholicity 
is perhaps explained by a sentence in Dr. Selwyn’s preface: “It would be difficult 
to say whether Bishop Gore or Principal Forsyth among the writers of that time 
exercised the greater influence on Mozley’s thought.” 

The book may be said to continue V. F. Storr’s study, The Development of 
English Theology in the Nineteenth Century, a study which reached only to the 
Darwinian epoch. Dickie, Horton, and others have written in this field, but not 
in such detail as Mozley. For all that, Mozley gives us a torso rather than the 
completed structure he had planned: death cut short his enterprise. What we have 
is of a character to make us wish that we had very much more. The work begins 
with Lux Mundi, which Mozley properly regards as crucial in its significance, and 
reaches to the early forties. There are a good many gaps, however, which one may 
assume would have been filled in, had the accomplished author been granted a 
longer life. 

The book is in four parts: (1) From 1889 to 1900; (2) From 1900 to 1914; 
(3) From 1914 to the Early Forties; (4) The Scottish Tradition. The last section 
is the longest one, and many would say the most readable. There can be no question 
about Mozley’s admiration for the giants of Scottish theology. And Mozley was a 
relative of Cardinal Newman! 

The way was prepared for Lux Mundi by the events of the immediately 
preceding decades, in particular the Tractarian Movement, the new natural science, 
and the new biblical criticism. The authors of Lux Mundt were convinced that 
Christian theology must take into consideration all three. They took the Incarnation 
as the central truth, and attempted to show that it was a truth which could find sup- 
port in the new knowledge and the new concepts. Among other traditions, the 
famous symposium renounced scriptural inerrancy, while resolutely affirming revela- 
tion. H. P. Liddon was shocked by the book. Such Oxford Anglicans, however, 
as Driver and Sanday, and such Free Church scholars as Peake and Horton, per- 
petuated its emphasis, especially in the area of biblical studies, although in time Sanday 
was to carry it over into Christological innovation. 

British theology in the early years of the century responded to the new sense 
of intellectual freedom, while remaining for the most part positive and constructive. 
Mozley sees an evidence of this in R. C. Moberly’s great work, Atonement end 
Personality (1901), and in such symposia as Comtentio Veritas (Oxford), Cem- 
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bridge Theological Essays, and Foundations, the last of which was somewhat causti- 
cally reviewed in The British Weekly by James Denney. On the other hand, 
Mozley calls attention to the influence of Harnack’s Essence of Christianity, of 
Schweitzer’s Quest of the Historical Jesus, and of the negative treatment of the 
New Testament miracles by J. M. Thompson, the Divinity Dean of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. As to the Free Churches, they had to endure The New Theology 
of R. J. Campbell, then minister of City Temple, but the vigorous criticism Camp- 
bell received from Fairbairn, Forsyth, and Robertson Nicholl made it clear that the 
Free Churches were not prepared to surrender their heritage. Campbell later 
repudiated his book, and was reordained as an Anglican. The somewhat startling 
Hibbert Journal symposium on “Jesus or Christ?” was participated in by both Angli- 
cans and Nonconformists. 

The events that began in 1914 led to a rapid decline of German influence on 
British theology, and the loss has not been made up. There was an aggressive 
Anglican liberalism, represented by such men as H. D. A. Major, Hastings Rashdall, 
Percy Gardner, and Hensley Henson. The war gave a new poignancy to the 
problem of God and suffering. In this connection, one thinks of Studdert-Kennedy, 
Rolt’s The World’s Redemption, and Mozley’s own book, The Impassibility of God. 
Pringle-Pattison represented immanence, Baron von Hiigel transcendence, and W. 
R. Inge and Evelyn Underhill mysticism. There appeared, however, a suspicion 
of Christianity treated as a mere philosophy of religion, and Mozley connects this 
suspicion with a new emphasis on biblical theology, one good result of the Barthian 
movement. Mozley sees a tendency to seek a theological synthesis, one doing justice 
equally to the biblical, the historical, the experimental, and the sacramental. He thinks 
that the best examples of this are found among such Anglicans as O. C. Quick, A. E. J. 
Rawlinson, W. R. Matthews, and William Temple; and among such Free Church- 
men as Garvie and Forsyth. 

The section on “The Scottish Tradition” could not have been better done even 
by a Presbyterian. Scottish theologians have not been hampered by “ ? con- 
siderations as have their English contemporaries, a fact which ministers to their 
freedom. It is from this point of view that the great names of Scottish biblical and 
theological scholars are brought before us, their teaching described, its relationships 
and tendencies analyzed, and its significance appraised. One is impressed by the 
scrupulous fairness of the treatment in every case. There can be nowhere a better 
brief account of A. B. Bruce, of Robert Flint, of John and Edward Caird, of James 
Orr, of James Denney, of George Galloway, of H. R. Mackintosh (concerning 
whom Mozley quotes the judgment of the Oxford Latin Orator: imter Scoticos 
theologos, qui nunc existunt, primus, paene dixerim, inter pares), of W. P. Paterson, 
of W. A. Curtis, of D. S. Cairns. 

There is an equally balanced treatment of the more recent Scottish theologians: 
John Baillie (“a singularly independent thinker”), D. M. Baillie, John Dickie, and 
E. P. Dickie. One gathers that Mozley has some serious reservations respecting 
Karl Barth, but this does not prevent him from speaking in high terms of the 
Scottish Barthians, G. S. Hendry, J. McConnachie, and G. T. Thompson. He 
also fittingly recognizes the influential “quattuorvirate” at Westminster College, 
Cambridge, “a college not in Scotland, but really of Scotland”; namely, John Skinner, 
C. Anderson Scott, Carnegie Simpson, and John Oman. Of Oman’s Grace and 
Personality, Mozley says, “no student of theology ought to leave it unread.” 

Where so much is included, it would be ungracious to emphasize the omissions. 
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One can hardly but observe, however, that Mozley finds the representatives of Free 
Church theology chiefly among the Congregationalists—Dale, Forsyth, Fairbairn, 
and Garvie. He makes no mention of H. Wheeler Robinson (whose affiliations were 
Baptist). As to the Methodists, he briefly alludes to A. S. Peake, and speaks in high 
terms of Vincent Taylor; but one might have expected a reference to the J. Agar Beet 
controversy, to Moulton’s New Testament work, and to the considerable theological 
significance of W. F. Lofthouse, R. Newton Flew, and John Scott Lidgett. ‘This, 
however, is but the suggestion of a fly in the amber. “The amber is the thing,” and 
here is amber that assays as nearly perfect as we have a right to expect. 

Epwin Lewis 


Professor Emeritus of Systematic Theology, Drew Theological Seminary, 
Madison, New Jersey. 


The Venture of Prayer. By Husert Nortucort, C. R. London: S.P.C.K. 
House, 1951. 300 pp. 14/6. 


This is a most unusual book—in somewhat the varied sense in which this over- 
worked adjective is often applied to the California weather. It is delightful, dis- 
turbing, inspiring, baffling, and full of unexpected turns until one learns to expect 
the unexpected. At one point in reading it relaxed me into a sound sleep, while at 
various others it “stabbed my spirit broad awake.” In general, the spiritual vitality 
of the author is so evident that it is an experience of worship to move along with him. 
Then suddenly, with a bump, one comes upon a passage that leaves one exclaiming, 
“Well, I declare!” 

This paradoxical nature of the book, or of the book’s effect on one reader, 
is not due to any inconsistency on the part of the author. It is due, rather, to the 
fact that the theological and ecclesiastical stance from which he writes is at points 
radically divergent, at others fully consistent, with the viewpoint of an American 
Protestant evangelical liberal, sympathetic with the mystical tradition in Christianity. 

Father Northcott is an Anglo-Catholic, a priest of the Community of the 
Resurrection. Though few overt biographical data are given, the Lord Bishop of 
Ely, who writes the preface, speaks of a connection running back thirty. years to 
the time when the author was a regular attendant at the daily Eucharist in a Church 
Army Hut after the First World War, and later at his conducting of Retreats. 
The author mentions his recent unexpected dispatch to South Africa as the reason 
why others had put the book through publication. More indicative, however, than 
any such incidental references is the content of the book. It is apparent that the 
author is a man of deep personal piety, a stalwart churchman with a Catholic (but 
hardly catholic) point of view, a competent theologian of somewhat conservative 
stamp, a wide reader of the mystics with more understanding of the mystical theology 
than most modern writers have, and withal, a person of shrewd common sense and 
understanding of human nature as well as of the soul’s relations with God. 

The book is in two parts. The first deals with what George Stewart has called 
“the lower levels of prayer”—the grounding of prayer in God’s covenant with his 
people, in the Christian understanding of God, in the Church and its liturgy, in the 
practice of Christian self-discipline and intercession. If the Protestant can read 
without being bogged down by such matters as advocacy of the veneration of the 
Blessed Virgin, the cult of the saints, and the use of the rosary, there is much here 
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that is valuable. In particular, the chapters on “Mental Prayer” and “The Christian 
Ascesis” (not asceticism in the flagellation sense, but training and discipline) give 
many fine suggestions as to how to enrich and deepen the practice of personal 
prayer. While recognizing the Christian validity of petition, the author rightly puts 
adoration, thanksgiving, penitence and intercession at the heart of it. These chapters 
can be read with profit by any minister or layman who is enough concerned about 
his spiritual life to pay the cost that is here set forth. 

The second part of the book centers in contemplation, by which the author 
appears to mean what has been more often called the mystical union with God. On 
these higher rounds of the ladder of prayer, where the saints have coveted annihila- 
tion of the self in the love of God and have often passed through the Dark Night 
of the Soul, are experiences that are not for everybody. The author tells us that 
the. Prayer of Simplicity, that is, the threshold of contemplation in which’ the soul 
achieves temporary detachment from the things of the world in communion with 
God, is the high-water mark for most people. But some have reached the stage of 
Passive Contemplation. ‘Though the author vigorously protests that this is not to 
be identified with self-hypnotism, the reader is likely still to be skeptical. In my 
judgment this section of the book, though it is rich in mystical erudition, is less 
healthy and helpful than the earlier part. 

How is one to know, asks the author, that he has a “propensity” toward con- 
templative prayer that would make it right for him to leave the ordinary methods 
of mental prayer? The answer, following St. John of the Cross, is in three signs: 
one finds himself unable to meditate, he can find no special interest in anything, a 
strange longing for God lies somewhere at the back of consciousness. Although 
many of the mystics have unquestionably found their way from here to a great 
experience of God, one may question whether the first two are not signs of nerve 
strain rather than of being on the threshold of contemplation. Earlier, however, an 
excellent chapter on “Psychology and the Saints” makes it clear that the author under- 
stands both the penetrating psychological insights that are found in abundance in the 
mystical writings and at least some of their deficiencies. 

The author’s familiarity with the mystics will be for most readers both a 
stimulus and a handicap. It makes one want to read more of St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, St. Catherine of Siena, St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross, St. Ignatius Loyola, 
and others that are often though less frequently quoted. One is prompted to take 
down Thomas Kepler’s anthology, The Fellowship of the Saints, and brush up on 
them. On the other hand, the author presupposes too much and I found myself 
responding less to the mystics I do not know than to those who are familiar. 

My judgment therefore remains divided. I am glad that Father Northcott 
wrote the book. But I am glad also that there are other more Protestant, more 
pedestrian books on the great adventure of prayer. 

GrorciA HARKNESS 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California. 


The Episcopal Church in the United States, 1759-1931. By James THAYER 
Appison. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. xii-400 pp. $4.50. 


The Episcopalians in the United States are evidently becoming increasingly 
historically conscious, judging by the number and importance of recent books which 
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have appeared. Dr. W. W. Manross led off with a full-length History of the 
American Episcopal Church (1935; enlarged and revised, 1950); E. Clowes Chor- 
ley, long-time editor of the Protestant Episcopal Historical Magazine, published his 
Men and Movements in the American Episcopal Church in 1946, while last year 
Dr. Massey H. Shepherd’s thousand-page Commentary on the American Prayer Book 
appeared. Denominational history has a distinctly functional value; church leaders 
are increasingly aware of the fact that “loyalty builds its fires upon the altars of the 
past,” and also that a knowledge of the past has a powerful unifying influence. 

The author of this handsome volume makes no claim to exhaustive research 
in its preparation, he has depended entirely upon secondary sources; but they are the 
best secondary sources, as the brief, modest, and well-selected bibliography indicates. 
Though evidently intended for the lay reader as well as the clergy, it is an exceedingly 
wise book, and scholars will profit from its penetrating insights. ‘The prevailing 
tendency has been for denominational historians to produce “patriotic” history, history 
intended to make us think well of ourselves, but this is not a “patriotic” history of 
American Episcopalianism, for as the author states in his Epilogue: “. . . . we have 
frequently noted with unsparing frankness the limitations, the failures, the faults, 
and even the sins of the Church.” In other words, it has been the aim of the author 
to write history, and not to produce a piece of propaganda. And in this respect he 
sets a good example for the historians of other denominations. 

The book is divided into five parts. Part I, entitled “Background,” deals 
with Anglicanism in England during the colonizing period, with two additional 
chapters on the Church of England in the thirteen colonies and the Church during 
the Revolution. This section is, in the opinion of this reviewer, the least satisfactory 
part of the book, for in the interest of coming to his main subject quickly he omits 
such essential things as an adequate treatment of the work of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, while Devereux Jarratt, the outstanding parish clergy- 
man of the colonial period, is not mentioned. ‘The author’s understanding and 
critical judgment is well shown in the following statements regarding the relation 
of the Church to the Puritan and Methodist movements: “. . . . the Church of 
England was the poorer for having lost the Puritans in the seventeenth century, it was 
again the poorer for losing the Methodists in the century that followed.” The 
responsibility for the loss of the Methodists he lays at the door of the eighteenth- 
century bishops, in whose eyes: “. . . . the activities of Wesley and his followers 
were emotional and irregular; . . . . they did not conform to the humdrum pattern 
of the Church’s tame existence. Instead of studying the movements guiding it, and 
absorbing it, the bishops simply opposed it.” This attitude made schism inevitable. 

The author rightly holds that the principal disadvantage suffered by the Church 
of England in the colonies was its tie to the state both in England and the colonies, 
and the fact that it attracted the least desirable type of clergy from the homeland. 
An even greater defect was the failure to secure bishops for the colonies, thus 
making confirmation impossible to obtain in the colonies, so that the colonial Church 
was made up of almost a hundred per cent unconfirmed parishioners. ‘The lack of 
bishops meant also lack of adequate discipline and leadership. 

The author is content to pass over the Revolutionary years with slight mention, 
for they were sad and-discouraging years for the Episcopalians. He notes the fact 
that the Church of England furnished a good share of the Tories, and that the 
war left many parishes vacant, especially in Virginia, the strongest Anglican colony. 
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“No other religious body was seriously injured by the American Revolution, (but) 
the Church (Episcopalian) was almost destroyed.” 

Part II covers the years 1789-1836, the period in which the Episcopal Church 
was gradually recuperating from the low state in which it had fallen during the 
Revolutionary struggle. As a result of its preoccupation with the struggle to keep 
alive, the Episcopalians were unprepared to take their place in meeting the problems 
created by the vast population movements westward. As a consequence the Episco- 
palians are not today as evenly distributed throughout the nation as are the Meth- 
odists, Baptists, and Presbyterians. It has been pointed out (Manross) that the 
center of Episcopalian membership in the United States is six hundred miles east of 
the center of population in the nation. During these formative years the Episco- 
palians were also engaged in a bitter internal conflict between three types of church- 
manship. The great name emerging out of this conflict was that of William A, 
Muhlenberg, whose influence helped to create a growing conviction that the Church 
was broad enough to make all types of churchmen to feel at home in it. 

Large attention is wisely given to the great names in American Episcopalianism, 
and the biographical sections constitute some of the most enlightening and interesting 
portions of the book. The new leadership which brought the Church to life after 
independence were Bishops Griswold, Hobart Chase, and Moore. Muhlenberg and 
Bishop Potter helped to lead the Church through the critical years of controversy, 
while William Hobart Hare, Phillips Brooks, and William Lawrence were the great 
names at the end of the last century. 

Unlike the Presbyterians, the Baptists, and the Methodists, the Episcopalians 
never divided over the slavery issue, for they steadfastly refused, during the period 
of agitation, to take a definite position on the burning question. The Church took 
the position that slavery was a political issue, with which the Church should have 
nothing to do. It is true that certain prominent churchmen, such as Amos A. 
Lawrence, took a radical antislavery position, while Bishop Hopkins of Vermont 
and Dr. Samuel Seabury of New York defended slavery in a widely circulated book. 
Not until the outbreak of war did the Church divide, when the Church in the Con- 
federate States was organized; at the same time the Northern wing of the Church 
voted to support the Union cause. Throughout the war the Northern wing took 
the position that their southern brethren were still members of the same communion, 
and that the southern bishops and delegates were only temporarily absent. This 
wise position led to a prompt and easy reunion following the end of hostilities, 

Today the Episcopal Church in the United States is more alive than it has 
ever been in its entire history and is more aware of the place it must occupy in the 
nation and in the world. ‘The fact that such a volume can be written by a loyal 
Episcopalian is evidence that American Episcopalians are awake and on the march. 
WILLiAM Warren SWEET 


Perkins School of Theology, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 


From Puritanism to the Age of Reason: A Study of Changes in Religious 
Thought Within the Church of England, 1660 to 1700. By Geraxp R. 
Cracc. Cambridge: The University Press, 1951. vi-247 pp. 12/6. 

When the seventeenth century opened Elizabeth was Queen, Shakespeare had 


sixteen years to live and the great tragedies to write, Milton was not yet born. Fifty 
years later Charles I had become a martyr and Cromwell a conqueror, Milton was 
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Latin Secretary to the Council of State, Bunyan was a Civil War veteran, aged 22. 
By the year 1700, William III had reigned half a generation, Dryden was dying in 
obscure poverty, Addison was traveling in Italy on a government grant. 

Within the latter of these half-centuries England had passed from the Rump 
Parliament through the Restoration to the Glorious Revolution; and so from 
Puritan control through a new age of persecution to the triumph of tolerance, 
political and religious. The changes between 1650 and 1700, which in retrospect 
appear amazingly rapid, set the tone for English life and thought as we know them. 
It is of the Church’s share in experiencing and in making these changes that Dr. 
Cragg has written. 

His protagonists among the ecclesiastics are not men whose names are widely 
known today. There is no Hooker, no Andrewes, no Laud; nor any Wesley, Pusey, 
or elder Temple. Instead we have Whichcote, Tillotson, Glanvill, Burnet, Toland: 
theologians who earned place in the Short Biographical Dictionary of English Litera- 
ture, but scarcely in the clear memory of the moderately erudite layman or cleric. 
Dominating Cragg’s pages rather are two lay churchmen commonly thought of as 
contributors in the secular realm: Isaac Newton and John Locke. 

This, however, reflects just the story that the years from Cromwell to Anne 
record. ‘The rise of science and the victory of freedom made all the difference; 
and the Church could not but react to what Newton observed about the nature of 
the universe, and Locke about the mind of man. Derivative and pedestrian as the 
Church’s leading thinkers were, they were honest and capable of learning. By their 
sermons and their pamphlets they adjusted authority to enquiry, tradition to discovery, 
dissension to a gentler union. 

Dr. Cragg, taking his departure from the eclipse of Calvinism with the return 
of Charles II, reports on the Cambridge Platonists and the Latitudinarians, dis- 
cusses the religious impact of John Locke and the Deists, and writes with particular 
penetration of the relationship betwen the Church and the civil power and of the 
ultimate triumph of toleration. His style is lucid, his quoting is revealing without 
being overloaded, his personal judgments are cautious and charily suggested. ‘This 
is a work of first-rate scholarship, and it is to the historical scholars that it will make 
its immediate appeal. 

Nevertheless it merits a far wider reading. Cragg’s treatment of the “divine 
right of kings” as essentially a defense against extreme clericalism (Roman or 
Calvinistic) throws new light upon a theory which commonly is incomprehensible 
to the American mind. His record of the religious concerns of Newton and Locke 
should bring up short many a secularized devotee of those thinkers. His analysis of 
the reasons why persecution was abandoned should be perused by politicians who 
now wish to institute it. 

Finally, Cragg’s appreciation of the weakness of reason as a sufficient palladium 
of religion at once helps to explain why Wesley was inevitable, and offers warning 
against the too easy irenicisms of much current “liberal” thinking. It was said of 
Walpole, a natural product of Augustan self-satisfaction, that he intended introducing 
a bill to expunge “not” from the Commandments and to introduce it into the 
Creeds. ‘This was the product of toleration too loosely conceived; and it is the 
continuing threat in a religion that worships man rather than God. 

Grorce HepLey 
Chaplain, Mills College, Oakland, California. 
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Protestant Thought in the Twentieth Century. Edited by ArNotp S. Nasu. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1951. 296 pp. $3.75. 


In this stimulating symposium, Dr. Nash sets the stage for a department-by- 
department consideration of what is going on in theological thought in an era as 
revolutionary for world history as were the fall of Rome and the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. Scientists are no longer certain that free and unlimited research is automatically 
good. Democracy has been sharply challenged. ‘There is severe debate between 
those who cling to the laissez-faire economic theory of Adam Smith and those who 
would bring the economic process under some kind of control. In that setting, 
what is happening in the various fields of religious thought? As America emerges 
as the physical center of the free world, is she contributing her share of creative 
thought? To find answers to such questions as these, Dr. Nash has skillfully led 
twelve acknowledged authorities to address themselves to their specialties within the 
general framework: (1) its status at the beginning of the century, (2) its develop- 
ment thus far in the century, both with regard to internal problems and under the 
impact of contemporary events, and (3) the outstanding problems now emerging. 

There will be surprises. We are somewhat accustomed to discussion and de- 
bate in the field of New Testament. Those of current importance are clearly out- 
lined by Floyd Filson. It is more startling to learn from Ernest Wright that such 
a staid field as that of Old Testament is undergoing profound revolution. Even 
Church History, writes George Williams, is re-examining itself from the point of 
view of a new awareness of the church as a unique community. 

The chapters dealing with the development of contemporary thought are par- 
ticularly interesting, probably because it is here that most Christians have been made 
aware of pressing problems. Walter Horton clearly traces what has been happening 
in the field of Systematic Theology. George Thomas does the same for Philosophy 
of Religion, although it seems unfortunate that he allows a projected book on Tillich 
to be sufficient reason for not including him, or the general point of view he represents, 
in this kind of outline. John Bennett and Waldo Beach have collaborated on Social 
Ethics. Many will be particularly grateful for their thought-provoking discussion 
of the affinities between “liberalism” and “neo-orthodoxy.” 

H. Shelton Smith does a brilliant job of showing that the more liberal phase of 
Religious Education had many theological presuppositions of which it was blissfully 
unaware. Seward Hiltner’s informative survey of the development of Pastoral 
Psychology may indicate that this newer field has yet to undergo a similar process 
of criticism and refinement before its greatest contribution will be made. H. S. 
Leiper traces the development in our day of the Ecumenical Movement. John 
Mackay then shows how this emerging consciousness of a world-wide faith among 
Christians has also resulted in a new appreciation of Christianity as a unique faith, 
especially when it comes into contact with other religions. 

The average parish minister will take heart at Charles Gilkey’s considered 
judgment that the main stream of American preaching has not been locked in an 
ivory tower, but has stayed close to the “spiritual needs, the shifting moods and 
changing climates within this cataclysmic age.” This is an extremely readable, 
coherent, and helpful symposium. Beyond its intrinsic usefulness, it will furnish 
the working pastor with a frame of reference within which to conduct his own study. 
RogpertT Roy WricHT 
The Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York City. 








Book Notices 


Mission to America. By Truman B. Douctass. New York: Friendship Press, 

1951. 151 pp. $2.00 (cl.), $1.25 (pap.). 

A leading figure in the National Council of Churches, Dr. Douglass gives us 
a vigorous and highly readable challenge. His thesis is most concisely stated at the 
close of his first chapter, “The American Way and the Church”: “The church 
in America today must regard itself as being in a characteristically missionary situa- 
a ‘Home missions’ is the business of every Christian. For the church in 
America, as everywhere else in the world, is called to further the Christian movement 
in a society whose dominant presuppositions, standards, and goals, are frequently 
in direct and massive opposition to those of Christianity.” 

In a chapter entitled “Mission With America,” however, he takes account of 
the church’s “quiescent and potential” allies in the latent Christian tradition which is 
still alive in local communities. In another chapter, “Salvation in Suburbia,” he 
brings out the facts that the relatively prosperous suburbanites are “as needy, in the 
Christian meaning of the word, as any human beings in the nation,” and that suburban 


laymen, properly approached, have in recent years actually built churches by volun- 
teer labor with their own hands. 


We Americans: North and South. By Gerorce P. Howarp. New York: 

Friendship Press, 1951. 148 pp. $2.00 (cl.), $1.25 (pap.). 

Dr. Howard is a missionary of twenty-five years’ standing who knows well, 
besides his native Argentina, all twenty of the Latin American countries. He is also 
the author of Religious Liberty in Latin America. He writes a vivid and fascinating 
little book for laymen on the rise and the problems of the republics, especially Brazil 
and Mexico, and “the romance of Protestant Missions.” He includes a useful chap- 
ter on commonly raised “questions” and their “answers.” 


That They May Have Life. By Danie, T. Niures. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1951. 121 pp. $1.50. 


An eloquent speaker and writer, this young Ceylonese Christian, now chairman 
of the Youth Department of the World Council of Churches, has given us a pene- 
trating little book on the nature and task of evangelism. He attempts a statement 
of “missionary theology.” By far the greater part of it bears no local or national 
stamp; it could have been written anywhere in the ecumenical community. His 
world vision includes Europe “in its time of harvesting,” East Asia “at the moment 
of the triumphal entry,” America with “new cloth sewn on old, perilously near to 
tearing.” Another chapter, however, on “The Non-Christian,” suggests his own 
locale by taking the form of a “letter to a Buddhist.” 

His universal scope and his Christian concern with the individual are interde- 
pendent. Random samples of his insight are: “Sin is the refusal to meet God at the 
place where God has come to meet us.” ‘The call of the evangelist is not so much 
that men should engage in a battle with evil until evil is destroyed, as that they should 
share in God’s victory over evil until evil is exposed.” “To live in a world where 
Christ is risen is to live in a world where Christ is our contemporary.” “The Sermon 
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on the Mount is more a statement of what will happen to a man when he allows 

Jesus to get hold of him, than a statement of what a man must do if he is to follow 
” 

Jesus. 


Free to Grow. By BiancnHe Carrier. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1951. 

Vii-241 pp. $3.00. 

“This book was written because the discoveries of psychology in the last gen- 
eration hold tremendous power for the spiritual lives of individuals and of churches.” 
This prominent religious educator treats of such matters as “how personality health 
affects spiritual life,” “what our culture is doing to us,” “why we are unable to 
solve our problems,” (subheads: “emotion a component of reason,” “why ideals are 
unrealistic”), “how to make religious ideals realistic,” “worship as a door to power,” 
“ways to commitment,” “how therapy promotes commitment.” 

She draws on the actual experiments of various church, Quaker, student, and 
other groups, in the fields of self-education, prayer, and healing; in pastoral coun- 
seling, group therapy, etc. She acknowledges the contributions of the Jungian as 
well as the Freudian schools. A helpful bibliography is included, and an outline 
guide to parents in dealing with the emotional needs of children at various ages. 


Self-Understanding Through Psychology and Religion. By Szewarp Hitt- 
NER. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 224 pp. $2.75. 


This book for the laity, subtitled “A Guide to the Sources of Strength for 
Solving Personal Problems,” should be genuinely helpful to many, drawing as it 
does on Dr. Hiltner’s experience in the clinical pastoral training movement, as 
university teacher of pastoral phychology, supervisor of hospital and prison chaplaincy 
programs, and as a counselor. As he states it, “there is a growing realization that 
the enemy is inside as well as outside, that no man or nation may be proof against 
the temptation to fall for some kind of totalitarian society if events push him far 
enough. Real defense against such evil must include reflection, and a stab at some 
new dimension of self-knowledge and self-consciousness.” 

He offers the book as a “road map,” warning the reader that it will not point 
out to him his particular route. “The key concept of this book concerns our attitude 
or feeling toward our personal historical experience.” The Table of Contents 
includes such suggestive phrases as “it’s the direction that counts,” “dated emotions,” 
“seeing straight,” “tensions: useful and otherwise,” “knotty conscience,” “seasoned 
sex,” “becoming an ancestor,” “second helpings” (on the functions of counseling 
and psychotherapy). The book is rich in case material, and concludes with an ex- 
cellent bibliography correlated with each chapter. 


Experiments of Spiritual Life and Health. By Roger Williams. Philadelphia: 

The Westminster Press, 1951. 103 pp. $2.00. 

This rediscovered classic by the founder of Rhode Island Colony is here edited 
with a historical introduction by Winthrop S. Hudson. Roger Williams, as mis- 
sionary to the Indians and peacemaker between them and the English, frequently 
lived with them; and it was from their “wild houses” that he wrote this letter of 
encouragement to his wife which was later, in 1652, published in London. A sudden 
illness had led her into doubt of the soundness of her spiritual life; his purpose was 
to point out the grounds for assurance and helps to continuance. The title in its 
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entirety summarizes its content: “Experiments of Spiritual Life anc “lealth and 
Their Preservatives: in which the weakest child of God may get assu.ance of his 
spirituall life and blessednesse; and the strongest may find proportionable discoveries 
of his Christian growth, and the means of it.” 

Roger Williams, being a Puritan, was both realistic and devoted. On the one 
hand this work “reflects a tough-minded acceptance of the world as it is, and it takes 
for granted that the ways of God are inscrutable.” “The other great taproot of his 
‘nerve’ was a deep devotion—a devotion that ruled out all lukewarmness and half- 
heartedness. He had been called to the service of a great God, and nothing else 
mattered.” (Quotations are from Dr. Hudson’s introduction. ) 


The Reader’s Bible. The Complete Text of the Authorized Version, With 
Apocrypha, Designed for General Reading. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1951. 1,267-304-367 pp. $6.50. 

The Shorter Oxford Bible. Abriged and Edited by G. W. Briccs, G. B. 


Cairp, N. MickLtem. New York: Oxford University Press, 1951. 476 pp. 
7/6. 


The Home Bible. Arranged for Family Reading, by RutH HorNBLOWER 
GreENnouGH. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1951. xv-339-393 pp. $6.00. 
Here are three new editions of the Bible arranged for readability. The first 

contains the complete text of the Authorized Version with Apocrypha in the form 
of a modern book, in one large volume. ‘The chapters are preserved, with verse 
numbers omitted; and poetic portions, as in Job and the prophets, are printed as 
poetry. Maps and short scholarly introductions on the text of the Bible and on 
groups of books are included. 

The Shorter Oxford Bible is presented, as the three editors say, not “merely 
to be read as literature,” or to be placed in their historic setting (though this is done 
in their very brief introductions to each section). They have grouped the material 
selected around three aspects they wish to emphasize: (1) “The Bible is the record 
of the People of God”—i.e., the Church; (2) “The Bible is the record of the acts 
of God,” not of mere pious aspiration; (3) “we have endeavored to fill in the gap 
between the Canon of the Old Testament and of the New.” 

The Home Bible, like the others, uses the King James Version—in “shortened, 
narrative form,” but not too greatly shortened. It is illustrated strikingly and 
beautifully by reproductions from William Blake (all except one illustration which 
is from a mosaic in Hagia Sophia.) Rudolph Ruzicka has contributed marginal 
drawings akin to the Blake illustrations. In her selection and arrangement of the 
biblical text, Mrs. Greenough had the help of Dr. Robert H. Pfeiffer of Harvard. 


Paul and His Interpreters. By ALBERT SCHWEITZER. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1951. xii-252 pp. $3.50. 

This is the first American edition of one of Schweitzer’s most important works, 
his sequel to The Quest of the Historical Jesus. Again he surveys the work of his 
predecessors, and works out the problem of the transformation of the gospel from 
Jewish to Greek categories through the work of Paul. 

E. H. L. 





